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Art. 1.—Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, in the years (=25, (826, 1827, by Joun FRANK- 
Lin, Captain, R. N—F. B.S. &c. ; including an Account of 
the Progress of a Detachment to the Eastward. By Joun 
RicHanpson, M.D.—F. R.S. &c. Surgeon and Naturalist 
to the Expedition. Published by authority of the Right Ho- 
norable the Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs. London, 
1828. Philadelphia, reprinted, 1828. 


THE efforts which, during the last seventy years, have been 
made by the British nation to explore the most remote and 
desolate, the most hidden and dangerous shores and regions of 
the globe, have acquired, for the people who patronised, and 
for the individuals who conducted these adventurous enterprises, 
a lofty and well-merited renown. Whether arranged and organ- 
ized by the government, or projected by societies or by indivi- 
duals, whether designed to explore the coasts of unknown lands, 
or the habitations of barbarous tribes, to traverse the burning 
sands or pestilential forests of Africa, to climb the summits of 
the Himalayan mountains, or brave the icebergs of either pole— 
for whatever purpose, and-under whatever auspices these voyages 
and peregrinations of discovery have been prepared, they have 
enkindled a strong enthusiasm, and multitudes have been found 
willing to risk health and life, to abandon the abodes of man and 
the enjoyments of society; ready, nay, anxious to encounter the 
perils and privations to which they must be exposed while visit- 
ing and examining the wildest and most inhospitable portions of 
the earth. 
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‘** Auri sacra fames qu non mortalia cogis,” was the excla- 
mation of the ancient satirist. We know not if this worldly 
motive to action has lost, in modern times, any of its excite- 
ment, but we feel proud to believe that higher principles, that 
the impulses of religion and of humanity, the love of science and 
of fame, have, in these latter days, led to adventures as daring, 
to sufferings as great and as voluntary as have ever been pro- 
duced by more ignoble causes. 

In every quarter of the globe the traces of these researches 
may be discovered, and nations, we hope, have been benefited 
by the increased knowledge and enlarged intercourse which 
have resulted from these labours, but while Great-Britain was 
exploring, assiduously, many coasts and territories in which 
neither her citizens nor her government had any immediate in- 
terest, it was with many a matter of surprise that her extensive 
provinces in North America had been so entirely overlooked and 
neglected. The Hudson Bay Company had an exclusive com- 
mercial monopoly of the northern portion of this territory and 
the British nation seemed to Jook to the directors and agents of 
this company for whatever information was to be obtained of 
these extensive but desolate regions. When upon the maps of 
the globe, much of the northern division of this continent re- 
mained still a blank, that company was reproached for its supine- 
ness, and was accused of having, during a profitable monopoly 
of nearly two hundred years, attempted little to illustrate the 
natural, physical and moral features of the country they gov- 
erned, and of its inhabitants, and performed less. The little 
that was accomplished, may be considered rather as the result 
of individual enterprise, than of corporate exertion. Hearne, 
though an officer of the company, made his journey to the Cop- 
permine River, rather as a private adventurer in search of mi- 
neral treasures, than as a public agent—and M‘Kenzie’s cele- 
brated expeditions to the Polar Sea and to the north-western 
coast of North-America, were altogether the enterprises of an 
intrepid and adventurous trader. In truth, the members of the 
Hudson Bay Company, satisfied with a substantial return on a 
moderate capital, appeared to be unwilling to increase their in- 
vestments or enlarge the scale of their establishments, and 
slumbering over a regulated and monotonous traflic, were per- 
haps ignorant of the real resources of the country they governed, 
until the intrusion and active competition of a rival company, 
awakened in them a new spirit of inquiry, and the semblance 
of unwonted energy. 

Still, the attempts at discovery did not originate with the com- 
pany. Their agents even appeared indifferent or hostile to the 
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first movements of the government, although to the last expedi- 
tion, they gave a cordial and efficacious support. But after a 
long pause, in the progress of maritime discovery, and particu- 
larly in the search of a north-west passage, the British govern- 
ment, actuated principally, we believe, by the suggestions of a 
single individual, resumed this suspended enterprise, and deter- 
mined to resolve, if possible, the much contested question of the 
existence and practicability of a passage to the North of the Ame- 
rican continent. In pursuance of this determination, the expe- 
dition of Captain Ross, the three voyages of Captain Parry, and 
that of Captain Beechy, and the two overland expeditions of 
Captain Franklin have been successively or simultaneously un- 
dertaken. 

We have said that the love of science and of fame, and per- 
haps some innate fondness for hardy and daring enterprise, ani- 
mated the leaders of these expeditions. Neither wealth nor 
honours seem to have awaited even the most successful. Cook, 
Vancouver, Flinders, all received a tardy and moderate promo- 
tion. Parry, whose hardihood, and whose success have been 
so much celebrated, is still a captain. ‘The highest honours of 
the British navy are all reserved for naval exploits, and men, 
whose nautical skill, whose experience, whose courage, whose 
perseverance have proven equal toany undertaking, are retained 
in subordinate ranks, and must look to reputation as their re- 
ward—and with this they have been contented, and have been 
ready, and are still ready to encounter new trials and perils, and 
to press forward in any new career which may be opened to 
their talents and their ambition. 

A former narrative of Captain Franklin gave the history of 
his first expedition to the Polar Sea, including an account of the 
almost unparalleled sufferings from hanger and cold which his 
companions and himself were compelled to undergo. ‘These 
trials, however, were not lost. ‘The experience of that journey 
taught him how to guard, in future, against similar contingen- 
cies—and public opinion, and perhaps the interference of the 
government seemed to have had some influence on the arrange- 
ments of the Hudson Bay Company and their agents; for, on this 
expedition, every assistance was afforded to his company, and 
every means furnished to facilitate his progress and promote his 
views. This, certainly, was not the case on his furmer journey. 

The Journal of Captain Franklin, which we propose at pre- 
sent to review, contains the narrative of the latest of those ex- 
peditions which the British government has sent out to expiore 
the northern districts of North America and the shores of the 
frozen ocean. If something remains yet to be accomplished, 
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much has been performed, and the several voyages of Ross, 
Parry and Beechy, and the two expeditions of Captain Franklin 
have each added something to our stock of geographical, meteo- 
rological and natural science. Indeed, the continent of North 
America has now been nearly all explored. We know, it is true, 
but little of California and the country between that peninsula 
and the Columbia river, but the Rocky mountains, the Northern 
Andesas they should be termed, are now traversed in every direc- 
tion by the lonely trapper and the wandering trader, and along and 
beyond those mountains the products and manufactures of civi- 
lized nations are beginning to be distributed in every direc- 
tion. From Behring’s Straits, the Russians are extending their 
posts along the Polar Seas to the very borders of the British pos- 
sessions, and southwardly to the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound, 
while in the centre of the continent, the English traders supply 
numerous tribes of the native inhabitants, and from M‘Kenzie’s 
river and the Rocky mountains to Hudson’s Bay ; and from the 
great chain of Lakes bordering on the United States to the 
neighbourhood of the Polar Sea, they have posts and trading 
houses in every direction, and carry on along the numerous na- 
vigable streams on which they are situated, an exceedingly pro- 
fitable business. Some of the most respectable members of the 
Hudson Bay Company adventure out to the most distant posts 
with their agents and “ engagees,” spend their winters many 
thousand miles from the settled parts of Canada, and depend on 
supplies of fish and game for their subsistence through the long 
and dreary winter. 

When we read the accounts of the establishments of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, or the journals of travellers who have vi- 
sited those regions, it is immediately evident that the Indians 
are better managed, and rendered much more serviceable by 
the English than by the people of the United States. Indeed, 
the French laid the foundation of this system, and left to their 
successors a most worthy example. Even to this day there are 
several tribes of Indians in the ueighbourhood of Montreal and 
Quebec, whose property is protected, whose villages are thriv- 
ing and bear the semblance of civilization, and whose members 
appear comfortable and contented. The Jesuits placed them 
upon a footing of security and comfort, which they are still suf- 
fered to retain. In the whole territory of the United States, if 
we may except the Cherokee nation, no similar cases occur.— 
The ancient inhabitants have either been driven away, or from 
some cause or other have grossly degenerated. Can it be that 
our Southern tribes are more fierce and savage than those of 
that Northern and icy region? Or has it been that the rapid 
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increase of the population of the United States has rendered the 
people unwilling to share with the Indians this fertile and culti- 
vable region. At allthe posts and trading houses on Hudson’s 
Bay, and on the inland lakes and water-courses between that 
Bay and the Rocky mountains, the British employ the neigh- 
bouring tribes, by regular contract, to supply them with game 
and fish, with which that country greatly abounds. Its icy 
lakes are filled with fish, which, if we may believe the reports 
of hungry travellers, are of the finest description—and this is 
probable, for a law of nature has determined that animals, of 
all descriptions, should become more fat, if not more delicate in 
cold than in warm climates, and well adapted to the activity of 
the digestive organs in high latitudes. At these posts, the In- 
dians are treated with great kindness, and behave submissively 
and with good faith. Many of the whites have married among 
them, and their children constitute, perhaps, the most useful 
portion of the population of the country. 

When it was determined to send Captain Franklin on this 
expedition, every arrangement was made to render his journey 
not only safe but expeditious. The provisions for his party were 
prepared, and distributed with great judgment. Every thing 
was well adapted to the nature of the journey, which, although 
across a continent, and along the shores of an ocean, was to be 
made almost entirely in boats. Besides, stores of Pemmican, 
(a preparation of meat finely chopped and dried, and closely 
pressed and packed up in convenient parcels) which had. been 
prepared a year beforehand for the party, and deposited at va- 
rious posts, by which they were to pass, an ample provision of 
articles, useful and ne essary, were also sent forward to ad- 
vanced points of their route. 


** The stores consisted of bedding and clothing, including two suits 
of water-proof dresses for each person, prepared by Mr. Mackintosh, of 
Glasgow ; our guns had the same bore with the fowling pieces, supplied 
by the Hudson Bay Company to the Indian hunters, that is, twenty- 
eight balls to the pound ; their locks were tempered to withstand the 
cold of the winter; and a broad Indian dagger, which could also be 
used as a knife, was fitted to them, lke a bayonet. Ammunition of the 
best quality was provided by the Ordinance, the powder being secured 
in small field or boat magazines. A quantity of wheaten flour, arrow- 
root, macaroni, portable soap, chocolate, essence of coffee, sugar and 
tea, calculated to last two years, was also supplied, made up into pack- 
ages of eighty-five pounds, and covered with three layers of prepared 
water-proof canvass, of which material, coverings for the cargo of each 
boat were also made. 

** There was likewise an ample stock of tobacco, a small quantity of 
wine and spirits, marquees and tents for the men and officers, some 
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books, writing and drawing paper, a considerable quantity of cartridge 
paper, to be used in preserving specimens of plants ; nets, twine, fishing 
lines and hooks, together with many articles to be used at winter-quart- 
ers, for the service of the post, and for the supply of our Indian hunters, 
such as cloth, blankets, shirts, coloured belts, chiefs’ dresses, combs, 
looking glasses, beads, tapes, gartering, knives, guns and daggers, hatch- 
ets, awls, gun-worms, flints, fire-steels, files, whip and hand-saws, ice 
chisels and trenching-irons, the latter to break open the beaver lodges.” 
p- 14. 


Three light boats, built of mahogany, with timbers of ash, 
and ornamented with the images of various European animals 
to strike the imagination of the savages, and a small boat framed 
of well-seasoned ash, fastened with thongs and covered with 
prepared canvas, which could “ be taken to pieces and made 
up in five or six parcels, and was capable of being put together 
in Jess than twenty minutes,” were prepared by the government 
in England, and sent out in June, 1824, to York factory on the 
western shore of Hudson’s Bay. The larger boats were designed 
for the navigation of the Arctic Sea as the birch bark canoes of 
the Canadian traders are “too slight to bear the concussion of 
waves in a rough sea, and are still less fitted, from the tender- 
ness of the bark, for coming in contact with ice.” ‘The small 
boat “was intended to provide against a similar detention in 
crossing rivers, to that which proved so fatal to the party on their 
former journey.” A party of men were sent along with these 
boats, who, ascending in the spring of 1825, by the usual pas- 
sage from York factory to Lake Winnipeg should there be on 
the route which Captain Franklin himself intended to pursue. 

Captain Franklin, with most of his officers and some addi- 
tional men, provided with all such instruments for astronomical 
and philosophical observations as were sufficiently portable for 
their mode of travelling, left Liverpool for New-York on the 
16th of February, 1825. From this city, he passed through 
Albany, Utica and Rochester, to Niagara, then crossed Lake 
Ontaria in a sailing boat to York, the capital of Upper Canada, 
from York, be travelled to Lake Simcoe in carts and other con- 
veyances, and crossed Lake Simcoe in “ canoes and boats.” A 
journey of nine miles on foot carried this party to the river Nat- 
tawassaga, which they descended in boats, and passing through 
a part of Lake Huron, arrived at Penetanguishene, a British 
post on the borders of that Lake. Our travellers left Penetan- 
guishene on the 23d of April, in two large canoes, reached the 
Sault de St. Marie on the Ist May, and coasted the northern shore 
of Lake Superior to Fort William. Here they exchanged their 
two canots de maitre for four small north canoes, and proceed- 
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ing through Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake Win- 
nipeg, the Saskatchawan River to Cumberland House, where 
they arrived on the 15th of June, and learned that their boats 
from Hudson Bay had left that place on the 2d of the same 
month on their forward journey. Their voyage was continued 
through Pine Island Lake, Beaver Lake, crossing the ‘Troy 
Portage, and ascending the English River they passed through 
Deep River, Clear and Buffalo Lakes, and overtook their boats 
in Methye River on the 29th of June. 

‘The Methye river where the whole party were assembled, is, 
through its whole course of forty miles, the most shoal and the 
most obstructed by rapids of any part of this wonderful inland 
navigation, and the Methye Portage of ten miles and three 
quarters long, the most laborious part of the journey. The 
journey, or rather voyage, was continued on Clear Water 
River, then into the Elk or Athabasca River to the Athabasca 
Lake, where they arrived on the 15th of July. At Fort Chi- 
pewyan on this lake, they completed their stock of cloth, blan- 
kets, nets and twine, to a quantity sufficient for two years con- 
sumption. ‘Our arrival at this post,” says Captain Franklin, 
“caused great surprise to its inmates when they learned that 
we had come from England to that advanced post so early in 
the season, being only two days later than the time at which 
Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood had arrived in 1819, though they 
passed the winter at Cumberland House. 

From Fort Chipewyan the journey was continued, (the boats, 
as had been the case from Fort William, separating or moving in 
company, as suited the arrangements of the officers,) to Slave 
Lake; the party then entered the Mackenzie River, and after 
descending three hundred and thirty-eight miles, reached Fort 
Simpson, the principal depot of the Hudson Bay Company for 
this department. Here further arrangements were made for the 
supply of provisions to the party during their residence at Bear 
Lake during the ensuing winter. Continuing their descent of 
the river, they arrived at Fort Norman, two hundred and thirty- 
six miles below Fort Simpson on the 7th of August. 


** Being now ouly four days journey from Bear Lake, and there re- 
maining yet five or six weeks of open season, I resolved on following 
up a plan of a voyage to the sea, which 1 had cherished ever since 
leaving England, without imparting it to my companions, until our 
departure from Chipewyan, because I was apprehensive that some un- 
foreseen accident might occur in the course of the very intricate and 
dangerous river navigation between Fort William and the Athabasca 
Lake, which might delay our arrival here to too late a period of the 
year. It was arranged, first, that I should go down to the sea accom- 
panied by Mr. Kendall, and collect whatever information could be ob- 
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taired, either from actual observation or from the intelligence of the 
Loucheux Indians, or the Esquimaux, respecting the general state of 
the ice in summer and autumn: the direction of the course east and 
west of the Mackenzie; and whether we might calculate upon any 
supply of provision. Secondly, Dr. Richardson, on his own sugges- 
tion, was to proceed in a boat along the northern shore of Bear Lake 
to the part where it approached nearest to the Coppermine River, 
and there fix upon a spot to which he might bring the party, the 
following year, on its return from the mouth of that river. And, 
thirdly, that these undertakings might not interfere with the important 
operations necessary for the comfortable residence and subsistence of 
the expedition during the following winter, Lieutenant Back was to 
superintend them during my abseuce, with the assistance of Mr. Dease, 
chief trader of the Hudson Bay Company, whose suggestions relative 
to the proper distribution of the Indian hunters, and the station of the 
fishermen, he was to follow. Accordingly, Dr Richardson, on his 
quitting this place two days previous to our arrival, had left the largest 
of the boats, the Lion, for my use, and a well-selected crew of six En- 
glishmen, and Augustus, the Esquimaux.” pp. 35-36. 


At Fort Norman, lat. 64° 40’ 30” N. long.124° 53’ 22” W. all 
the stores intended for the voyage along the coast next season 
were deposited, and Capt. Franklin leaving that post on the &th, 
and separating from his companions at the mouth of Bear Lake 
river, continued his progress down the Mackenzie. On the 10th, 
he reached Fort Good Hope, the lowest of the Company’s es- 
tablishments, three hundred and twelve miles below Fort Nor- 
man, and in some measure the termination of all accurate 
knowledge respecting the country. On the 14th, in lat. 6&0 40’ N. 
he passed the last fir-trees, the only wood beyond this being 
stunted willows, which became more dwarfish as they approached 
the mouth of the river; and on the 16th, they landed on the 
north-eastern point of the entrance to the main channel, in 


lat. 69° 14’ N. long. 165° 57’ W. 


“The sun was setting as the boat touched the beach; and we 
hastened to the most elevated part of the island, about two hundred 
and fifty feet high, to look around; and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to us. The Rocky Mountains were 
seen from S. W. to W.4N.; and from the latter point round by the 
north, the sea appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from ice, and 
without any visible obstruction to its navigation. Many seals, and black 
and white whales were sporting on its waves ; and the whole scene was 
calculated to excite in our minds the most flattering expectations as to 
our success, and that of our friends in the Hecla and the Fury, (alluding 
to Capt. Parry on his third voyage )” p. 49. 


We have made this rapid survey of the first movements of 
Capt. Franklin and his party, without pausing to notice any 
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particular occurrences and remarks, to shew the extraordinary 
facility with which, under proper arrangements, this rude and 
desolate country can be traversed. Capt. Franklin left Liver- 
pool on the 16th of February, and after having crossed the 
Atlantic, and travelled four thousand, six hundred miles, was 
on the 16th of August on the shores of the Polar Sea. 

This whole journey, if the route by the Erie Canali and Lake 
Erie and Huron had been adopted instead of that by Upper 
Canada, could have been made by water with the exception of 
two or three inconsiderable portages. And although many of 
the rivers are shoal and abound with rapids, the skill of the 
boatmen who have been trained to the navigation of them, and 
to the management of the slight skiffs which are used in the 
commerce of the Hudson Bay Company, is able easily to sur- 
mount these obstacles. This wonderful inland navigation is 
formed by a chain of small lakes connected by rivers that dis- 
charge their waters into Lake Superior, until the summit level 
of that part of the continent is attained near the Methye Por- 
tage, when another chain of lakes is gained, connected as the 
former, and discharging their waters through the Mackenzie 
River into the Polar Ocean. On most of these lakes, and on 
many of the connecting and adjoining streams, the Hudson Bay 
Company has trading-houses. And from this grand line of 
communication, several others branching off to the east and 
west, communicate on the one hand with the factories in Hud- 
son Bay, and on the other extend to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. It was at these posts that pemmican and other 
provisions had been prepared for the expedition, and to them 
every necessary article had been previously sent, that all might 
be transported without delay to the neighbourhood of Bear 
Lake, about six hundred miles from the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, where the party was to spend the winter, in order to secure 
the whole of the ensuing summer for the proseeption of their 
enterprise. 

Capt. Franklin having passed a few days in examining some 


of the channels, and some of the many islands at the mouth of 


the Mackenzie River, retraced his steps and reached Fort 
Franklin, the head-quarters of the expedition on the great Bear 
Lake, en the Sth of September. During his absence, Dr. Rich- 
ardson had been engaged in surveying the greater part of the 
Bear Lake to determine the point to which it would be most 
convenient for him to return from the separate expedition with 
which he was charged, (to survey the coast eastwardly from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie to the Coppermine River,) and where 
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boats should await his arrival in the autumn of the ensuing year. 
He accordingly fixed upon Dease River, at the north-east corner 
of the lake, as the spot to which if not prevented by accidents 
he should return. 

On the borders of this lake, the party, amounting to fifty 
besides Indians who hung about them or visited them occasion- 
ally, passed a long and dreary winter. Captain Franklin in 
ascending the Mackenzie, found ice formed in his kettle on the 
22d of August, and it was near the end of the following June 
before they could resume their travels. If their occupations 
and amusements were few, these were varied as much as pos- 
sible to keep up the spirits and preserve the health of the men, 
and in exchange for short days, they frequently enjoyed most 
brilliant nights and fine appearances of the Aurora Borealis. 
They lived during the winter principally on fish, a few animals 
were obtained, and their stock of pemmican was used as spar- 
ingly as possible, as no one could say where and under what 
circumstances the ensuing winter would be passed. ‘Their 
hunting was sometimes carried on under circumstances that 
would make the most adventurous of our southern sportsmen 
quail, and was always precarious. 


“On the 4th of this month, when all were heartily tired of short 
allowance, a report was brought of the traces of a moose deer having 
been seen about twelve miles from the fort. Had the days been longer, 
and a crust formed upon the snow, the hunters would have found no 
great difficulty in running down the animal, but our principal hope lay in 
their getting within shot without “ raising it,”’ the expression used when 
a deer is scared. Beaulieu being the most expert moose-hunter, went 
out ov this occasion, accompanied by two others, Landré, a Chipewyan 
lad, and a Dog-Rib hunter. When they arrived on the deer’s track, 
they found that it had been raised, probably by the Indians, who first 
discovered it; but anxious to procure meat for the fort they commenced 
the pursuit. From their knowledge of the habits of the animal, and of 
the winding course it takes, they were enabled to shorten the distance ; 
but after running four successive days without coming in sight, Beaulieu 
had the misfortune to fall over the stump of a tree and sprain his ancle ; 
the other two hunters being previously tired out. When this accident 
happened, they knew they were near the deer, and that it would soon 
give in, because its footsteps were stained with blood. Beaulieu, how- 
ever, on account of his lameness, returned to the house, and his com- 
panions came with him. During the chase, they bivouacked on the 
snow, and subsisted on a few ptarmigan which they killed. Landré, 
after a night's rest, again set out, and was successful after two more 
days’ running ; not, however, without having nearly lost his life, for the 
moose, on receiving a shot, made a rush at him, striking furiously with 
his fore-feet. He had just time to shelter himself behind a tree, upon 
which the animal spent its efforts, until his gun was again ready.” p. 75. 
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In February, game of all kinds, as well that of the woods as of 
the waters, had nearly failed. The few fish they could take from 
under the ice were out of season and indifferent, but as the sea- 
son advanced, these difficulties were removed, and on the 6th of 
May, some swans, the harbingers of spring, were seen. On the 
24th, the musquetoes appeared, and the first flower, a tussilago, 
was gathered on the 27th. 

During the winter, an additional boat had been built, for which, 
timber, though of an inferior description, was obtained around 
the lake. Some spruce and larch trees were found, whi h had 
attained a size of four or five feet in girth, with a height of from 
fifty to fifty-five feet, and an age, judging by the rings, of from 
one hundred and thirty to two hundred and fifty years, but the 
latter were all decayed at heart. ‘ The only ferine companions 
we now had. says Captain Franklin, were a few hardy quadru- 
peds and birds, capable of euduring the winter—the variety of 
the former was confined to wolves, foxes, martens, hares, mice 
and a few reindeer. Of the feathered tribe, there were the 
raven and Canadian crow, some snow-birds, wood-peckers, red 
caps, cross beaks, Canada, rock and willow partridges, and a 
few hawks and owls.” 

On the Ist of June, every thing was in a state of forwardness 
for the expedition, and all the instructions given, not only for 
the journey during the summer, but for the preparations that 
should be made for the ensuing winter, as one or both parties 
might return to Fort Franklin. It may be proper to mention 
that two other expeditions had been organized in Great-Britain, 
to act, if possible, in concert, or at least towards a common ob- 
ject, with the one which Captain Franklin conducted. Captain 
Parry, for the third time, was directed tothe Polar Sea, by the 
usual routs of Hudson’s or Baffin’s Bay, and with him, if sue- 
cessful, it was supposed that Dr. Richardson might connect his 
journey. Captain Beechy had been dispatched to the Pacifie 
Ocean, and was directed to pass through Behring’s Straits, to 
examine the coast and ocean around Icy Cape, and to await as 
long as the season would admit, the arrival of Captain Franklin 
and his party, if they should succeed in exploring the northern 
coast from M‘Kenzie’s River to that point. It was, therefore, 
not impossible that neither party, even without the occurrence 
of casualties, would return to Fort Franklin, while, on the other 
hand, it was not improbable that both parties might, as actually 
did happen, winter again at that post. 


“* The equipments of the boats being now complete, they were launched 
on the small Jake, and tried under oars and sails. In the afternoon, the 
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men were appointed to their respective stations, and furnished with the 
sky blue water-proof uniforms and feathers, as well as with the arms 
an! clothing which had been provided for the voyage. I acquainted 
thm fully with the object of the expedition, and pointed out their va- 
rious duties. They received these communications with satisfaction, 
were delighted with the prospect of their voyage, and expressed their 
readiness to commence it immediately. Fourteen men, including Au- 
gustus, (an Esquimaux, who had been brought from Hudson Bay as an 
interpreter) were appointed to accompany myself and Lieutenant Bach 
in the Lion and Reliance, the two larger boats ; and ten, including Oolig- 
buck, (another Esquimaux) to go with Dr. Richardson and Mr. Kendall, 
in the Dolphin and Union. In order to make up the complement of 
fourteen for the western party, I proposed to receive two volunteers 
from the Canadian voyagers ; and to the credit of the Canadian enter- 
prise, every man came forward. 

*“* Spare blankets, and every thing that could be useful for the voyage, 
or as presents to the Esquimaux, which our stores could furnish, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties, and put up into bales 
of a size convenient for stowage. This interesting day was closed by 
the consumption of a small quantity of rum, reserved for the occasion, 
followed by a merry dance, in which all joined with great glee, in their 
working dresses. On the following Sunday, the officers and men as- 
sembled at Divine Service, dressed in their new uniforms; and, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary service of the day, the special protection of Provi- 
dence was implored on the enterprise we were about tocommence. The 
guns were cleaned the next day, and stowed in the arm chests, which 
had been made to fit-the boats. -Tuesday and Wednesday were set 
apart for the officers and men to pack their own things. A strong wes- 
tern breeze occurred on the Qist, which removed the ice from the front 
of the house, and opened a passagp to the Bear Lake River. The men 
were sent with the boats and stores to the river in the evening, and were 
heartily cheered on quitting the beet The officers remained to pack 
up the charts, drawings and other*documents, which were to be left at 
the fort; and in the event of none Af the officers returning, Mr. Dease 
was directed to forward them to Engkind. We quitted the house at half 
past ten, on Thursday morning, leaving Cato, the fisherman, in charge, 
until Mr. Dease should return from ‘Fort Norman. This worthy old 
man, sharing the enthusiasm that animated the whole party, would 
not allow us to depart without giving. us his hearty, though solitary 
cheers, which we returned in full ¢horus.” , pp. 85-6. 


The ice prevented them from. passing into the M‘Kenzie Ri- 
ver until the 24th. They ascended, for a short distance, to 
Fort Norman, where their last stores were to be taken on board, 
and onthe 2&th, they finally commenced the voyage of discovery. 

The M‘Kenzie is a rapid river, generally from two to four 
miles wide, in one place, however, named ‘the Ramparts,” 
which they passed on the 29th, it is contracted for a spice of 
seven miles by walls of limestone, to a width.yarying from four 
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to eight hundred yards. The banks are generally sand or lime- 
stone, sometimes beds of earth, with interposing strata of coarse 
coal. In one spot, below Fort Norman, Captain Franklin found 
one of these beds of coal on fire in the very spot where M‘Ken- 
zie had seen it burning in the year 1789. From Fort Simpson 
to the mouth of the M‘Kenzie, the Rocky Mountains run paral- 
lel to that river, as its north-western direction was causing it 
constantly toapproachthat immense chain. ‘These mountains were 
often in sight from the river, and afforded many picturesque views, 
but their height scarcely exceeded two thousand feet. On the 
right, various other mountains were seen at intervals, but no 
extensive or connected chain. The middle country between 
Bear Lake and the ocean is inhabited by the Hare and Lou- 
cheux Indians, the sea-coast by the Esquimaux, who extend 
across the continent, confining themselves, almost entirely, to 
the shores and islands of the Polar Sea, and depending, princi- 
pally, for their food on the productions of that cold and stormy 
and almost perpetually frozen ocean. It seems surprising that 
a people can subsist and perpetuate their race under the priva- 
tions and sufferings these hordes are compelled to undergo. 

On the 3d of July, the expedition arrived at that point of the 
river where the Delta commences, and on the 4th, the two par- 
ties separated. Captain Franklin descended the western chan- 
nel which approaches the Rocky Mountains, and on the 7th 
arrived at the mouth of the river. 

It seems difficult, even after the discoveries of this voyage, to 
determine the real extent of the estuary of the M‘Kenzie.— 
It disembogues its waters into the ocean through many channels, 
wide, but, from the prevalence of northerly winds, so choked up 
with sands, that boats drawing but eighteen or twenty inches of 
water, find it difficult to approach the shore—and this was the 
character of the whole coast to the west of that river, as far as 
it was explored by Captain Franklin. On one of the many 
islands which are situated at the mouth of the river, a crowd 
of tents was observed surrounded by strolling Esquimaux :— 


** On quitting the channel of the river, we entered into the Bay, which 
was about six miles wide, with an unbounded prospect to leeward, and 
steering toward the tents, under easy sail, with the ensigns flying. The 
water became shallow as we drew towards the island, and the boats 
touched the ground, when about a mile from the beach ; we shouted 
and made sigus to the Esquimaux to come off, and then pulled a short 
way back to awuit their arrival in deeper water. Three canoes instantly 
put off from the shore, and before they could reach us others were 
launched in such quick succession, that the whole space between the 
island and the boats was covered with them. We endeavoured to count 
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their numbers as they approached, and had proceeded as far as seventy 

' three canoes, and five oomiaks (canoes for women) when the sea be- 
came so crowded by fresh arrivals, that we could advance no further 
in our reckoning.” p. 97. 


The party soon became surrounded by three or four hundred 
natives, who were quite friendly at first, but tempted by what 
they saw, while the boats were still aground, they made a 
sudden and terrible attack—pulling and dragging off every thing 
they could lay their hands on. This was resisted by the men 
who sat upon the coverings of the boats, kicking and thumping 4 
the aggressors with the butts of their muskets for several hours. : 
No blows were struck by the Indians, and Captain Franklin, 4 
wisely, as appears from the result, prohibited his men from fir- 
ing. The Indians at last retired, carrying off but few articles of 
any value. Augustus, the Esquimaux lad, duiing the whole : 
disturbance with these Indians, distinguished himself by his 
courage and fidelity, and was of vast importance in saving the 


party. 


‘* But to resume the narrative of the voyage. The breeze became 
moderate and fair; the sails were set, and we passed along the coast 
in a W. N. W. direction, until eleven in the evening, when we halted 
on a low island, covered with drift wood, to repair the sails, and to put 
the boats in proper order for a sea voyage. The continuance and in- 
crease of the favourable wind urged us to make all possible despatch, 
and at three in the morning of the 9th, again embarking, we kept in 
three fathoms water, at the distance of two miles from the land After 
sailing twelve miles, our progress was completely stopped by the ice ad- 
hering to the shore, and stretching beyond the limits of our view to the 
seaward. We could not effect a landing until we had gone back some 
miles, as we had passed a sheet of ice which was fast to the shoré; but 
at length a convenient spot being found, the boats were hauled up on the 
beach. We quickly ascended to the top of the bank to look around, 
and from thence had the mortification to perceive that we had just ar- 
rived in time to witness the first rupture of the ice. The only lane of 
water in the direction of our course was that from which we had been 
forced to retreat : in every other part, the sea appeared to be as firmly 3 
frozen as in winter; and even close to our encampment the masses of 
ice were piled up to the height of thirty feet. Discouraging as was this 
prospect, we had the consolation to know that our store of provisions, 4 
(for three months) was sufficiently ample to allow of a few days deten- 3 
tion.” p. 106. 


On the 11th of July, a strong breeze during the night, having 
removed the ice a little in front of the encampment, the party 
embarked, and after labouring along the coast, amidst masses 
of ice, in fogs, rains and mists, over mud and shallows through 
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which the men were frequently compelled to wade and drag the 
boats, encountering all sorts of difficulties, and, at times, nar- 
rowly escaping being crushed between bodies of ice, the party 
arrived on the 16th of August, at Point Beechy, three hundred 
and ninety-one miles from the mouth of the M‘Kenzie. 

The following extract will give some idea of the difficulties 
Captain Franklin and his party had to encounter along this 
dreary coast. The whole voyage was scarcely more than a 
repetition of similar scenes : 


“On the 10th, the continuance of the gale and of the fog, more 
opaque if possible than before, and more wet, were not only productive 
of irksome detention, but they prevented us from taking exercise: our 
walks being confined to a space between the marks which the Esqui- 
maux had put upon two projecting points, whither we went at every 
glimpse of clearness, to examine ito the state of the waves. We wit- 
nessed with regret in these short rambles, the havoc which this dreary 
weather made amongst the flowers. Many that had been blooming on 
our arrival, were now lying prostrate and withered. ‘These symptoms 
of decay could not fail painfully to remind us that the term of our ope- 
rations was fast approaching ; and often at this time did every one 
express a wish that we had some decked vessel, in which the provision 
could be secured from the injury of salt water, and the crew sheltered 
when they required rest, that we might quit this shallow coast, and steer 
at once towards Icy Cape. We designated this dreary place by the 
name of Foggy Island. As an instance of the illusion occasioned by 
the fog, I may mention that our hunters sallied forth on more than one 
occasion, to fire at what they supposed to be deer, on the bank about 
one hundred yards from the tents, which to their surprise took wing, 
and proved to be cranes and geese. 

“The wind changed from east to west in the course of the night, and 
at eight in the morning of the 11th, the fog disappeared sufficiently to 
allow of our seeing a point bearing N.W by W about three miles and 
a half distant, which we supposed to be an island. We therefore has- 
tened to embark ; but before the boats could be dragged so far from the 
shore that they could float, the fog returned. The wind, however, bein 
light, we resolved to proceed, and steer by compass to the land that had 
been seen. Soon after quitting the beach, we met with shoals, which 
forced us to alter the course more to the north; and having made the 
distance at which we estimated the point to be, and being ignorant 
which way the coast trended beyond it, we rested for some time upon 
the oars, in the hope that the fog would clear away, even for a short 
time, to enable us to shape our course anew; but in vain; all our 
movements in the bay being impeded by the flats that surrounded us, 
we were compelled to return to Foggy Island. Scarcely had the men 
made a fire to dry their clothes, which were thoroughly wet from wading 
over the flats, than the fog again dispersing, we pushed off once more. 
On this occasion we arrived abreast of the point whilst the weather con- 
tinued clear, but found a reef, over which the waves washed, stretching 
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to the north-west, beyond the extent of our view. Just as we began to 
proceed along the reef, the recurrence of the fog rendered it necessary 
for us to seek for shelter on the shore ; and as we were heartily tired of 
our late encampment, we endeavoured to find another, but the shoals 
prevented our reaching any landing place. We therefore retraced our 
course, though with much reluctance to Foggy Island, which the men 
declared to be an enchanted island. ‘Though our wanderings this day 
did not exceed seven miles, the crews were employed upwards of two 
hours in dragging the boats through the mud, when the temperature of 
the water was at 40, and that of the air 41. They endured this fatigue 
with the greatest cheerfulness, though it was evident they suffered very 
much from the cold; in the evening we witnessed the ill effects of this 
kind of labour, by finding their legs much swelled and inflamed. The 
fear of their becoming ill from a frequent repetition of such operations, 
made me resolve not to attempt the passage of these flats again until 
the weather should be so clear that we might ascertain their extent, and 
see in what way they might be passed with less risk. Fog is, of all 
others, the most hazardous state of the atmosphere for navigation in an 
icy sea, especially when it is acompanied by strong breezes, but par- 
ticularly so for boats where the shore is unapproachable. If caught by 
a gale, a heavy swell, or drifting ice, the result must be their wreck, or 
the throwing the provisions overboard to lighten them, so as to proceed 
into shoal water. Many large pieces of ice were seen on the borders of 
the shallow water, and from the lowness of the temperature, we con- 
cluded that the main body was at no great distance. We had also 
passed through a stream of perfectly fresh water, which we supposed 
was poured out from a large river in the intermediate vicinity, but the 
fog prevented our seeing its outlet. The atmosphere was equally foggy 
throughout the night, and all the 12th, although the wind had changed 
to the east, and blew a strong breeze. Winds from this quarter had 
been extremely prevalent since the preceding April; but on our former 
visit to the Polar Sea, they had been of rare occurrence, and confined 
to the spring months, which we passed at Fort Enterprize. The ob- 
stinate continuance of fog forms another material difference between 
this season and the same period of 1821. We were only detained three 
times in navigating along the coast that year to the east of the Copper 
mine River ; but on this voyage, hardly a day passed after our depar- 
ture from the Mackenzie, that the atmosphere was not at some time so 
foggy as to hide every object more distant than four or five miles. The day 
that I visited Mount Conybeare, and that spent on Flaxman’s Island, 
form the only exceptions to this remark. A question therefore suggests 
itself: whence arises this difference? which, I presume, can be best 
answered by reference to the greater accumulation of ice on this coast, 
and to the low and very swampy nature of the land. There is a con- 
stant exhalation of moisture from the ice and swamps during the sum- 
mer months, which is, perhaps, prevented from being carried off by the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, and, therefore, becomes condensed 
into a fog. The coast to the eastward of the Coppermine River is 
high and dry, and far less encumbered with ice. 
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‘‘ Some deer appearing near the encampment, a party was despatched 
in pursuit of them; but having been previously fired at by Augustus, 
they proved too wary. ‘The exertions of the men were, however, re- 
warded by the capture of some geese and ducks. The whole of the 
vegetation had now assumed the autumnal tint. 

“There was not the least abatement in the wind, or change in the 
murky atmosphere throughout the 13th. The party assembled at di- 
vine service, and afterwards amused themselves as they could in their 
tents, which were now so saturated with wet as to be very comfortless 
abodes ; and in order to keep ourselves tolerably warm, we were obliged 
to cover the feet with blankets ; our protracted stay having caused such 
a great expenditure of the drift wood, that we found it necessary to be 
frugal in its use, and only to light the fire when we wanted to cook the 
meals. The nights too we regretted to find, were lengthening very 
fast; so that from 10 P M. to 2 A. M. there was too little light for pro- 
ceeding in any unknown trach.” pp. 136-9. 


In their progress along the coast, the party had frequent in- 
terviews with the Esquimaux. ‘The following extract contains 
some general remarks on this hardy race :— 


“ The Esquimaux revisited us in the morning with their women and 
children ; the party consisted of forty-eight persons. They seated them- 
selves as before in a semicircle, the men being in front, and the women 
behind. Presents were made to those who had uot before received any, 
and we afterwards purchased several pair of seal-skin boots, a few 
pieces of dressed seal-skin, aid some deer-skin, cut and twisted, to be 
used as cords. Beads, pins, needles and ornamental articles were most 
in request by the women, to whom the goods principally belonged, but 
the men were eager to get any thing that was made of iron. 'They were 
supplied with hatchets, files, ice-chizels, fire-steels, Indian awls and fish 
hooks. ‘They were very anxious to procure knives, but as each was in 
possession of one, I reserved the few which we had for another occasion. 
The quarter from whence these knives were obtained, will appear in a 
subsequent part of the narrative. It was amusing to see the purposes 
to which they applied the different articles given to them; some of the 
men danced about with a large codfish hook, dangling from the nose ; 
others stuck an awl through the same part, aud the women immediately 
decorated their dresses with the ear-rings, thimbles ,or whatever trinket 
they received. ‘There was in the party a great proportion of elderly 
persons, who appeared in excellent health, and were very active. The 
men were stout and robust, and taller than Augustus, or than those seen 
on the east coast by Capt. Parry. ‘Their cheek boues were less project- 
ing than the representations given of the Esquimaux on the castern 
coast, but they had the small eye and broad nose which ever distinguish 
that people. Except the young persons, the whole party were afflicted 
with sore eyes, arising from exposure to the glare of ice and snow, and 
two of the old men were nearly blind. They wore the hair ou the upper 
lip and chin; the latter, as well as that on their head; being permitted to 
grow long, though in some cases, a circular spot on the crown of the head 
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was cut bare, like the tonsure of the Roman Catholic Clergy. Every 
man had pieces of bone or shells thrust through the septum of his nose ; 
and holes were pierced on each side of the under lip, in which were 
placed circular pieces of ivory, with a large blue bead in the centre, simi- 
lar to those represented in the drawings of the natives on the N. W. 
coast of America, in Kotzebue’s voyage. These ornaments were so 
much valued that they declined selling them ; and when not rich enough 
to procure beads or ivory, stones and pieces of bone were substituted. 
These perforations are made at the age of puberty; and one of the 
party, who appeared to be about fourteen years old, was pointed out 
with delight by his parents, as having to undergo the operation in the 
following year. He was a goodlooking boy, and we could not fancy 
his countenance would be much improved by the insertion of the bones 
or stones, which have the effect of depressing the under lip, and keep- 
ing the mouth open. 

“ Their dress consisted of a jacket of reindeer skin, with a skirt be- 
hind and before, and a small hood; breeches of the same material, and 
boots of seal-skin. Their weapons for the chase were bows and arrows, 
very neatly made; the latter being headed with bone or iron; and for 
fishing, spears tipped with bone. They also catch fish with nets and 
lines. All were armed with knives, which they either keep in their 
hand, or thrust up the sleeve of their shirt. They had received from 
the Loucheux Indians some account of the destructive effect of guns. 
The dress of the women differed from that of the men only in their 
wearing wide trowsers, and in the size of their hoods which do not fit 
close to the head, but are made large, for the purpose of receiving their 
children. These are ornamented with stripes of different coloured skins, 
and round the top is fastened a bunch of wolf’s hair, made to stand 
erect. Their own black hair is very tastefully turned up from behind to 
the top of the head, and tied by strings of white and blue beads, or cords 
of white deer-skin. It is divided in front so as to form on each side a 
thick tail, to which are appended strings of beads that reach to the waist. 
The women were from four feet and a half to four and three quarters 
high, and generally fat. Some of the younger females and the children 
were preity ” pp. 109-111. 


A point in longitude 141° W. which was named Point Demar- 
cation, marks the boundary between the British and Russian 
dominions on the northerv coast of America. Spurs or ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains continued along the coast at distances 
of twelve to thirty miles as far as longitude 145° W. when they 
either terminated or receded too fur to the south to be visible 
from the reefs. The country between these mountains and the 
sea is flat, swarmpy and sterile. The whole coast was shallow 
for several miles, generally from four to seven from the shore. 
No place was discovered where a ship could have been shel- 
tered. The ice was packed against the land by every wind 
that blew from the ocean, although at a distance the sea hal 
peared open and navigable for large vessels. 
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«« By the middle of August it became incumbent on me,” says 
Captain Franklin, “to consider whetier the prospect of our 
attaining the object of the voyage was sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant the exposure of the party, to daily increasing risk, by 
continuing on.” Forty days of the finest part of the season had 
been consumed, and only one half of the distance between Mac- 
keuzie’s River and Icy Cape had been traversed, and although 
the sea was more open and the ice more broken than at the 
commencement of the journey, yet the period was rapidly ap- 
proaching when new ice would begin to form, and in the unex- 
plored portion of the journey they might be detained by unex- 
pected difliculties, by deep bays or projecting promontories, 
until the season should be lost in which there could be any pro- 
bability of finding Captain Beechy in the neighbourhood of Tey 
Cape. The birds began to wing their autumnal flight, and if at 
an advanced period of the summer and of their journey, the 
boats should, by any accident, be lost, the result would be fatal 
to the party. Captain Franklin, therefore, prudently resolved 
to retrace his steps and return to his winter quarters at Bear 
Lake. 

From the broken state of the ice and the prevalence of 
westerly winds, his return was much more expeditious than his 
outward voyage. On the Isth, the boats turned from Point 
Beechy, on the 29th reached the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
and on the 2ist of September arrived safely at Fort Franklin. 

Of the coast beyond the point where Captain Franklin halted, 
he could gain but little information. The natives represented 
it as still more shoal than the portion along which he had passed, 
intersected at one point by a deep inlet, which was supposed to 
be the estuary of a large river flowing to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

We know not whether any further steps will be taken to ex- 
plore those portions of the northern coasts of this continent 
which are still unknown. If any party should be sent to con- 
tinue the discoveries made by Captain Franklin, it would pro- 
bably be a good arrangement not only to send a vessel to cruise 
about the ley Cape during the summer, but to send one pre- 
pared to pass the winter in Kotzebue’s Sound, whose commander 
should be directed to await there the arrival of the travellers. 
It appears to us probable that if Captain Franklin could have 
been assured of finding shelter aud relief at Kotzebue’s Sound, 
he might have reached that point by the time he arrived at 
Fort Franklin, or certainly before the winter became too severe 
to permit him to travel—whereas, if he had persevered and ar- 
rived on the coast between Icy Cape aud Behring’s Straits, after 
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Captain Beechy had been compelled to quit those high latitudes, 
the destruction of his party would have been perhaps inevitable. 

We will now follow the other party on its voyage of discovery. 
Dr. Richardson on parting with Captain Franklin on the 4th of 
July, took at first the middle channel of the Mackenzie, and 
then diverged into the eastern branch, that he might trace the 


-course of the main land. On the 10th he reached the mouth 


of the river. The shores as well as the islands in the river, were 
flat, wet and sandy, as if composed of the drifting sands of the 
river and coast. Most of the borders of the river near its 
mouth, bear the marks of inundation, and drift wood was seen 
all along the coast visited by both parties, at heights much above 
the level of the ocean. This is somewhat remarkable, for as 
every wind from sea packs the ice in immense bodies immedi- 
ately against the land, it seems difficult to suppose that a surf 
of even twenty feet could ever beat on the coast—perhaps the 
country is occasionally subject from heavy rains at the breaking 
up of the winter, to greater inundations than from the obser- 
vations of our travellers during the seasons they visited it, we 
should be led to imagine. 

Dr. Richardson, during his descent down the river, met with 
many of the Esquimaux. On several occasions they attempted 
to plunder every thing that was exposed to their eupidity, and 
once made an attack so serious as to threaten unpleasant results. 
Fortunately the natives were frightened away by the unexpected 
exhibition of fire arms, of which they seem to have acquired by 
their intercourse with the inland Indians, a wholesome terror. 
These had been previously concealed, that the Esquimaux might 
entertain no apprehension of hostile intentions on the part of 
their visitors. Dr. Richardson considers the Esquimaux as 
better prepared for civilization than any of the Indian tribes on 
the continent. We subjoin a few of his observations : 


“When we left the shore, all the males, twenty-one in number, em- 
barked in their small canoes or kaiyaks and accompanied us; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour, the women had struck the tents and 
embarked them, together with their children, dogs and luggage, in their 
row boats or oomiaks, and were close in pursuit. For a time we pro- 
ceeded down the river together in an amicable manner, bartering beads, 
fire-steels, flints, files, knives, hatchets, and kettles, for fish, adzes, spears 
and arrows. ‘The natives seemed to have a correct idea of property, 
and showed much tact in their commerce with us; circumstances 
which have been held by an eminent historian to be evidences of a con- 
siderable progress towards civilization. 'They were particularly cautious 
not to glut the market by too great a display of their stock in trade ; 
producing only one article at a time, and not attempting to out-bid each 
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other: nor did I ever observe them endeavour to deprive one another 
of any thing obtained in barter or as a present. As is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, ibey asked our names and told us theirs, a practice 
diametrically opposite to that of the Indiaws, who conceive it to be im- 
proper to mention a man’s name in his presence, and will not, on any 
account, designate their near relatives, except by some indirect phrase. 
They showed much more curiosity respecting the construction of our 
boats than any of the tribes of Indians we bad seen, and expressed 
great admiration of the rudder, soon comprehending its mode of action, 
although it is a contrivance of which they were previously ignorant. 
They were incessant in their inquiries as to the use of every thing they 
saw in our possession, but were sometimes content with an answer too 
brief to afford much explanation. * * * * Some of the young 
girls had a considerable share of beauty, and seemed to have spared no 
pains in ornamenting their persons. ‘Their hair was turned up in a 
neat knot, on the crown of the head, and a lock or queue, tied by a 
fillet of beads, hung down by the ears on each side. Mr. Nuttall, in 
his account of the Quapaws or Arkansaws, mentions that the unmar- 
ried women wear their hair braided into two parts, brought round to 
either ear in a cylindrical form and ornamented with beads; and a 
similar attention to head-dress is paid by some of the Indian women 
inhabiting the borders of the great Canada lakes, and also by the Taw- 
cullies or Carriers of New Caledonia; but the females of all the tribes 
of Indians that we saw in our route through the northern parts of the 
fur countries, suffer their hair to hang loose about their ears, and, in 
general, adorn their persons Jess than the men of the same tribe. The 
Esquimaux women dressing better, and being required to labour less 
than the Indian females, may be considered as a proof that the former 
nation has made the greater progress towards civilization; and I am 
of opinion that the Esquimaux would adopt European habits and cus- 
toms more readily than the Indians. 

“Though there are many circumstances which widely distinguish 
the Esquimaux from their Indian neighbours, they might all, possibly, 
be traced to the necessity of associating in numbers for the capture of 
the whale, and of laying up large hoards of blubber for winter consump- 
tion. Thus have they been induced to build villages for their common 
residence, and from thence have originated those social habits which 
are incompatible with the wandering and precarious life of an Indian 
hunter. It would lead, however, to too long a digression, were I to 
enter into details on this subject, and I resume, therefore, the narrative 
of the voyage.’”* pp. 167-170. 


“* The Esquimaux method of settling disputes, which we learned from Augustus, 
deserves to be mentioned, not only as being very different from the sullen conduct 
of an attronted Indian, but from its coincidence with the practice of a people widely 
separated from them—the native inhabitants of Sydney, in New South Wales. Mr. 
Cunningham, in his entertaining work on New South Wales, says, ‘The common 
practice of fighting amongst the natives is still with the waddie, each alternately 
stooping the head to receive the other’s blows, until one tambles down, it bein 
considered cowardly to evade a stroke.’ The Esquimaux use the fist instead o 
the waddie, in these singular duels, but there is no other difference betwixt their 
practice and that of the New South Wales people. Another coincidence betwixt 
the Esquimaux and the inhabitants of Australasia, is the use of the throwing stick 
for discharging their spears.” 
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From the mouth of the Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, in lat. 
70° 36’ N. long. 127° 35 , the coast is similar to that on the west 
of that river—flat, shoal, foggy, and generally covered with ice. 
Indeed Dr. Richardson supposes he had during that time been 
coasting along islands which separate a large inland sheet of 
brackish water, called the Esquimaux Lake, from the sea. 


* Taking for granted that the accounts we received from the natives 
were (as our own observations led us to believe) correct, Esquimaux 
Lake is a very extensive and curious piece of water The Indians say 
that it reaches to within four days’ march of Fort Good Hope ; and the 
Esquimaux informed us that it extends from Point Encounter to Cape 
Bathurst, thus ascribing to it an extent from north to south of more 
than one hundred and forty miles, and from east to west of one hun- 
dred and fifty. It is reported to be full of islands, to be every where 
brackish ; and, besides its communication with the eastern branch of 
the Mackenzie, to receive two other large rivers. If a conjecture may 
be hazarded about the original formation of a lake which we had so 
few opportunities of examining, it seems probable that the alluvial mat- 
ters brought down by the Mackenzie, and other rivers, have gradually 
formed a barrier of islands and shoals, which, by preventing the free 
access of the tide, enables the fresh water to maintain the predominance 
behind it. The action of the waves of the sea has a tendency to in- 
crease the height of the barrier, while the currents of the rivers and 
ebb-tide preserve the depth of the lake. A great formation of wood- 
coal will, I doubt not, be ultimately formed by the immense quantities 
of drift-timber annually deposited on the borders of Esquimaux Luke. 
pp- 191-192. 


Cape Bathurst proved to be the most northwardly point of 
the main land which was seen during the voyage. It is a few 
miles farther north than Return Reef of Capt. Franklin, and is 
most probably with the exception of the land near Icey Cape, 
since discovered by Captain Beechy in the Blossom, the most 
northern point of the American continent. From this Cape to 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, the coast was materially 
changed and the navigation became more easy. The shores 
were steep—the ocean comparatively free from ice—the land 
high, and the coast skirted with a chain of low mountains, and 
many inlets and harbours occurred in which large vessels might 
find shelter. ‘The surface of the land was in places covered 
with rock so as to exclude vegetation, and it would be difficult 
to imagine a more inhospitable region. 

Dr. Richardson with his party had reached Cape Bathurst 
on the Leth of July, and on the Sth of August entered the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. As his instructions were to return 
from this point overland, if practicable, to Bear Lake, and as the 
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coast in this neighbourhood had been surveyed in their former 
expedition, no pause in their movements took place. On the 
9th the party ascended the river about eleven miles to Bloody 
Fall, and as from this spot the river was rapid and shoal for 
forty miles, they here abandoned their boats and superfluous 
baggage, and made the arrangements necessary for their jour- 
ney across the country to Bear Lake. 


“The Coppermine River, for forty miles above Bloody Fall, flows 
over an uneven stony bed, betwixt precipitous rocky walls, and is full 
of rapids. It is totally impracticable to ascend it in boats having a 
greater draught of water than a few inches; and even a small canoe 
must be frequently carried over land for considerable distances, to avoid 
the numerous obstacles which occur. It was necessary therefore, that we 
should leave at this place the Dolphin and Union, and every thing that was 
not absolutely necessary for our journey. We determined, however, on 
taking with us Colonel Pasley’s canvass boat, the Walnut-shell, in the 
hope of its occasionally relieving the men of their burdens for a short 
time, should any part of the river admit of its use. The afternoon was 
employed in arranging the loads for crossing the barren grounds.— 
Twenty pounds of pemmican were allotted to each man, and the pack- 
ages of maccaroni, arrow-root, portable-soup, chocolate, sugar and tea, 
were equally distributed ; together with the nautical almanack, astro- 
nomical tables, charts, two fishing nets, the collection of plants, speci- 
meus of rocks, and the portable boat, kettles and hatchets; all of 
which, with the blankets, spare shoes, guns and ammunition, made a 
load of about seventy-two pounds a man. Mr. Kendall undertook to 
carry the sextant and aximuth-compass ; and I took the artificial hori- 
zon and a package of paper for drying plants, besides which, we each 
carried a blanket, gun and ammunition. As I feared that some of the 
party would overrate their strength, ann, through a desire of saving 
some favourite article, load themselves too heavily at the outset, which 
could not fail to prove very injurious to the regularity and speed of our 
march, I informed them, that as soon as we were at a convenient dis- 
tance from our present encampment, | should halt and examine all 
their bundles. 

The boats were drawn up on shore, out of the reach of any flood, 
and the remainder of the articles that we had brought to give the Es- 
quimaux, were put into boxes and placed in the tents, that they might 
be readily found by the first party of that nation that passed this way. 
They consisted of fish-hooks, lines, hatchets, knives, files, fire-steels, 
kettles, combs, awls, needles, thread, blue and red cloth, gartering, and 
beads, sufficient to serve a considerable number of Esquimaux for several 
years. The tents were securely pitched, and the Union Jack hoisted, 
partly for the purpose of attracting the attention of the natives, and 
partly to show them the mode of using the tents, which may prove to 
be very useful in their journeys. ‘That no accident might occur from 
the natives finding any of our powder, all that we did not require to take 
with us was thrown inte the river. pp. 222-223. 
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The party continued along the bank of the Coppermine River 
until the 13th, when having reached that point where this river 
makes its nearest approach to the north-east arm of Bear Lake, 
they commenced their journey across the intermediate country, 
which they found hilly and almost mountainous, nearly destitute 
of trees and covered with rocks and stones. On the 18th they 
reached the mouth of Dease’s river; on the 24th, the boats 
which were to meet them at this point arrived: and on the Ist 
of September they returned to Fort Franklin, after a journey of 
seventeen hundred and nine geographical miles, and an absence 
of seventy-one days. At this post, in a few days, Capt. Franklin 
joined them. 

Dr. Richardson in order to have more leisure and a better 
opportunity of making ubservations on the geology of the coun- 
try, left Fort Franklin after a few days rest, and ~eturned to 
Slave Lake, and during the winter and spring travelled south- 
wardly as far as Cumberland House, near Lake Winnipeg.— 
Captain Franklin remained at Bear Lake until the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, when he left that place in a sledge drawn by dogs, and 
took a route through the woods to Fort Simpson, and from 
thence travelling by the same conveyance, he went to the Slave 
Lake and afterwardsto Fort Chipewyan on the Athabasca Lake ; 
from thence, as soon as the rivers were navigable, he continued 
to Fort Cumberland, where he arrived on the I8th of June, 
and rejoined Dr. Richardson after a separation of eleven months. 

At Cumberland, he also found Mr. Drummond, the assist- 
ant naturalist to the expedition, who had been detached from 
the party in the summer of 1825, to explore the country and 
collect specimens in the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. 
While Captain Franklin was proceeding to the Mackenzie, Mr. 
Drummond joined a regular brigade of traders going from Cum- 
berland House to the Rocky Mountains. Much of the route was 
over sandy plains, and as they approached the mountains they 
passed through a swampy and thickly wooded country. The 
road was so bad that they were obliged to reduce the luggage 
as much as possible. Mr. Drummond only took with him one 
bale of paper for drying plants, a few shirts and a blanket. ‘The 
party reached the mountains on the 14th of October, Mr. 
Drummond continued with them for fifty miles of the portage 
road towards the Columbia, when he left them, to proceed with 
a single hunter and his family, a few horses and a man to take 
care of them who had been engaged for his service by Mr. 
M‘Millan, the chief of the brigade. With this slender equip- 
ment he passed the winter at the foot of the mountains on a 
fork of the Red Deer river in a hut composed of the branches 
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of trees. In the winter, provisions became scarce, and the hunter 
and his family went off in quest of animals, taking with them 
the man who had charge of the horses, to bring back a supply as 
soon as it could be procured. Mr. Drummond remained alone 
for the rest of the winter, except when this man occasionally 
visited him with meat. It is no wonder that he found his time 
hang heavy, having no books, being unable to collect specimens 
of natural history, and surrounded by a waste of snow aver- 
aging six feet deep. 

The next summer he passed among the mountains, princi- 
pally in the neighbourhood of the portage across them, leading 
to the Columbia River. He crossed the mountains once, but in 
order to return in time to meet Dr. Richardson, he immediately 
recrossed them. 


‘“‘ The snow covered the ground too deeply to permit me to add much 
to my collections in this hasty trip over the mountains, but it was impos- 
sible to avoid remarking the great superiority of climate on the western 
side of that lofty range. From the instant the descent toward the Pacific 
commences, there is a visible improvement in the growth of timber, and 
the variety of forest trees greatly increase. ‘Che few mosses that I 
gleaned in the excursion were so fine, that I could not but deeply regret 
that — unable to pass a season or two in that interesting region.” 
p. 250. 


Mr. Drummond passed the greater part of the second winter 
at posts of the Hudson Bay Company, and rejoined his compa- 
nions early in the spring. His collections on the mountains 
amounted to about fifteen hundred species of plants, one hun- 
dred and fifty birds, fifty quadrupeds, and a considerable num- 
ber of insects. Dr. Richardson, on the coast of the Polar Sea, 
had noticed only about one hundred and seventy species of 
phanogrmous plants, of which only twelve attained the size of 
small shrubs. 

The journal of this expedition contains many interesting ob- 
servations on the native tribes, and much meteorological and 
geological information. The latter will be useful in forming a 
good geological chart of this continent, when the northern dis- 
tricts shall be more extensively explored. At present, only de- 
tached facts are presented, from which we cannot yet draw many 
general conclusions. The greatest degree of cold which was ex- 
perienced at Franklin was on the 7th of February, 1827, when 
the mercury sunk to 58 deg. below Zero. 

_ Captain Franklin reached Montreal in August, and proceed- 
ing to New-York, where he embarked, arrived at Liverpool on 
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the 26th of September, after an absence of two years, seven 
months and a half. Lieutenant Back, who had been left in 
charge of the remainder of the party at Fort Franklin, travelled 
in the spring and summer by the usual route to York Factory, 
— Bay, and reached Portsmouth on the 10th of Oc- 
tober. 

We shall now briefly notice the result of these expeditions : 

On the Isth of August, the day that Captain Franklin com- 
menced his retreat from Beechy Point tothe mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie, the party in the ship Blossom, under Captain Beechy, 
had passed Behring’s Straits, and were then off Icy Cape, and 
on that very day, Mr. Elson, the master, with the barge, had 
quitted the ship, and were proceeding along the coast without 
interruption. It was not until the 22d, that he met any impe- 
diments from ice— 


‘** When he arrived off a very low sandy spit, beyond which, to the 
eastward, the coast formed a bay, with a more easterly trending than 
that on the west side ; but it was so low that it could not be traced far, 
and became blended with the ice before it reached the horizon. It was 
found impossible to proceed round the spit, in consequence of the ice 
being grounded upon it, and extending to the horizon in every direc- 
tion, except that by which the boat had advanced, and was so compact, 
that no openings were seen in any part of it. This point, which is the 
most northern part of the continent yet known, lies in latitude by meri- 
dian altitude of the sun, 71% 23’ 39’ N.; and is situated one hundred 
and twenty miles beyond Icy Cape. Between these two stations, and, 
indeed, to the southward of the latter, the coast is very flat, abounding 
in lakes and rivers, which are too shallow to be entered by any thing 
but abaidar. The greater part of the coast is thickly inhabited by Es- 
quimaux, who have thin, winter habitations close to the beach.” p. 143. 


The barge did not turn back before the 25th. From Beechy 
Point to the point where the Blossom’s boat was detained, is 
but one hundred and sixty miles. If any provision had been 
made for an expedition overland, after the boats had proceeded 
as far as practicable, there might, during this summer, have 
been no difficulty in succeeding. For the party in the Blos- 
som’s boat did not commence their retreat until seven days af- 
ter Captain Franklin had abandoned the expedition on his side, 
and mizht have continued somewhat longer on the coast. But 
the best arrangement would probably be the one we have for- 
merly suggested. For the summers of this northern region, as 
every where else, vary greatly intemperature. Capt. Franklin 
found a considerable difference between the seasons of 1821 and 
1826. The prevailing winds were different. The continuance 
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of fogs was much more obstinate during the latter summer than 
in the former. 


“* We were only detained three times in navigating along the coast 
that year (1821) to the east of the Coppermine River; but on this 
voyage, (says Captain Franklin) hardly a day passed that the atmos- 
phere was not, at some time, so foggy as to hide every object more 
distant than four or five miles.” p. 138. 

* Could 1 have known, (says Captain Franklin) or by possibility 
have imagined, that a party from the Blossom had been at the distance 
of only one hundred and sixty miles from me, no difficulties, dangers or 
discouraging circumstances, should have prevailed on me to return. It 
is useless now to speculate on the probable result of a proceeding which 
did not take place ; but I may observe that, had we gone forward as 
soon as the weather permitted, namely, on the 18th, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that any change of c.rcumstances could have enabled us to over- 
take the Blossom’s barge.” p. 145. 


After Captain Franklin’s return to England, he was informed 
by Captain Beechy, that the summer of 1827, was still less 
favourable to the navigation of those seas than that of 1826, 
the boats not being able to proceed within one hundred miles 
of the point they had reached the preceding season. 

We will close this article with the observations which Capt. 
Franklin makes on the subject of a North-West Passage. 


“The Northern Coast of America has now been actually surveyed 
from the meridiau of 109° to 1494° west; and from Icey Cape eastward 
to about 156° west, leaving not more than fifty leagues of unsurveyed 
coast, between Point Turnagain and Icy Cape. Further, the deline- 
ation of the west side of Melville Peninsula, in the chart of Capt. Parry’s 
second voyage, conjoined with information which we obtained from the 
Northern Indians, fairly warrants the conclusion, that the coast pre- 
serves an easterly direction from Point Turnagain towards Repulse Bay; 
and that, in all probability, there are no insurmountable obstacles be- 
tween this part of the Polar Sea and the extensive openings into the 
Atlantic, through Prince Regent Inlet and the Strait of the Fury and 
the Hecla. 

“* Whenever it may be considered desirable to complete the deline- 
ation of the coast of the American Continent, I conceive that another 
attempt should be made to connect Point Turuagain with the important 
discoveries of Captain Parry, by renewing the expedition which was 
undertaken by Captain Lyon, and which, but for the boisterous weather 
that disabled the Griper, must have long since repaid his well-known 
zeal and enterprize with discoveries of very great interest. 

“‘ In considering the best means of effecting the North-West Passage 
in a ship, it has hitherto been impossible not to assent to the opinion 50 
judiciously formed, and so convincingly stated by Captain Parry, that 
the attempt should be made from the Atlantic rather than by Behring’s 
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Straits, because the enterprize is then commenced after a voyage of 
short duration, subject to comparatively few vicissitudes of climate, and 
with the equipments thoroughly effective, But important as these ad- 
vantages are, they may, perhaps, be more than balanced by some cir- 
cumstances which have been brought to light by our expedition. The 
prevalence of north-west winds during the season that the ice is in the 
most favourable state for navigation, would greatly facilitate the voyage 
of a ship to the eastward, whilst it would be equally adverse to her 
progress in the opposite direction. It is also well known, that the coast 
westward of the Mackenzie is almost unapproachable by ships, and it 
would, therefore, be very desirable to get over that part of the voyage 
in the first season. Though we did not observe any such easterly cur- 
rent as was found by Captain Parry in the Fury and Hecla Strait, as 
well as by Captain Kotzebue, on his voyage through Behring’s Straits ; 
yet this may have arisen from our having been confined to the navi- 
gation of the flats close to the shore ; but if such a current does exist 
throughout the Polar Sea, it is evident that it would materially assist a 
ship commencing the undertaking from the Pacific. and keeping in the 
deep water, which would, no doubt, be found at a moderate distance 
from the shore. 

_ * The closeness and quantity of the ice in the Polar Seas vary much 
in different years; but, should it be in the same state that we found it, 
I would not recommend a ship’s leaving Icy Cape earlier than the 
middle of August, for after that period the ice was not only broken up 
within the sphere of our vision, but a heavy swell rolling from the north- 
ward, indicated a sea unsheltered by islands, and not much encumbered 
by ice, By quitting ley Cape at the time specified, I should confidently 
hope to reach a secure wintering place to the eastward of Cape Bathurst, 
in the direct route to the Dolphin and Union Straits, through which I 
should proceed. If either, or both of the plans which I have suggested 
be adopted, it would add to the confidence and safety of those who un- 
dertake them, if one or two depots of provisions were established in 
places of ready access, through the medium of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany.” pp. 200-261. 
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Art. IL.—1. An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, and on the application of Algebra to Geometry ; 
from the Mathematics of Lacroix and Bezout.  'Translated 
from the French for the use of the Students of the University 
at Cambridge, New-England. Cambridge, N.E. At the 
University Press, 1820. pp. 162. 


2. Essai de Géométrie Analytique appliquée aux courbes et aux 
surfaces du second ordre. Par J.B. Bior. Sixieme edition. 
Paris, 1823. pp. 447. 


3. Application de 0 Algébre a la Géométrie. Par M. Bourpon, 


Chevalier, &c. Paris, 1825. pp. 624. 


THe first of the volumes whose titles have been given above, 
is the fifth of a course of pure and applied mathematics, pre- 
pared by Professor Farrar, for the use of the University of 
Cambridge. ‘The entire course consists of no less than eleven 
volumes, and is made up of translations from Lacroix, Euler, 
Legendre, Bezout, Franceeur, and Biot. Occasional use is also 
made of the labours of Cagnoli, Bonnycastle, Puissant, Leslie, 
Poisson and Delambre. From this array of illustrious names, 
it is manifest, that the materials of the course are of the first 
order. 

We take a strong interest in whatever pertains to mathe- 
matical learning, and we are convinced that the labours of 
Professor Farrar, considering his connexion with the oldest and 
best endowed of our colleges, will have an important influence 
on the fate of the exact sciences in this country. We therefore, 
propose in this, and if circumstances permit, in some of our future 
numbers, to examine the claims presented by this work to the 
public attention and confidence. The first four volumes have been 
examined by a cotemporary journal which enjoys an extensive 
circulation.* And as it has become matter of serious complaint, 
that our various journals are too much in the habit of taking 
their readers in succession over the same ground, we shall ab- 
stain from all observations upon them, except so far as it may 
be necessary to refer to them for the sake of illustration or 
comparison. 

The fifth volume consists of two parts, by different authors ; 
one, on the two trigonometries by Lacroix, the other, on the 
application of algebra to geometry, by Bezout. ‘The part exe- 


* Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts, vols. vy. & vi. 
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cuted by Lacroix, leaves nothing to be desired ; but along with 
Bezout, we have associated the very late treatises of Biot and 
Bourdon, that the deficiencies of the former writer may be made 
more manifest, by being brought into contrast with the merits 
of the authors last mentioned. 

The “ Traité de Trigonometrie Rectiligne et Sphérique,” of 
Lacroix, the translation of which will first receive our notice, is 
a part of an extensive course of mathematics in nine volumes, 
which has, during some years, been very much used in the 
highest of the French literary institutions. It is a rich treasure 
of mathematical truth, drawn up with great care and in a 
uniform style. He appears to have formed himself on the 
model of Euler, and is a disciple every way worthy of his cele- 
brated master. He sometimes goes beyond Euler in profound- 
ness and reach of thought; but on the other hand, he is 
sometimes inferior to him in clearness. Still there is much 
difference in respect to clearness, among the various parts of 
the very extensive works which he has produced. His “ Trigo- 
nométrie” is certainly one of the most luminous treatises which 
have been written on any department of the mathematics. 

Elementary geometry makes known three parts of a triangle 
by means of three others; but it does this by constructions, 
whose accuracy finds narrow limits in the imperfection of our 
senses and our instruments. Instead of these geometrical con- 
structions, rectilineal trigonometry substitutes calculations that 
are susceptible of any degree of approximation, and it accom- 
plishes this end by determining in a circle of a given radius, a 
series of right-angled triangles, comprising all possible acute 
angles, so that the series may always furnish one similar to that 
which it is proposed to resolve. After this, by simple propor- 
tions between the sides of these two triangles, we may find the 
unknown parts of the triangle to he resolved, by their corres- 
ponding parts in the similar triangle furnished by the calculated 
series. The resolution of oblique-angled triangles is easily de- 
rived from that of right-angled triangles, since the former may 
always be resolved into the latter, and, therefore, every thing 
depends on the construction of the tables which contain the 
values of the parts of right-angled triangles.* Accordingly, M- 
Lacroix has made it his first object to show how these tables 
may be constructed. 

With this view, after giving definitions of the principal linear- 
angular quantities, sine, cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, &c. 
he proceeds to demonstrate the principal relations of these lines 


* Essais sur Enseignement, p. 331. 
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to each other, and to show that it is only necessary to determine 
the sines, as the corresponding values of all the other lines which 
enter into the construction of the table, may be immediately 
deduced from them. He then, by an elegant and very luminous 
construction, obtains the well-known fundamental expressions 
for the sine and cosine of the sum and difference of two ares ; 


Sin. (a+b) a cos. b sin. b cos. and 


Cos. (a+b) a cos. b + sin. a sin. b 
R. 
These equations involve all the properties of sines and co- 
sines, and he immediately goes on to apply them to the finding 
of expressions for the sines and cosines of double and triple 
ares, and the process for finding these, shows the method of 
doing the same for any multiple arcs whatever. The equation 
sin. =~ cos. @ or the expression of the sine of a 
double arc, when that of the original are is known, is made to 


lead to the formula, sin. §a=+4V2R.? + 2 R. cos. a which 
gives the sine of half an arc, when that of the whole arc is 
known. The same formula is obtained by a construction, in 
which it is shewn, that the two values of the positive solution 
belong to two arcs which are mutually the supplements of each 
other. Here he introduces the important observation, that it is 
not the absolute value of the sines which we have occasion to 
calculate, but only their ratio to radius. This is equally true 
with respect to the other trigonometrical lines, and on this ac- 
account we have called them, after Carnot, by a term which 
best expresses their nature, to wit, linear-angular quantities. 
Having proved that the length of an arc is always less than that 
of its coresponding tangent, and greater than that of its sine, 
and that the ratio between the tangent and sine of an arc, tends 
continually towards unity as the arc diminishes, it is inferred, 
that if the value of the tangent and that of the sine do not differ 
for a certain number of figures in a decimal series, these same 
figures may be taken as the value of the arc, sufficiently approxi- 
mate. ‘Taking, therefore, as an example of his reasoning, a 
sine which is only 0, 0OOL part of radius, he calculates by means 
of the cosine, the corresponding tangent, and finds it decimally 
expressed only 0,0001000000005, which does not differ from 
the assumed sine except in the thirteenth figure, and this may 
evidently be taken as a sufficiently approximate value of the arc 
expressed in parts of radius or unity. Ia this connexion, he 
takes occasion to explain the sexagesimal and centesimal di- 
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vision of the circle. The latter is a part of the celebrated 
French system of weights and measures, which is the only sys- 
tem founded on strictly scientific principles, all the parts of 
which have fixed relations to each other and to a common 
standard. 

Beginning with an entire quadrant, the formula, sin. 4a = 4 
V2 R? —2R cos. a gives the sine of half of it, then that of a 
quarter, and thus in succession, of all the fractions of this arc com- 
prised in the series, 5,1, 1, =1., a's, gly, &e- At each term of this 
series, the cosine as well as the sine of the corresponding arc, 
is required to be calculated, and the approximation is carried 
to twelve decimal places, a degree of accuracy which we consider 
unnecessary in an elementary treatise, in which the object 
rather is to show how trigonometrical tables may be constructed, 
than actually to construct them. At the fourteenth division in 
the series, we come to an arc which is only -~1, of a quad- 
rant, the size of which is 0,000095873799, less than 0,0001 ; 
consequently, as the sine 0,0001 was shown before not to differ 
from its corresponding tangent in the first twelve decimal figures, 
a fortiori, the sine 0,000095873799, does not differ from its cor- 

responding are in the same number of figures. Now it is evi- 
dent, that all arcs which are confounded with their sines and 
tangents in the first twelve decimal places, may without sen- 
sible error, be considered proportional to these lines ; whence, 
by a proportion founded on this principle, the sine of -57555 
of a quadrant, or 0,000015707963 is obtained. Setting out 
with this, as the aproximate value of the sine of the smallest 
arc to which it ts proposed to extend the calculation, the sines 
of the multiples of this are are obtained by multiplying this sine 
by 1, 2,3, &c. This simple method may be pursued as long as the 
arc has its sine and tangent confounded in the first twelve deci- 
mal figures, that is, as far as =,1,, of a quadrant. If we are 
contented with approximate values te the eighth decimal only, 
we may extend this process to the =... of a quadrant. This 
method, which is only applied in the original to the centesimal 
division of the circle, is also applied by the translator to the 
sexagesimal division, in which he first finds the approximate 
sine of 1’, and from this commences the series for multiple 


arcs. 
To calculate the sines and cosines of ares greater than —1— 


of a quadrant, we use the equations, sin. 2a. = 2 sin. a. cos. a, 
cos. 2 a= cos. a? — sin. a*, together with the fundamental 


oquetions, sin. (a+0) =sin. a cos.b + sin. 6 cos. a cos. (a+), 
= cos. a cos. b 4 sin. a@ sin. b ~The first two give, sin. 
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07,002, cos. 0,, 002, sin. 01,004, cos. 0", 004, &c. and the last two 
give sin. 07,003, cos. 0',003, sin. 0%, 005, cos. 0%, 005, &c.: and 
these combined furnish a continuous series for all the superior arcs. 
The sines being thus calculated, all the other trigonometrical 
lines are without difficulty deduced from them. Referring for 
the use of trigonometrical tables, to the very valuable treatise 
of Callet for the sexagesimal division, and to those of Borda, 
Hobert and Ideler for the centesimal, he proceeds to trace the 
continuity which prevails among the different results obtained 
from the same algebraic expression, or from the same geome- 
trical construction. ‘The continuity consists in this, that each 
value which the expression in question assumes, is preceded and 
followed by values, which differ as little as we please from the 
first, and in this, that in the description of a line, each point is 
preceded and followed by points, which are immediately con- 
tiguous. In developing this fine idea, he conceives a radius 
setting out from a fixed point in the circumference of a circle, 
which may be called the origin of the arcs, and which turning 
upon the centre is made to circulate through the circumference, 
and the origin, increments, decrements, and vanishings of the 
various trigonometrical lines through the four quadrants are 
traced. ‘The connexion of the fundamental equations for the 
sines and cosines of the sums and differences of two arcs, with 
these lines is investigated, and the power of the same equations 
to express the different positions assumed by these lines as the 
describing radius passes round the circumference, and the signs 
to be attached to them in different quadrants, is illustrated. 
The equations shew, that if we regard all the sines as positive 
which are above the horizontal diameter, (we use this expression 
for the sake of convenience) all those below the same diameter 
will be affected with the negative sign, and if the cosines on 
the left hand of the vertical diameter be positive, those on the 
opposite side will be negative. The sines, then, are positive in the 
first and second quadrants, and negative in the third and fourth, 
while the cosines are positive in the first and fourth quadrants, 
and are negative in the second and third. As all the other trigo- 
nometrical lines have direct relations with the sines and cosines, 
the equations which express these relations, furnish the signs 
with which they are to be affected. Thus, the equation 


Tang.a—~——“, shows that the tangents are positive in the first 


Si 
cos. a 


and third quadrants, and fall above the horizontal diameter, 


while in the second and fourth, they are negative, and pass 
below the same diameter. The equation for the cotangent 


being Cota= i=, the sign will depend in every situation on 
VOL. 6. 38 
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that of the tangent. The fundamental equations, therefore, of 
the sines and cosines of the sum and difference of any two arcs, 
and the equations expressing the relations of these to the other 
trigonometrical lines, are capable of expressing the situation of 
all these lines in any part of the circle whatever. These views 
of the trigonometrical calculus have hitherto scarcely found their 
way at all into our elementary treatises, and they are as valu- 
able and interesting as they are new among us. M. Lacroix’s 
work being confined to the elements, he has very properly 
limited the describing radius to a single revolution round the 
circumference, since the consideration of arcs exceeding a cir- 
cumference, would be likely to perplex the learner. Inter- 
preting negative arcs in correspondence with the system of no- 
tation adopted for the sines, &c. to be those which fall below 
the horizontal diameter, and illustrating them by a construction, 
he proceeds to deduce from the fundamental equations before 
mentioned, the formulas which are most interesting and of most 
usual application in the higher branches of the pure and applied 
mathematics. These are very conveniently arranged for use 
in atabular form. The clearness, facility and elegance with 
which these various formulas are obtained from the funda- 
mental equations and from each other, will strike with surprise, 
those who come to the reading of this, from other treatises. To 
those have been accustomed only to the old method of treating 
trigonometry, this treatise will appear difficult, but with suitable 
guidance on the part of an instructer, students of fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, (we spexk from actual experience) may be 
carried through it without serious embarrassment, and with a 
complete understanding of every part of it. 

The author applies the trigonometrical tables to the resolu- 
tion of triangles in a method somewhat more simple and less 
technical than that which is usually pursued. Beginning with 
right angled triangles, he shews that every case may be resolved 
by the two following theorems ; radius is to the sine of one of the 
acute angles, as the hypothenuse is to the side opposite to this angle ; 
and, radius is to the tangent of one of the acute angles, as the side 
of the right angle adjacent to this acute angle is to the side oppo- 
site. When, however, any two sides are given to find the third, 
a more direct solution is obtained by the property of a right an- 
gled triangle, that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. ‘The substance of 
what has been previously said upon the resolution of right an- 
gled triangles, is put into a very convenient form by using the 
large letters of the alphabet A, B, C, to denote the angles, A 
being the right angle, and a, b, c, to denote the sides respec- 
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tively opposite to these angles. It is demonstrated, that the two 


equations, are sufficient, together with the 


relation subsisting between the angles B, C, for the resolution 
of all cases of right angled triangles. ‘This method of notation 
is deemed of so much importance, that both the English and 
French mathematicians have claimed for their respective na- 
tions, the honour of its invention.* It would be amusing, if it 
were not too humiliating, to see the learned of two great nations 
equally illustrious for every thing grand in conception, lofty in 
sentiment, and noble in action, contending and wrangling with 
each other, about the credit to be derived from the invention of 
a new method of trigonometrical notation. 

The principle upon which the resolution of right angled trian- 
gles is founded, leads to the resolution of all other triangles.— 
The theorem, that “in any triangle, the sines of the angles are 
to each other as the sides opposite to these angles,” is demon- 
strated both from what precedes, and by means of a geometrical 
construction. ‘This resolves all cases of oblique angled trian- 
gles except two; one is, when two sides and the included angle 
are given; and the other, when the three sides are given. The 
solution of the first of these cases is shewn to depend on the 
theorem, that, ‘ the sum of two sides of a triangle is to their dif- 
ference, as the tangent of half the sum of the opposite angles to the 
tangent of half their difference.’ This half difference added to 
half the sum, gives the greater, and subtracted from the half 
sum, gives the less. When all the angles are determined, the 
finding of the third side, falls within the preceding case. A me- 
thod of finding immediately the third side, by letting fall a per- 
pendicular upon one of the given sides from the opposite angle, is 
given, the investigation of which is as difficult as can well be 
admitted into an elementary treatise of trigonometry. The 


a—b . ; 
resulting formula is in which a and are the known sides, 
and cos. a is capable of heing calculated. From the expression, 
c=, /@+ &—2 ub cos. C which occurs in the preceding investi- 


gation, a formula is deduced, giving an angle in terms of the 
sides, but this not being well adapted to logarithmic calculation, 

($s—6); in which s is the 
= ab 


is transformed into sin $ C 
sum of the sides. 
Examples are given of the solution of right and oblique angled 
triangles; and plane trigonometry is concluded with the inves- 
tigation of three questions which may be regarded as the basis 


* Quarterly Review, vol. v. p. 344. 
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of the art of drawing plans. The second of these relates to re- 
ducing an angle from one plane to another, embracing the reduc- 
tion of angles to the plane of the horizon, of which there is also 
a solution given by M. Lacroix in spherical trigonometry. The 
third question has for its object, the determination of a point by 
means of the angles comprehended between three straight lines 
drawn from this point to three given points. The author has 
confined himself to the case of this very interesting problem, in 
which the angles are in the same plane, and to this he has given 
a graphical solution, and one of the methods in which it may be 
solved by the application of the trigonometrical calculus. 

The part embracing spherical trigonometry next claims our 
attention. The basis.of this is a memoir of the celebrated 
Euler, published in 1799, in the transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburgh. Its original form was entirely 
analytical, but M. Lacroix has presented it with such altera- 
tions as make it depend on a single construction and a single 
equation. This equation is cos.a=cos. bcos. c+cos A sin b. sine. 
Two other equations entirely similar to this, having reference to 
the sides b and ¢ are obtained at sight, and from these, the whole 
treatise is deduced by aserics of transformations, with the utmost 
ease and clearness. Nothing can be more elegant than this 
mode of treating a science, in which every thing is made to de- 
pend on a single principle, and such a degree of simplification 
and generalization forms the perfection of writing on scientific 
subjects. It is thus, that M. Lagrange has treated mechanics, 
making this noble science depend on the single principle of the 
virtual velocities. Thus too, the revolution of the earth in its 
orbit, as well as the effects of its diurnal motion, and that of the 
sun, the revolution of the satellites about their primaries, and of 
these about the sun, the configuration of the planets in conse- 
quence of the motion to which they are subjected, the alternate 
swelling and depression of the ocean, with numberless other 
minor phenomena, are all referred to the simple and universal 
law of gravitation, the full development of which constitutes the 
noble science of physical astronomy. 

The number of formulas given by M. Lacroix, is much greater 
than that usually found in elementary treatises of spherical tri- 
gonometry. On account of the very convenient method of no- 
tation, in which the large letters designate the angles, and the 
small letters the corresponding sides, many of these are obtained 
simply by inspection, and without any labour of calculation. Thus 
this notation becomes an instrument for the abridgment of 
Jabour, while it contributes greatly to the beauty of the formulas 
which are obtained. Let no one smile at the idea of a mathe- 
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matical formula possessing beauty, for every one who traces 
out and understands those in question, must admit, that in their 
structure they comprise a high degree of proportion and sym- 
metry, that they express the relations of things, and that their 
end is utility ; and these in every system of the fine arts, are 
numbered among the elements of beauty. The treatise con- 
cludes with the problem of reducing an angle on an inclined 
plane to the plane of the horizon, (the same problem which was 
given in plane trigonometry) in which the superiority of spheri- 
cal over plane trigonometry is made very manifest. 

The translator has made the part on spherical trigonometry 
still more valuable by giving in a note of seven pages, Lord 
Napier’s theorems for the solution of all cases of right-angled 
spherical triangles, and all but two of oblique-angled tri- 
angles. These theorems are especially valuable, as they 
furnish very important aid to the memory. In what relates 
to oblique angled spherical triangles of this note, the translator 
has availed himself of the improved method of Dr. Bowditch, 
contained in a memoir on the application of Napier’s rules, and 
published in the third volume of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

But it is our duty to take notice of the errors and defects of 
the works which come before us, as well as of their excellences, 
however slight these imperfections may be. Several errors of 
the original, are transferred without correction tothe translation. 
At p. 32, near the beginning of Art. 36, A is printed ac- 
cording to the original, instead of B. In books designed for 
elementary instruction, slight errors become important, because 
they are frequently the means of discouraging learners. On 
p- 57, the second factor of the numerator of the second formula 
contains an error which is copied from the original. Instead 
of sin. $ (a+c—b), it should be sin. $(a+b—c). 

The following have also escaped the translator. In the last 
part of the note attached to p. 33, a new figure is introduced 
and a proportion drawn out with a view to demonstrate the ex- 
pression, cos. ____; when the same formula had 

1+tang. a 


+ tang. a? 


On p. 40, Art. 44, a mistake of great importance occurs in the 
translation. The first paragraph of this article should read 
thus. If we take arbitrarily the sides BC and BA and pursue 
the course I have just pointed out, we can calculate the triangle 


appeared on page 25, in the shape of cos. a= 
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A’C'B. with the view of knowing (dans la vue de connaitre) the 
angle C’B A’ formed by the lines, &c. The translation, by 
knowing the angle CB A’ &c. leads the reader who cannot con- 
sult the original to conclude, that the deter mination of the angle 
C’B A’ is necessary to the calculation of the sides of the triangle 
A’C’B, and that the determinution of this triangle is the object 
of the problem; whereas the design of the problem is to find 
the angle C’B A’ by means of the sides of the triangle A’C’B, the 
method of determining which, has before been shown. The pro- 
per course is, to calculate the three sides of the triangle A’C’B, 
and to make use of them in determining the angle C’B A’.—T he 
examples of the solution of right and oblique angled triangles, 
which commence on p..39, are the occasion of much unnecessary 
embarrassment and discouragement to the learner. ‘This arises 
from the circumstance, that they are copied directly from La- 
croix, without being adapted to the tables which the translator 
has introduced in the next volume, and to the construction of 
which every part of the course should have had reference. In- 
stead of this, the logarithmic expressions contain seven places 
of decimals, while the tables contain but five. Besides, the table 
of logarithmic sines, tangents, &c. is only calculated for degrees 
and minutes, and, therefore, the expressions for angles should 
have been limited to degrees and minutes, except in a very 
few instances merely sufficient to shew the learner, that by 
taking proportions, the logarithmic expressions for degrees, 
minutes and seconds, and vice versa, might be obtained. On 
the contrary, nearly every example is encumbered with seconds. 
The difficulties in mathematical learning are so numerous, that 
the learner should not be embarrased by any that are not 
necessary. But it is time to proceed to the second purt of the 
volume. 

Bezout, its author, was one of the numerous individuals who 
have had their attention directed to particular branches of science, 
and their pursuits in life determined by fortuitous circumstances. 
Some elementary books on geometry fell into his hands, which 
attracted his notice, and especially, the perusal of Fontenelle’s 
Lives of the Academicians, led him to determine on acquiring 
the reputation which is the result of a successful cultivation of 
the sciences. We have lately seen genius defined to be ‘ patience 
in a man of talents,” but we think it is rather that intense and 
enthusiastic ardour which ensures the exercise of patience in 
its highest degree, which calls all the mental faculties into 
vigorous exercise, and which constitutes a prominent feature in 
the character, we believe we may say, of every man, who has 
ever been distinguished for scientific discovery and invention, 
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or indeed, who has ever arrived, where serious obstacles beset 
his path, at any species of distinction. As in other cases, the 
ardour with which young Bezout was inspired, was crowned with 
brilliant success. 

Even before he was twenty-eight years of age, he presented 
two memoirs to the Academy of Sciences on the integral calcu- 
lus. ‘hese memoirs acquired him so much reputation, that in 
the year 1763, the Duke de Choiseul appointed him examiner 
to the Marine, and at his request, Bezout drew up a course of 
mathematics for the use of those who were dstined to the navy. 
His elementary treatises have passed through several editions, 
and were formerly much used for initiating the young into the 
elements of mathematics. On the death of Camus, he received 
the appointment of examiner to the royal corps of artillery, and 
his private studies were much interrupted by his duties in the 
way of examination. His attention to the marine and artillery 
schools compelled him to take frequent journeys, but harrassing 
as we may suppose these duties to have been to a man ardently 
engaged in the most difficult departments of his favourite sci- 
ence, they were performed with exemplary diligence, and with 
the greatest regard to the welfare of his pupils. A circumstance 
related of an examination held by him at Toulon, presents his 
character in an amiable point of light. Two of his pupils were 
prevented from attending it in public in consequence of the 
small-pox, and by this misfortune their progress must have been 
delayed an entire year, had not Bezout, at the risk of taking 
the infection, examined them in their own apartment. The 
part which is here preseuted to the American public by Mr. 
Farrar, is taken from his ‘‘Cours de Mathematiques a l’usage 
de la Marine et de l’Artillerie:” Paris, 1805. The work was, 
however, originally published more than half a century ago. 
Bezout died in 1733. 

Algebra is a language, which representing quantites by cha- 
racters, and operations by conventional signs, serves to express 
in a general manner, the relations which must exist between 
the given and the unknown parts of a problem, in order that 
the conditions required by the problem may be satisfied. It is 
of little consequence, whether the given and the unknown parts 
are numbers as in the problems of arithmetic, or motions and 
masses as in questions of mechanics, or, finally, lines, surfaces 
and solids as in the investigations of geometry. That algebra 
may be able to express them, it is only necessary, that the re- 
lations which they bear to each other, should be capable of being 
defined and reduced to operations which admit of calculation. 
In fact, when this reduction is practicable, the question proposed 
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is proved by that circumstance, not to depend on the geometri- 
cal, physical or mechanical nature of the elements which are 
combined, but only upon the mutual relations established be- 
tween them by addition, subtraction, division, or any other ope- 
ration of calculation. It results from this, that if in each kind 
of quantities, which are combined, whether they be lines, sur- 
faces, solids or masses, we choose one of them at pleasure to 
serve as a unit of its kind, all the others which it is necessary 
afterwards to combine either with each other, or with the unit 
itself, are only collections of the original unit ; so that all the 
calculable relations to which we subject them, become in truth 
numerical problems. This is the reason why algebra is applied 
to them always in the same manner, whatever may be the abso- 
Jute nature of the quantities so compared. 

The first step to be taken to apply algebra to the resolution 
of the problems of linear geometry, must, therefore, be, to fix 
on a particular length of line which is to be used as the unit of 
of all other linear dimensions. Then, all these lines will be 
represented by numbers entire or fractional, rational or irrati- 
onal, and we may perform upon them all the operations of 
arithmetic. In this way, we may conceive lines added to, or 
subtracted from each other, multiplied into, or divided by each 
other; and this is the only point of view under which we can 
understand the meaning of such operations when they are per- 
formed upon lines.* This method of proceeding will enable us, 
mutatis mutandis, to express and combine every species of quan- 
tity whatever, and to subject them to all the operations which 
are necessary to arrive at a desired result. 

Our author first treats of the geometrical construction of alge- 
braic quantities. To this end, he makes use of expressions 
made up for the occasion, instead of the more natural and ef- 
fectual method of giving an algebraical solution to geometrical 
problems, and then explaining how a construction in geometry 
may be substituted in place of the numerical solutions to which 
students in the preceding part of their course had been accus- 
tomed. The style, however, in which he presents the subject, 
is clear, a valuable quality in all Bezout’s writings. The next 
thirty-two pages are entirely taken up in the solution of prob- 
lems, and upon these and upon the manner of their solution, we 
shall make some desuitory remarks. As in algebra, so here, 
no certain rule can be given for putting a problem into an 
equation ; but the difficulties in both branches, though similar, 
are not equal, a problem in geometry being in general less easy 


* Biot, Essai de Geom. Anal. p. 2. 
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to put into an equation than an ordinary problem in algebra. 
In the latter, it is most commonly sufficient to translate by the 
aid of algebraic signa, the expressed conditions of the enunciation ; 
or if not, the implied conditions which are easily deducible from 
them. Besides, the given and the unknown quantities in alge- 
braic problems are evident upon mere inspection; while in a 
geometrical problem, which is almost always reduced in the last 
resort, to determining the position of one or of several points, 
much attention and sagacity are frequently necessary to deter- 
mine the nature of the relations, which, when algebraically ex- 
pressed, will lead to a simple and elegant construction of the 
problem. It is true that it is always easy to find in the figure 
which the enunciation suggests, and with the aid of the con- 
structions which naturally present themselves, a first essay at 
solution, by recurring to the principal relations of geometry, 
such as the properties of right-angled triangles, of similar tri- 
angles, or of lines in and about the circle. But that which re- 
quires special address ;—that which constitutes particularly the 
art of the analyst, is, to discover the most direct course by which 
to pass from the known to the unknown quantities, and to select 
among all the relations which connect them, those which are 
most suitable for calculation, and to fix on constructions capable 
of leading to simple equations and elegant results. 

In the course of the solution of these problems, the interpre- 
tation of negative results is given, a subject which has been 
considered abstruse and perplexing. The principal difficulty 
appears to us to have arisen froin confounding the mathematical 
relations, which in their nature are as permanent as the universe 
itself, with the language which has been invented with a view 
to investigate these immutable relations, and which is entirely 
matter of convention. The laws of algebraic combination 
sometimes lead to results which are of diilicult interpretation, 
but however the case may be, it is certain that fact and the dic- 
tates of common sense should not be violated in giving them a 
signification. Chiefly after Bourdon, we shall attempt a sum- 
mary of the rules which respect the interpretation of negative 
results. ‘ 

~ Ist. The sign — sometimes indicates, as in algebra,* that the 
enunciation of the question requires to be changed in certain 
respects. 

_2d. It happens sometimes that the equations of a problem 
give, with respect to signs, a number of results, of which a single 


* Algébre, par Lacroix, Paris, 1818, p. 88. 
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one only is capable of satisfying the enunciation ; the others are 
solutions of other problems which have a relation more or less 
intimate with the proposed question. The difficulty consists 
then, in discovering among these different expressions those 
which refer to the question itself, and those which are foreign 
to it, or which refer to it indirectly. 

3d. As often as in the resolution of a problem, the unknown 
quantity represents the distance from one fixed point to another 
reckoned upon a fixed right line, and we obtain for the expres- 
sion of this unknown quantity, results, some of which are posi- 
tive and others negative; if it is agreed to reckon the positive 
values in one direction departing from a fixed point, the nega- 
tive values must be reckoned in the opposite direction. This 
rule is the same with that which we formerly applied to the 
different trigonometrical lines in the circle. 

Ath. We may always make negative solutions disappear, by 
referring the point sought to another fixed point, whose distance 
from the first fixed point is sufficiently great to assure us that 
all the points capable of satisfying the enunciation, will be on 
the same side with respect to this second point, and this is al- 
ways possible since the line upon which these distances are 
reckoned, may be indefinitely produced. Negative results arise 
entirely from this circumstance, that the origin of the distances 
was at first chosen in a position intermediate between the points 
sought; and the sign — indicates the difference of position of 
these points with reference to the first fixed point. 

oth. Lf, in the resolution of a question, whether it be a prob- 
lem or a theorem, we wish to take into view, distances between 
a first fixed point and other points situated with this upon the 
same line but in different directions, and we regard as positive 
the distances reckoned in one direction, we must regard as 
negative those which are reckoned in the opposite direction. 

In the solution of problems, every thing depends on a happy 
selection of unknown quantities. A remarkable instance of this 
is seen in a problem given in Lacroix’s Application de l’ Algebre 
a la Geométrie, p. 106, taken originally from Newton’s Arith- 
metica Universalis. ‘To be understood, however, the solution 
must be read, as it does not admit of being represented. To 
those who are desirous of perfecting their skill in the solution 
of questions, we can recommend nothing superior to Newton’s 
treatise just mentioned, and Carnot’s Geometrie de Position. 

The problems of which we have hitherto spoken, are of the 
kind called determinate, because the unknown quantity is sus- 
ceptible of but a finite number of values, but algebra applied to 
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geometry would be of small comparative importance, if the 
sphere of its operations were thus limited. The chief excel- 
lence of the method is not seen, and its power of expression is 
scarcely felt, until we come to apply it to the researches of inde- 
termimate geometry. 

We may consider all lines, whether right or curved, as sus- 
ceptible of being represented by equations between two vari- 
ables; and, reciprocally, any equation between two indetermi- 
nates may be interpreted geometrically, and may be considered 
as representing some line, all the points of which in succession, 
it can furnish the means of tracing. Lacroix represents all the 
the conic sections under the general formula ;— 

Ay? + Bry + Cz? + Dy + Ex=F. 

This method, so fertile in consequences, in the hands of mo- 
dern analysts, that it has changed the whole face of mathe- 
matics,* may even be generalized so as to apply to equations 
with three variables, which represent surfaces as is the case in 
the treatises of Lacroix and Biot. 

The two branches of the application of algebra to geometry, 
which are here brought into view, to wit, the one limited to de- 
terminate, and the other embracing indeterminate geometry, 
are not only distinct in their nature and object, but they are dis- 
tinguished in the history of the mathematics. ‘The invention of 
the last branch belongs to the celebrated Des Cartes. Before 
his time, algebra had only been applied to determinate problems 
of geometry. The first applications of this kind, had even been 
simply numerical, being limited to finding and calculating arith- 
metically the numerical value of the unknown quantities, ac- 
cording to their final algebraic expression. ‘Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, Vieta, a celebrated French analyst, 
thought of representing these expressions by geometrical con- 
structions. These constructions, however, were inadequate to 
interpret the values of the unknown quantities in the case of in- 
determinate equations. Des Cartes made an immense advance, 
by shewing that such equations represent geometrical loci, and 
it is scarcely too much to say, that by this discovery, he created 
the application of algebra to geometry, the constructions of 
which, in the hands of Vieta, were confined to a particular class 
of problems. Any problem of geometry is always reduced to 
finding a certain number of points, lines or surfaces, the position 
or configuration of which may satisfy certain given conditions. 
We may even consider the investigation of points as a problem 
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of the intersection of lines. If we have a general method of 
finding the equation of lines according to the enunciation of the 
geometrical conditions which they are required to satisfy; and, 
reciprocally, if we are able to discover the form as well as the 
course of the lines, when the analytical equation which expresses 
them is given, there will be no problem of geometry, however 
complicated, which we shall not be able at once to write alge- 
braically, and in this way to reduce to a combination of purely 
analytical equations. It was by the aid of this secret, that Des 
Cartes, at the age of twenty years, passing through Europe in 
the simple style of a soldier of fortune, resolved at sight aud as 
matter of amusement, all the geometrical problems which the 
mathematicians of different countries were in the habit of send- 
ing to each other by way of public challenge, according to the 
custom of that period.* In 1617, while in the Dutch army 
under Prince Maurice, being quartered at Breda, some ove had 
affixed on the corner of the street a mathematical problem, re- 
quiring the solution of it. Des Cartes observing several persons 
reading this card, which was in Flemish, requested one of them 
to translate it into Latin. The person addressed at once com- 
plied, but imposed the condition that he should send him the 
solution of the problem. ‘The air of Des Cartes in accepting 
the condition was so determined as to excite the surprise of the 
other party, who could scarcely believe that a young officer 
could solve a problem so difficult. From the card which he re- 
ceived, Des Cartes learned that he had been conversing with 
Isaac Beeckman, the Principal of the College of Dordrecht. The 
next day he went to Beeckman’s house with the problem solved, 
and shewed him the construction of it. In consequence of this 
singular interview, they became correspondents and friends 
during the remainder of their lives. 

Returning from this digression, we have a few more words 
to say respecting Bezout’s treatise and its translator. The re- 
mainder of the volume is occupied in discussing the conic sec- 
tions, the most obvious properties of which are demonstrated in 
a style which has little to recommend it, except that the learner 
will follow it without difficulty. 

Irom the circumstance that the Cambridge course is made 
up from several writers, there is not that uniformity in the style 
and in the use of terms which it is desirable to maintain. In 
the algebra, p. 31, an objection is made to the use of the term 
dimensions, while it occurs frequently in this voluume.? In p. 
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80, the sentence “‘ to express by equations the ratio of the given 
quantities first employed to those which we would introduce,” 
is obscure, and if it were not for the plainness of the subject, 
would be unintelligible. It would not be difficult to increase 
the list of errata which is given at the end. In p.05, at the top, 
the second and third lines should read thus, “I take their 
half sum and designate it by 2, since their difference DE=c 
is given,’ &c. Or it may be altered thus,—‘I take their 
sum and designate it by 2z, since their difference DE=c is 
given,” &c. ‘This error is in the original as well as in the 
translation. In the translation, p. 77, instead of “by the 
method,” &c. we should read “according to the method,” &c. 
(selon la methode, &c.) In p. 76, (original 294) near the foot 
of the page, the translation perverts the sense, and is also in- 
consistent with itself. ‘The original is not plain, but should 
probably be rendered thus: “ we treat here, however, only of 
general rules; we can often construct in a manner much more 
simple than by always setting out from the same principles,” 
&c. In p. 130, near the foot, the translation “‘ making with 
each other an angle equal to that of the conjugate diameters,” 
is not the sense of the original.* 

We have already intimated that the treatise before us, is very 
far behind the actual state of the branch of mathematics of 
which it professes to treat. During the fifty years which have 
succeeded its publication, numerous and very important improve- 
ments have been introduced. ‘To prevent its falling too far in 
the rear, M. Peyrard introduced into the edition of 1805, no less 
than seventy pages of additions, some of which should certainly 
have been retained by the translator. We are particularly sur- 
prised, that he should have permitted himself to publish a trea- 
tise for the use of our colleges, which does not even contain the 
equation of a right line. We are disposed, however, to ac- 
knowledge a certain degree of obligation to the translator. If 
the treatise which he has published is imperfect, still he has con- 
tributed to make known a branch of mathematics which had 
hitherto received almost no attention in this country. We presume 
this treatise will soon be superseded by one far more complete. 

Our remarks in this paper are particularly designed for Mr. 
Farrar’s volume; but we must not close without a short notice 
of those of Bourdon and Biot. The first of these is very ex- 
tensive and of very great value, and contains the system pre- 
pared by the author for the use of the royal colleges of France. 
The first chapter is employed in explaining those methods of 
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application which vary with the nature of the problems, but 
which by their simplicity, often have the advantage over general 
methods. After having laid down the principles relative to the 
construction of algebraic expressions, several questions are re- 
solved, the discussion of which is suitable to initiate young men 
into the manner of interpreting the singular results of algebra 
applied to geometry. After this, come plane and spherical 
trigonometry, the discussion of which concludes the first section 
of the work. The third chapter introduces analytical geome- 
try, properly so called, that is, the method which consists in 
resolving the questions of geometry by the aid of equations of a 
point, of lines, and of surfaces. It embraces all the principles 
relative to the point, the. right line and the circle situated upon 
a plane. Although the circle is only a particular case of one of 
the curves of the second degree, the author has presented a 
distinct view of it, in order to accustom learners, by an analytical 
investigation of properties which are already known to them, to 
read in equations and the results of their combinations, what- 
ever these equations and these results are capable of repre- 
senting. The problem of tangents is resolved by a general 
method, which the author says is no where else to be found. 
The problem of the transformation of the coordinates in two 
dimensions serves as an introduction to the next chapter, which 
is chiefly employed in general views upon curves of the second 
degree. With a view to avoid considerations which are too ab- 
stract, he gives purely geometrical definitions of the ellipse, 
the hyperbola and the parabola, which are constructed according 
to these definitions, and the equations of which are afterwards 
investigated. After tracing the analogies of these curves, he 
demonstrates by the transformation of the coordinates, that 
these are the only curves which any equation of the second de- 
gree with two variables is able to represent. The identity of 
the curves of the second degree with the sections of a cone and 
a plane are then established. The fifth chapter, which is the 
most important, comprehends the principal properties of the 
conic sections. The analogy between the equations of the ellipse 
and the hyperbola, leads to an abridgment of labour and to the 
avoiding of tedivus repetitions, by discussing the properties of 
these curves in connexion. The relations between the ordinates 
and abscissas of these curves, their quadrature, the properties 
of supplementary cords, the relation of these cords with conju- 
gate diameters, tangents and their properties with respect to 
radii vectores, the properties of the ellipse and of the hyper- 
bola referred to a system of conjugate diameters, of the hyperbola 
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referred to its asymptotes, &c.; such are the principal views 
belonging to the two first curves. With respect to the parabola, 
whose analogy to the ellipse and the hyperbola is more distant, 
the author treats of it separately. The sixth chapter, which is in 
some measure a supplement to the preceding, embraces the 
classification of the curves of the second degree by the separation 
of the variables, the construction and discussion of particular 
equations; the investigation of the centre, the axes, the diame- 
ters, the asymptotes, &c. of the curve corresponding to a given 
equation ; the determination of a conic section according to 
certain conditions; in fine, the construction of determinate 
equations of the third and fourth degrees with a single unknown 
quantity. The seventh and eighth chapters comprise analytical 
geometry in three dimensions. The seventh treats of the point, 
the right line and the plane considered in any manner in space ; 
while the eighth contains a succinct view of surfaces of the 
second degree preceded by the problem of the transformation 
of the coordinates in three dimensions, and some general views 
upon certain curve surfaces, such as the sphere, cylindrical and 
conical surfaces, conoidal surfaces, and surfaces of revolution. 
The “Essai” of M. Biot occupies nearly the same ground 
with Bourdon’s Treatise, the contents of which we have been 
sketching, and we, therefore, presume it will not be necessary 
to enter into a particular description of it. It is chiefly designed 
for those who are preparing for the French Polytechnic school, 
and was composed by the author for his scholars while he taught 
in the central school of the department of Oise. The; first 
edition appeared in 1802, but the succeeding editions have re- 
ceived many and great improvements. His method of treating 
the subject is much more abstract than that of Bourdon, and 
his work, to be read with ease, requires considerable acquaintance 
with mathematics. The evidence is frequently of that species, 
which is not easily described, but to which one must become 
accustomed, before he can peruse with understanding, the works 
of Lacroix, Monge, Lagrange and La Place. If, however, 
the instrument in the hands of Biot, is more difficult to be 
wielded, than as it is presented by several authors, it is on the 
other hand, in the same proportion more powerful. He has 
introduced some historical notices and general views in various 
places, of which we have freely availed ourselves when they 
suited our purpose. It is our opinion, that the perusal of 
Bourdon first, and of Biot afterwards, will be the best course for 
those who wish to become thoroughly initiated in the elements 
of analytical geometry. 
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Since writing the above, the last edition (1826) of Professor 
Farrar’s volume has fallen into our hands. We immediately 
examined it, in the expectation that the errors which we have 
noticed, would be corrected in it. But it appears, that although 
it had been used at Cambridge from 1820 to 1826, only one of 
the errors which we have pointed out, has been discovered. 


Art. I11.—A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
two volumes. By Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of 


Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Andover, 1827. 


Ir is not without reason, that even in our enlightened days, as 
we are pleased constantly to call them, great importance should 
be attached to the claim of antiquity. ‘To advance its long and 
continued existence as the sanction for a custom, is only another 
method of stating that the experience of ages has tested its utility 
and proved its wisdom. We are not ashamed to confess our 
veneration for old opinions, whilst at the same time we think 
with St. Cyprian, that “custom ought not to hinder that truth 
should prevail, for custom without truth is but agedness of 
error.” 

In this country, the glory of our career will depend upon the 
skill with which we may unite the wisdom of the past with the 
increasing knowledge of our own times. ‘To adapt old and 
well-tried principles and forms to the new wants and changing 
fashions of society, should be the object and end of all inno- 
vation. In the search after this necessary and desirable adap- 
tation, we should not, without judgment, follow the ancients, 
for ‘‘not because they went before us in time, therefore in wis- 
dom, which being given alike to all ages, cannot be prepossessed 
by them,” nor should we, still worse, be led astray by our own 
vanity, and abate as nuisances all customs which militate against 
our own untried opinions. 

In the formation and regulation of our schools and colleges, 
we have ample scope for a fair trial of our skill at improvement. 
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We have commenced our literary course untrammelled by long 
venerated usages, disconnected from all political or religious 
bias, and assisted by the experience of a civilized and enlight- 
ened nation, engaged in the same pursuits, feeling the same 
wants, nay, speaking the very language which we inherit. We 
believe that the European sytems of education are not suited in 
all their details to our state of society ; we believe that, in the 
course of ages, many abuses have become incorporated therein, 
which the enlightened men of that continent would rejoice to 
remedy. We see at this time in England, the liberal party en- 
gaged in the laborious and expensive design of rearing new 
establishments in London, to supply the deficiencies and get rid 
of the abuses of the old universities. With these advantages 
and this past and passing experience, there must be some defect 
in ourselves, some weak point in our national character, if we 
cannot so organize our literary institutions, as to enable them 
to meet the wants of the community and the improvements of 
the age in the nature and measure of instruction, as well as in 
the modes of training youth for the business of life. 

The history of education, including the progress of literary 
institutions, would furnish materials not merely for an inter- 
esting essay, but for a most important book. We shall not 
attempt it here—it will be sufficient 10 point out one or two re- 
markable changes in American seminaries, suggested by the 
valuable work before us. The first colleges erected in this 
country, were designed exclusively for the education of Minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Our later institutions have been established 
upon a more enlarged plan, but we have not got what, in Eu- 
ropean phraseology, can be termed an University. Legal, 
medical and theological lectures are attached to several of our 
colleges, but the most distinguished institutions for the three 
learned professions, are all séparate and exclusive. We have 
now sixteen medical colleges, many law schools, and at least 
twelve theological seminaries. ‘The concentration of profes- 
sional knowledge, and the increase of competent practical in- 
structors in these institutions, is felt and acknowledged ; all 
are doing good to their country and rising into reputation. The 
work at the head of our article, confines our remarks at this 
time to the theological establishments recently founded and 
growing up in the United States. 

Most of these seminaries recommend themselves by their 
excellent arrangements for the promotion of liberal learning 
among clerical men. Without any disparagement to the clergy 
as a sacred body, we may be yermitted to say, there has been 
VOL. IIL.—No. 6. 40 
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a strong tendency—in former periods at least—to a decline 
in learning and study among them, and we fear this is still 
the case in some parts of our country. Such a decline is very 
much to be deprecated, not only by the religious public, but by 
the whole community, for the clergy will always exert, for good 
or for evil, a powerful influence on society. Hence, we heartily 
congratulate ourselves and our countrymen on the bright pros- 
pect opened upon us by the establishment in the United States 
of so many theological schools. 

The standard of clerical learning was high with the first 
settlers of New-England: they have left testimonies and monu- 
ments well known to the learned world. And, heretofore, in 
all parts of our country, divines have ranked among our most 
learned men. But if we examine the preparation required in 
many parts of the country for admission to the sacred office, even 
at the present day, we shall wonder rather at the learning than 
the ignorance of our clergy. Our theological seminaries are, 
we hope, well calculated to remedy the evils arising from this 
state of things, and are already producing a favourable change. 

The seminary at Andover is one of the oldest in the United 
States, if not actually the first established upon an extensive 
plan. Inthe thorough course of study there pursued, theology 
is based on classical and biblical learning, and the students are 
led to form their opinions in matters of doctrine from a careful 
scriptural exegesis. The first year at this institution is devoted 
to the acquisition of the original languages of the Scriptures. 
During the second year, this learning is applied to the careful 
and critical investigation of the Bible. The third and last year 
is spent in rhetorical exercises, as preparatory to public speak- 
ing. Instead of blind subscription to a creed, nothing is required 
at Andover, save testimonials of a character suited to the holy 
profession the candidate would undertake. The professors set 
an example of the freedom and industry of research, which they 
inculcate on their pupils ; the many able works which they have 
produced, have excited their students, even while in the semi- 
nary, to successful literary efforts. 

The author of the work before us superintends in the most 
liberal and able manner, the fundamental portion of the course 
of study required at Andover, and by his valuable publications, 
(among which is an excellent Hebrew Grammar) has not only 
assisted and lightened the labours of theological students, but 
has given a powerful impulse to literary improvement among 
our clergy. When Professor Stuart began his career, the re- 
searches of the German critics bad excited a general apprehen- 
sion of danger to the cause of religion, and even of Christian 
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truth itself. Students in theology were cautioned not to med- 
dle with writings infected with error and infidelity. But Pro- 
fessor Stuart fearlessly entered into the investigation of the posi- 
tions of these German commentators, and has shown as the 
result of a bold, candid and honest examination, that their bibli- 
cal and theological learning, so far from inculcating dangerous 
novelties, furnishes the clearest and strongest proofs of important 
truth. Inthe work before us, as in many of his former publica- 
tions, he has made good and judicious use of their discoveries, 
not tamely following and retailing their opinions, but challenging 
their errors, and proving his own strength, by meeting them on 
their own ground, and opposing them with their own weapons. 

The genuineness and authority of our sacred books, their ori- 
gin and history deserve the attentive examination at least of 
those who profess to instruct us out of the oracles of truth.— 
They at least should be able to give satisfactory reasons for 
founding their doctrinal systems on these records. No one of 
the books of the New Testament has been the subject of so 
much doubt and dispute, especially as to its origin, as the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews; nay, its very direction or title is not a little 
contested. Professor Stuart, in the work before us, has patiently 
and candidly investigated all the doubts which envelope this epis- 
tle, and has given an interest and an animation to his various 
inquiries, which no general reader can expect. Above all, he 
has herein set a noble example of the purity and gentleness which 
becomes the biblical critic. Not a censorious expression, not 
an unkind remark, not one uncharitable imputation on the feel- 
ings or motives of his aatagonists will be found in his pages. No 
work can be more free from every thing like the odium theolo- 
gicum as it has been termed. 

Professor Stuart exhibits to his readers the questions involved 
in his Commentary upon the Epistle to the Hebrews in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“No part of the New Testament has occasioned so much difference 
of opinion, and given rise to so much literary discussion amoug critics, 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews. The prinetpal reason of this seems to 
be, that this epistle does not exhibit, either in the beginning of it or else- 
where, any express evidence of having been addressed to any particular 
church, nor any designation of the author’s name.” —* Every 
topic which its literary history could suggest has been the subject of 
animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an Epistle, an 
Essay, or a Homily ; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, Barna- 


bas, Clement of Rome, or by some other person ; and whether it was 
originally written in Hebrew or Greek. There has also been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. 
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On every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided.— 
Nor has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theolo- 
gical opinions.” —Jntroduction, p. 1. 


The first volume is taken up with a full examination of all 
the questions exhibited in the paragraph just quoted, and a list 
of aids, critical and exegetical, to the study of this epistle, is 
subjoined. The second volume contains Ist, a new translation 
of the epistle. 2dly, a general view of its contents. 3dly, a 
Commentary, in which every local difficulty is considered and 
explained, and the whole is concluded by twenty elaborate dis- 
sertations on some of the peculiarly interesting or obscure pas- 
sages in the epistle. 

On the first question suggested in the introductory remarks, 
Professor Stuart observes :— 


“* However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves 
respecting it. The address every where is like that of an epistle, viz : 
in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a xowwsic, that is, he includes himself with those whom 
he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this is a prac- 
tice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no diffi- 
culty in the case under consideration. 

“Tt is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. But 
other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. The 
epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent from 
the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. How 
could he, in a homily, ask them to ‘ pray that he might be restored to 
them?? Heb: 13: 19. How could he promise to ‘to make them a visit, 
in company with Timothy, if he should come speedily ?’ 13: 23. 

“Tadd, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, aud as Origen long ago conjectured), that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no conge- 
ries of heterogeneous materials ; no designed, exegetical commentary ; 
no trace of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, conti- 
nuous work; produced by the mighty impulse of one and the same 
mind, fraught with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing 
with benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated 
with alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I 
think of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, 
and assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, one 
mind performed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics too 


plain to be obscured, too deep to be erased.” Vol. i. p. 6. 
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After shewing that the subject of his Commentary is really an 
epistle or letter, our author considers at length the question. To 
whom was it addressed? Internal evidence is produced to prove 
that there was some particular body of “believing” Hebrews, 
to whom the writer addresses himself, as, for example, when he 
asks their prayers “‘ that he may be speedily restored to them,” 
&c. 


“‘ To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been pri- 
marily and immediately addressed. _ It is altogether improbable that all 
such, in every country, were in special danger of apostasy, when this 
letter was written. * * * * The writer speaks of the great fight 
of afflictions and the loss of property, to which those had been subjected 
for the sake of religion whom he addresses, 10: 32—34; occurrences 
which surely had not taken place, in every church where Jews were 
found. 

‘* A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment just 
advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, at the close 
of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he 
may be speedily restored to them, 13: 19; and promises, if Timothy 
return in a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 13 : 
23. He could not mean that he would, in company with Timothy, 
visit all the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the world. 
And could Timotby be known to them all ? Or could the circumstances 
of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them all, as 
the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

‘“« These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the He- 
brews were that are named by the present inscription, they must have 
been those of some particular church and country.” Vol. i. p. 8. 


To what church then was this letter sent? To a body of 
Jewish converts, certainly—but where? On this point, a great 
number of ingenious conjectures have been offered ; our read- 
ers will find some of them stated by almost every commentator. 
Professor Stuart considers separately, and at sufficient length, 
all the most plausible hypotheses yet published. This “‘ tedious 
and appalling” task, to use his own phraseology, he has per- 
formed in a manner which, we think, has forever settled the 
controversy. 

We have not before us all of the works against which his ar- 
guments under this head are directed, but as far as we have 
been able to consult those within our reach, we discover in every 
page of his work the clearest proofs of candour in his investiga- 
tion. In tracing this part of his subject, we shall be brief. 

The theory of Storr is, that this epistle was directed to Jewish 
converts in Galatia ; the epistle to the Galatians, commonly so 
called, being directed only to the Gentiles of the Galatian church. 
Noesselt (following the steps of Semler) maintains that this 
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letter was written to the churches in Macedonia, or rather the 
church in Thessalonica. Bolten advances the improbable sup- 

sition that it was directed to Hebrews who had fled into Asia 
Stiner, from persecutions in Palestine. To Weber we owe the 
suggestion that it was written to the church at Corinth. Ludwig 
proposes Spain, and Wetstein Rome, but they scarcely offer 
any reasoning to support these conjectures. Last of all, Mr. 
Stuart proceeds to the opinions of Lardner and Michaelis—the 
later of whom, by the way, has endeavoured to shake the au- 
thority of this epistle. Their hypothesis is, that it was addressed 
to the Hebrew church of Palestine. The arguments of these 
able scholars, Mr. Stuart reviews at some length. He justly 
considers them as insufticient to produce a full conviction; yet to 
their opinion our author himself inclines, and the grounds of his 
belief he states clearly and forcibly under the following heads :— 
1. The inscription. 2. The internal testimony of the work 
itself. 

1. The inscription, though confessedly not a manu auctoris, 
most naturally leads to the supposition and helps to confirm it. 
‘** Why was such a title given to the epistle in question? The 
obvious answer is, because the editor or transcriber who gave it, 
supposed that the epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And 
whoever the author of the title was, it is quite certain that he 
lived at an early period ; nor can there be any reasonable doubt, 
that he gave it such a title as agreed with the general tradition 
and common opinion of the Christian church at that period.” 
The “ usus loquendi” of those times is then exhibited, to prove 
that the term Hebrews was uniformly employed to designate 
the Jews of Palestine, or those who had imbibed their opinions 
and spoken their language. On this point, our author is at 
issue with Carpzoff, and the most learned Eichhorn. 


Acts 6: 1, the Palestine Christians are expressly called ‘EGgaio, 
in contradistinctiun from the foreign Jews who are called ‘EXAnvdran ; 
there arose a murmuring of the He. entsts against the Hesrews, be- 
cause they were neglected in the daily administration. In conformity 
with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now under 
consideration), the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called ‘ESeais or 
“ESeaixss in the New Testament ; e. g. Acts 21: 40. 22: 2. Luke 23: 
38. John 5: 2. 19: 13,17. Agreeably to this, “EGga'%ew means, to 
speak or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, ra rod Kaidagog dinyyeirs 
“EBeaiZav, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, i.e. he narrated Cesar’s history, in the He- 
brew tongue. To have a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to 
speak it, was deemed among the Jews a matter of great importance or 
a very valuable acquisition, Acts 21: 40. 22:2. Hence Paul, when 
speaking of the ground of precedence which he might claim above the 
false teachers at Philippi, says, that he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
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i. e. one of full Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Although he was born at Tarsus, he was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, Phil. 3:5. To this same fact he seems to 
appeal again, in a similar case, 2 Cor. 11: 22, Are they Hebrews? 
So am I. 

“ Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name /Zebrew never 
has any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His 
proof is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. II. 4, in which the 
historian asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, res ‘EGeaiwy 
ovrag T1évrov. But this implies simply, that those whom Beter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of the 
circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, (de 
Abrahamo, p. 388 D. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine | Hagar], who by descent was an Egyp- 
tian, tiv +s xponientw “ESeaiav, but by choice a Hebrew ; which he con- 
strues as meaning, who had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. But 
the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she was of 
the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary choice she attached herself to the 
Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage ; so that it fails 
altogether in affording ground for the couclusion which Eichhorn ad- 
duces from it.” pp. 43-45. 


2. The internal testimony of the epistle agrees with and sup- 
ports this supposition. The remarks of Mr. Stuart on this point 
are acute and discriminating, and sustain his opinions with as 
much power as can be expected in a case in which certainty is 
unattainable. We cannot do justice to his train of reasoning in 
an abridgement, we shall select however, two or three passages 
to illustrate his views. 


“In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad about Ju- 
daism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every where 
received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. It 
was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period when 
the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which was 
indeed a great transition in respect to externals), that disputes arose, 
and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anx- 
iety to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature 
of Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 

‘** Not so in Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle made 
there, before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult 
among the zealots for the law; who even joined in persecuting him. 
“Thou seest, brother,” said the other apostles to him, “how many 
thousand Jews are become believers, and they are all {Awrai rod voyou,” 
zealots for the observance of the law, Acts 21: 20; the correctness of 
which sentiment was abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That the 
zealots for the law here means particularly the Jews of Palestine is 
evident from v. 21 which follows. 
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** That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to 
the Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by 
the fact, that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites 
of Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated 
at last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles 
of Paul from the canon of the New Testament, aud retained in all their 
strictness the ceremonies of the law. I refer to the sects of the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, the first heresies that rent asunder the church of 
Christ; and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of 
Paul’s preaching and epistles. 

** All these circumstances united, have strongly impressed me with 
the idea, that the whole texture and manner of the Epistle to the He- 
brews almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it was originally 
addressed, were habitually attendants on the services of the temple, 
and intimately and personally acquainted with all its rites and cere- 
monies. Of course, I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or 
its near neighbourhood. 

“It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout 
the epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of 
Jews? I am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question; 
Could not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and 
not the Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The proba- 
bility that it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For 
is it not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would 
have been more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part ; 
and that some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of 
apostacy ? Could the writer, who shews such deep solicitude to prevent 
this awful catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against 
their danger; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere ? 
If this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the character- 
istics of the writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

‘** Again, the persons addressed, are requested to “call to mind their 
sufferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when 
they took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suffered other evils 
from persecution,” 10: 32,34. This, indeed, may possibly have been 
true of other churches abroad; but we have no bistorical information of 
persecutions abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were per- 
mitted by the civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confis- 
cate property, and to imprison persons for any length of time. Pales- 
tine was the place for such occurrences, from the very first. I am 
aware that Paul went with a commission to Damascus, that he might 
cast Christians into prison. But the very terms of that commission, 
directed him to bring those whom he should apprehend “bound to 
Jerusalem.” Acts 9: 2. 


“If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain, that it must have been writ- 
ten to Jews in Palestine ; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not 
one word which shews the writer to have been the instrument of their 
conversion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church 


abroad could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not been 
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either planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of 
there having been some one ; but the evidence that there actually was, 
at the time when our epistle was written, I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the Epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing, pertaining either to the knowledge or the duties demanded by 
their office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to 
be accounted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate dis- 
ciples of Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in 
Palestine. On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the 
probability of the opinion that I am assaying to defend.” Vol. i. pp. 
49-54. 


The objections to this opinion are examined carefully and at 
some length, and the following is the result of Mr. Stuart’s- 
researches 


“T have now examined all the objections against the opinion, that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have 
met, and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. 
Iam unable to perceive that they are very weighty ; and surely they 
come quite short of being conclusiwe. On the other hand, the positive 
proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls 
short of the weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle 
itself would possess. But uniting the whole of it together; considering 
the intimate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their 
ritual, and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes, 
and combining these things with the other circumstances above dis- 
cussed, I cannot resist the impression, that the universal opinion of the 
ancient church respecting the persons to whom our epistle was ad- 
dressed, was well founded, being built upon early tradition and the 
contents of the epistle ; and that the doubts and difficulties thrown in 
the way by modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient importance 
to justify us, in relinquishing the belief that Palestine Christians were ad- 
dressed by the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands of facts, pertaining 
to criticism and to history, are believed and treated as realities, which 
have less support than the opinion that bas now been examined.” 
Vol. i. pp. 67-68. 


Our author subsequently gives some very plausible reasons 
for supposing that this letter was sent first to the CHURCH IN 
CesarEA, called by Josephus “the greatest city of Judea,” 
where Cornelius the first Gentile convert had been stationed, 
and where St. Paul himself not only ‘abode’ at one time ‘ many 
days,’ but had been kept at another two whole years, a kind of 
prisoner at large. The probability of this supposition is sup- 
ported by the coincidences between the allusions in the text, 
and the character and circumstances of the writer and of the 
VOL. I[1.—NO. 6. 41 
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church at Cesarea. Mr. Stuart views it as designed to be a 
circular epistle, sent first to Cesarea, and then extended to all 
the Palestine churches. 

The following passage exhibits the ground of Mr. Stuart’s 
conjecture, and the ingenuity with which he brings internal and 
collateral testimony to support another of those surmises, which, 
however probable, do not admit of proof. For it cannot be de- 
nied, in this instance, that the silence of the church at Cesarea, 
n the time of Origen and Eusebius, bears heavily upon this 
theory. Both of those fathers lived in that city, and while dis- 
cussing particularly the origin and authenticity of this epistle, 
never intimate the existence of any such tradition. 


“From the Epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer 
was the first teacher of the church whom he addresses, but the contrary 
is plainly implied. Now history tells us that Peter planted the church 
at Cesarea, and not Paul, Acts x. ‘The teachers of the church addressed 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as 
to their doctrine or behaviour; and so this might well be, for the first 
teachers at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the 
evangelist was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusa- 
lem, Acts 21: 8 seq.; and this Philip had four daughters, who were 
prophetesses, i. e. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this 
shew a flourishing state of the church there? The persons to whom the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve 
the necessities of Christians, and particularly of those who were impri- 
soned, Heb. 10: 34. 6: 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of 
Paul among the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He wus a prisoner 
among them for the space of two years. Well might he say, “ ye had 
compassion toig de¢uoig wou, on my bonds,” as the common text reads ; 
or (which comes after all to the same thing) toig deowioss, on the impri- 
soned, Paal’s gratitude for this, probably led him to speak of it repeat- 
edly ; and so it stands in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, 
which the writer of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, 
certainiv becomes very significant, on supposition that it was written by 
Paul tinder such circumstances. ° 

“The Epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Gre- 
cian games and public shows, 10: 32. 12: lseq. At Cesarea, Herod 
the Great had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid 
theatre ; so that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if 
addressed to those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions 
Timothy, to the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and 
one in Whom they would feel a deep interest ; and as Timothy, it can- 
not well be doubted, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time 
that he was a prisoner there for two years, the church at that place must 
have been well acquainted with bim. Paul requests their prayers, that 
he himself may be restored to them, 13: 19; and the frequent visits 
which he had made the Cesareaus, the strong attachment they had ma- 
nifested to hun, and the long resideuce he had made among them, cor-. 
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respond well with a request so plainly founded in their affectionate 
regard for him, and in his for them.” Vol. i. pp. 70, 71. 


The next division relates to the antiquity and canonical au- 
thority of the epistle. (p. 74.) The internal marks of its anti- 
quity, and the testimony gathered respecting it are fully exhib- 
ited, and every objection is considered. Eichhorn is here the 
ablest adversary Mr. Stuart has had to contend with. 


“The sum [however,] is, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem ; that in about thirty 
years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the church 
at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by their 
Bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a book 
of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, by the Corinthian church, similar to their own ; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, evidently appealed to its contents 
as sacred ; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted among 
the canonical books of the New Testament by the churches of the east 
and the west; aud that consequently it must have had, at a period very 
little after the apostolic age, a currency and credit not at all, or at most very 
little inferior to that of other acknowledged books of the New Testament. 
Better evidence than this, of early and general reception by the churches, 
it would be difficult to find, in respect to a considerable number of 
books in the New Testament; with less than this, we are obliged to 
content ourselves, respecting several of them.” Vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 


Who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews? A far more im- 
portant discussion arises when we come to consider this question, 
It is known that doubts upen this subject existed in the earliest 
period to which our ecclesiastical annals reach, and have been 
occasionally revived, even to the present day. In the Greek 
church an opinion prevailed among some of the ablest theolo- 
gians, that the sentiments and doctrines were those of St. Paul, 
but that the espistie as it now exists, was either dictated by 
St. Paul, and clothed in language by some other person, by 
Luke or Clement, or was written by St. Paul in Hebrew, and 
translated into Greek by one of the above-named companions 
of the apostle. Origen cousiiered the style of this epistle as 
more conformable to the Greek idiom, than that of the other 
epistles of St. Paul. In the western or Latin church, doubts 
were still more prevalent. Many of the early fathers consid- 
ered it as the work of Barnabas, and it was not until the time 
of Jerome and Augustine, that it was finally received by the 
western church as an authentic epistle of St. Paul. All, how- 
ever, considered it as a book of high authority, as worthy of St. 
Paul, even if not actually written by him, and it is quoted and 
alluded to by writers in the second century, as one of the Ca- 
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nonical Books of the Christians. Mr. Stuart reviews all of 
these opinions, and while he maintains the generally received 
belief that this epistle was actually written in its present form by 
St. Paul, he acknowledges the doubts in the Greek church, and 
the tardy acquiescence of the Roman. 

The proofs adduced to support this belief, are drawn by 
Professor Stuart from the ancient opinions of nearly all the 
writers of the Greek, and many of those of the Latin church ; 
from the characteristic features of the epistle in its sentiments, 
its style, and its expressions; and even from the topics discussed, 
and the manner in which these topics are frequently managed. 

This inquiry is the most elaborate, and we think also, the 
most satisfactory in the whole volume. In considering how 
the topics are discussed, Professor Stuart points out many of 
those characteristic peculiarities that abound in the acknow- 
ledged writings of St. Paul. The abrupt transitions, the sus- 
pended opinion, the interrupted syllogism, in which having an- 
nounced a major, and sometimes also a minor proposition, the 
writer diverges to the consideration of some subjects brought 
to his view by the position he has advanced, and, after an 
interval of some time, after an exposition through some verses, 
perhaps, even chapters, he returns suddenly to his pointed 
and legitimate conclusion. There is found also, the same 
manner of quoting the ancient scriptures of the Hebrews, 
which is used in the Epistle to the Romans, and over the whole 
is diffused the glowing and energetic fervour of St. Paul. Hence, 
the ancients who doubted whether the epistle was actually 
written by St. Paul, declared that it was worthy of him, and 
that whoever wrote it, had caught the thoughts, the spirit, and 
frequently the expressions of the apostle. When referring to 
topics introduced in this epistle, it is shewn that there are none 
contradicting the doctrines contained in the other writings of 
St. Paul, that many are in strict accordance with his acknow- 
ledged opinions, and if some are peculiar and not introduced into 
his other epistles, it is because the subject is peculiar. It is 
evidently addressed, as the inscription would lead us to conjec- 
ture, to persons strongly attached to the worship of the temple, 
and the ceremonials of the Jewish law. In speaking of the 
comparative insignificance of the Mosaic ritual; in comparing 
the types and symbols of that religion, with their fulfilment in 
the promised Messiah; the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood with a high priest, ‘ holy, harmless and unde- 
filed ;” in contrasting the glories of the temple, with the 
far greater glories of that ‘‘ more perfect tabernacle,’ —*“ the 
city of the living Ged, the heavenly Jerusalem;”’ and the choirs 
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of earthly worshippers with “the general assembly and church 
of the first born, which are written in heaven, and God the Judge 
of all, and the spirits of just men made perfect ;” it is not sur- 
prising that the tone of the address should become elevated, fer- 
vid and sublime, that the sentiments should partake of its distinct 
and local application, and that the phraseology should differ 
sensibly from the style of those exhortations in which the more 
general and familiar topics of Faith, Hope and Charity, are 
freely discussed. 

Yet, even when examined under this aspect, the discrepan- 
cies are shewn to be less striking than would be previously ex- 

cted. On comparing this epistle as Mr. Stuart has most 
laboriously done with others of St. Paul, it is found, notwith- 
standing the purer Greek idiom ascribed to it by Origen, to 
contain as many Hebraisms as his other writings, and its pecu- 
liarities, notwithstanding the nature of the subject, to be not more 
numerous. 

We have never seen an instance of verbal criticism, a compa- 
rison of idioms, phrases and peculiar expressions more patiently 
and carefully, nor in our opinion more successfully conducted 
than in the many pages which Mr. Stuart has devoted to this 
subject. In reviewing, as he does individually, the objections 
of Bertholdt, Schulz, Seyffarth, &c. and comparing the peculi- 
arities in this epistle, he has demonstrated, that the words and 
expressions which have been considered as not Pauline, may 
nearly all be justified by a comparison with the other writings 
of the Apostle, and that the éraf Asyiueva, the words or phrases 
which occur but once, of which so much has been said, are not 
more numerous than in other epistles, not so numerous for in- 
stance as in the Ist to the Corinthians. 


“Tt often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted 
labour of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the arguments, which they deduce from 
peculiarities of phraseology and the choice of words by our author, 
would be, to carry the same principles of reasoning along with us, to the 
examination of one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether 
as great a list of expressions and words, foreign to the other acknow- 
ledged epistles of Paul, might not be found, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” p. 241. 


Professor Stuart selected as a subject of comparison the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians ‘because, like that to the Hebrews, 
it presents several topics that are peculiar to itself,” and the re- 
sults of his examination are, that while the length of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is to that of the first to the Corinthians as ten 
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to thirteen, the @ra% Asysueva in the former, are, according to the 
reckoning of Seyffarth, one hundred and eighteen ; in the latter, 
according to Mr. Stuart, two hundred and thirty—or, in a pro- 
portion of twelve to eighteen. 


“ Certain is it, then, that if the number of dra{ ey 6ueva in our epistle 
proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be more abundantly 
evident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, which has a proportion of one half more dra Asyouevo than 
our epistle.”—Vol. i. p. 249. 


This comparison relates to single words that have been but 
once used, but our author gives in addition (p. 242 to 247) from 
the Ist Corinthians a catalogue of upwards of two hundred 
phrases that are equally peculiar. Shewing, that if this epistle 
had been anonymous, it might, with more propriety, by the 
same canons of criticism have been rejected from among the 
writings of St. Paul. 

The conclusion of this most elaborate investigation is, that 
while many persons have been and are struck on reading the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with a style which differs in its colour- 
ing somewhat from that of the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul, yet this difference is not greater than a difference in cir- 
cumstances, subject and time might reasonably be expected to 
produce in the composition of the same individual. As this, 
however, is the most important discussion connected with this 
portion of the New ‘Testament, it is, perhaps, but justice to our 
author to present his own strong and satisfactory deductions. 


“| might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom or never 
occur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations ; many more than Dr. Schulz has been able 
to collect from the Epistle tothe Hebrews. And if the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of the 
first only, the list of and arak and of favourite 
idioms, and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous catalogue. 
I have observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more araZ Acyoweve in the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its length, than in the 
first; and quite as many peculiar phrases. In a word, after such an 
investigation as I have been through, I am bold to say, that there is not 
a single epistle of Paul’s which may not be wrested from him, by argu- 
ments of the very same kind, as those by which the genuineness of our 
epistle is assailed, and in all respects of equal validity. 

“ Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an in- 
vestigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who have 
doubted the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have seemed to 
consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the specialities possible, 


and then to reason from them, without any fear of mistake. I have 
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examined their arguments in detail, because I wished to shew how 
many hasty and incorrect assertions have been brought forward as ar- 
guments. I have now exhibited the application of the principles, on 
which their whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s epistles, the genu- 
ineness of which no critic calls in question. The result is so plain, that 
it cannot be mistaken. 

*** But,’ it will be asked, ‘can we never reason, in any case, from 
dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to different persons 
as authors?’ No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the dif- 
ference be greater, than in the case before us. It has been shown above 
how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of Paul, 
there are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy can ne- 
ver be made out to be great enough to build a sound argument upon it. 
If the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the Epistle to 
the Romans could have written the first Epistle of John? the answer 
would be easy, nay almost absolutely certain, from internal evidence.— 
But after all the striking resemblances which can be shewn between | 
our epistle and Paul’s letters ; after proving from actual examination, 
that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most conspicuous and acknow- 
ledged epistles, .is much greater than in our epistle; after making all 
the reasonable abatements which must be made, from the peculiarity of 
the subjects which are discussed in our epistle, and of the condition of 
those to whom it was addressed ; after reflection upon the acknowledged 
fact, that every writer’s style is more or less altered by advancing age ; 
by the circumstances of haste or leisure in which he writes ; by the to- 
pics themselves which he discusses ; by the degree of excitement which 
he feels at the time; above all, taking into consideration the fact, that 
every writer who travels to many different countries, resides in many 
different places, and is conversant with a great variety of men and of 
dialects, is much more liable to change his style somewhat, than he who 
always resides in the same place, and is conversant with the same men 
and books ; after taking, I say, all these things into consideration, can 
any man have reasonable grounds to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of 
style and diction in our epistle is such, that its Pauline origin is to be 
rejected on account of them? I will not undertake to answer for others ; 
but for myself, I can say with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not 
feel that such an argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of 
eriticism.” Vol. i. pp. 251, 252. 


Mr. Stuart then briefly discusses the claims of the other per- 
sons, to whom, at different times, this epistle has been ascribed— 
Barnabas, Luke, Clement of Rome, and A pollos—and produces 
abundant reason to show that to neither of them can the epistle 
be imputed with nearly as much probability as to Paul himself. 
Indeed, it seems impossible, judging from their writings which 
remain, that it could have been written by either Barnabas or 
Clement; to Apollos it was never ascribed by any of the ancient 
churches, and with regard to Luke, in whose favour there are 
stronger presumptions than in that of any other person except St. 
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Paul, it may be sufficient to say, that his birth and education, 
and even his continual wanderings with St. Paul, renders it im- 
probable that he could have acquired that knowledge of the 
Jewish religion, its rites, ceremonies and observances ; of the 
Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, and even of the rabbini- 
cal learning which is displayed in this treatise. It would seem 
as if a native Jew, and one brought up in the schools of Jeru- 
salem, could alone have understood so thoroughly the opinions 
of his countrymen. 

The last question discussed in the first volume, relates to the 
language in which the epistle was originally written. On this 
point there has been a difference of opinion both in ancient and 
modern times. Clement of Alexandria, and Eusebius, both say 
that Paul wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and 
that Luke or Clement (of Rome) translated it into Greek. 
Jerome also remarks, ‘“ Scripserat ut Hebrawus, Hebrais, He- 
braice.” By the Hebrew language, there can be little doubt 
that the Jerusalem or Aramean dialect of the age of the Apos- 
tles, and not the ancient Hebrew, was intended. Into this dis- 
cussion it is not important to enter. Mr. Stuart remarks, that 
if the epistle was designed for general circulation, to write in 
Greek was altogether the most feasible mode of accomplishing 
this, and then adds :— 


“When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin; yet 
there was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the know- 
ledge of Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the 
Latin language, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, 
when he wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was com- 
monly used), still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of 
course prefer writing in it. 

“For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it 
as more probable, that he would write the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty- 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. ‘The Jews abroad, whom he every 
where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con- 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed can it be probable, that, under 
circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing 
in his native dialect of Palestine ?” Vol. i. p. 281. 

“I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its na- 
tive, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears.” 
Vol. i. p. 285. 
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Besides it deserves to be noticed that in the quotations in 
this epistle from the Old ‘Testament, the septuagint version is 
constantly used, and is followed even in some passages in which 
it departs from the original. ‘This would scarcely have occurred 
to one writing in the Hebrew language. 

We have followed our author through this volume, with great, 
we had almost said with unmingled satisfaction. If our con- 
victions have not always been as strong as those expressed by 
Mr. Stuart, we have certainly not been able any where to sug- 
gest an hypothesis more probable, than the one he defends. If 
his discussions should be considered in some instances prolix, it 
may be replied, that intending this commentary as a work of 
reference, he may have considered it a duty to notice every doubt 
which has been thrown on this epistle, and the charge of tedi- 
ousness, dullness, of fastidious criticism and insufficient research, 
must be alleged against those who have rendered this laborious 
examination necessary. This volume is honourable to the 
literature, the talent, and the patient industry of our country, 
and we hesitate not to join with other journalists in expressing 
our opinion that this work must rank among the permanent 
commentaries on the writings of St. Paul, and that no one here- 
after will examine critically, faithfully and thoroughly, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, without consulting the volumes of Pro- 
fessor Stuart. 

In our notices on the second volume, we shal! be brief. The 
translation varies frequently in its expressions from the com- 
mon version, and does not always improve it. Into a close ex- 
amination of the translation however, we shall not enter, 
tempting as the subject may be. It is here, and in the commen- 
tary succeeding it, that we should be most likely to differ from 
Mr. Stuart. Our differences, perhaps, would in few instances, 
be of much importance. On two or three particular phrases or 
passages, we shall offer some remarks. 

The quotation in Hebrew 1: 9, which Mr. Stuart has trans- 
lated ‘‘ Therefore, O God, thy God hath anointed thee,”’ instead 
of the common reading, ‘‘ Therefore, God, even thy God,” will 
startle we believe some unlearned readers—and while he admits 
that the phrase is equally susceptible of the old translation, we 
are surprised that he should have followed the opinion of Theo- 
phylact, and introduced a change that, to say the least, seems 
unnecessary. In chapter 2: 1, we should prefer for aga2iudiyev, 
lest we should “ suffer them to pass away,” which is after all only 
a change of words with the present translation, rather than the 
phrase of Mr. Stuart, “lest we should slight them.” This ap- 
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pears to he no improvement, and weare the less disposed to adopt 
it from the extreme difliculty of ascertaining the exact meaning 
of the original—a difficulty sufficiently exhibited by our author 
in his commentary on this verse. In chapter 10: 26, we think 
the authorised version “for if we sin wilfully,” is more expres- 
sive, even if not more literal than “voluntarily,” which Mr. 
Stuart has substituted. In the commentary it is remarked that 
the original means deliberately, with forethought, with settled in- 
tention, either of which, if he did not like the present expres- 
sion, we should have preferred to the one he has adopted. 

We had intended to examine many of the variations which he 
has suggested as improvements on the received version, but we 
wish not to exhaust the patience of our readers, and many of 
them are only modifications of the present expressions, and 
would require a small dissertation to shew the grounds of 
our difference. It is beneficial on the whole to the cause of 
truth and to sound learning, to have the meaning of every im- 
portant passage in the Scriptures examined and ascertained by 
men of competent learning. Every translation of any portion of 
the Scriptures made with candid and upright intentions, and 
with a critical knowledge of the language in which they are 
written, tends to render our knowledge of them more accurate, 
and to remove the errors which ignorance and presumption 
sometimes throw over the doctrines they contain. 

The Dissertations (Excursus) attached to the second volume, 
upon questions of great importance which arise out of expres- 
sions in this epistle, will, we think, be read with pleasure by 
every reader—every learned one we must add. If in these discus- 
sions he touches subjects that separate the different denomi- 
nations of Christians, he does it in such a manner that those who 
differ from him, will read them without offence. Into contro- 
versies between churches we wish not in this work to enter, we 
shall consider them all as of one family, even if they will not so 
consider themselves. This will not, however, prevent us from 
occasionally presenting the views which different sects may give 
of their own opinions. There are many such in these disqui- 
sitions, which, if time permitted, we would gladly offer to our 
readers. In opposition to a notion very common among the 
orthodox commentators, Mr. Stuart observes in Excursus xx.— 


** Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains so much of 
the Psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to 
the Messiah, it refers to him. ‘Truly a great saving of labour in inves- 
tigation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently be made, if 
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we could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting 
such a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a 
double sense, uniess it is a book of designed enigmas! And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Ato 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos posse vincere ; but can such an equivoque be ad- 
missible into the oracles of the living God? And if a lteral sense, and 
an occult sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same words, 
be conveyed ; who that is uninspired shall tell us what the occult sense 
is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged. By none that 
belong to human language ; for other books than the Buble, have not a 
double sense attached to them.” Vol. ii. pp. 382-383. 


The first dissertation upon the Text, Heb. 1: 2, “ As oo xai 
sroings” whom also the worlds were made,” is the 
most elaborate, and exhibits some of the author’s peculiar 
opinions. La the following extract, in which Mr. Stuart tries to 
obviate the objections made against the term “person,” and 
which may be equally made against the word “ Trinity,” and 
in the discussion connected with this subject, we doubt whether 
his views will be entirely satisfactory to any party, or his rea- 
soning considered as conclusive :— 


” 


“The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain 
the reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, 
to admit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘How can he,’ say they, ‘be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How 
can he be with God, and yet be God himself ?” 

“ And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. e. in 
their logical, common, usual acceptation. But is it analogous, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develope a spirit of candid 
and fair inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be coustrued altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there 1s not, as we have 
seen above, a single term siguificant of a divine attribute, which we ever 
construe in such a manner ? 

_ “Tf this be correct, (and | may venture to say it cannot be reason- 
ably disputed) then I see no very urgeut reason why the use of the word 
person, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected. It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for ixé¢racis in Heb. 1: 3 does not mean person) ; it 
is also true, that many well meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, aud that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity, have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of T'rinitarians obnoxious: so that one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesias- 
tical usage. But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will 
be found that objections of a similar nature might be urged against the 
application of any anthropopathic expressions toGod The simple and 
the untaught may be easily misled hy them; and often are so. How 
many, for example, believe that God 1s really angry, repents, &e. more 
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humano, because such expressions are found in the Scriptures? Shall 
all such expressions be laid aside, because they are misunderstood or 
perverted? And if so, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, of course and 
by necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing is no valid 
argument against the use of it.” Vol. ii .p. 322. 


But in the following observations we doubt not there will be 
a very general acquiescence 


** As for the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient and modern, 
of the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
shew, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
any perfect analogies between created and uncreated beings, in regard 
to their physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and names, 
and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, may 
be rejected in a mass, salvd fide et salvd ecclesia; and they ought to be 
rejected, if we would not expose the awful mystery of the doctrine in 
question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who are not influenced in 
their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the schools. 'When 
thefsimple Biblical view of this subject is embraced, and the simple ex- 
position of the sacred writers maintained, without adding to it any 
explanations or definitions merely of our own invention, then may more 
unity of opinion on this subject, be expected among professed Chris- 
tians; and then will truth be less exposed to assault, from those who 
reject it.” 

“ The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of things, because they can use abundance of technical 
words ; while the opposition of another class, who can detect the incon- 
sistency and emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole doc- 
trine. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when mere 
names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided they 
do not convey éntelligible ideas, For the good of the church, also, it 
may be hoped, that the time is very near, when men will learn to stop, 
in making their inquiries, wirnin the boundaries of human knowledge, 
and neither to assert nor deny that, about which they know nothing and 
can know nothing. Well was it said by a very sensible writer, ‘ He 
who will not undertake to explain what is incomprehensible, but will 
seek to know where the boundaries of this begin, and simply acknow- 
ledge them when and where he finds them ;—he does most to promote 
the genuine knowledge of truth by man.’” Vol. ii. pp. 330-332. 


While with the style of these volumes we have generally been 
pleased, as correct and sometimes polished, we have been sur- 
prised to find such words as “correlate,” “derivate,” which 
are frequently used—‘ Heaven wide,” ‘ Latinizing English,” 
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‘hold to an opinion” —and to find a sentence like the following, 
which is at least careless :— 


** More reasons offer themselves in favour of the supposition that our 
epistle was originally sent to the church at Cesarea, than in favour of 
any other place. I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event.” 
Vol. i. p. 73. 


Neither is the following sentence more correct :— 


“© The Church at Cesarea, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both 
of whom lived there) do not appear to have retained a tradition that our 
episile was directed to them.” Vol. i. p. 72. 


These, however, are trifling blemishes, which may be easily 
removed. 

We must again express our gratification in being called upon 
to notice such works issuing from the American press. We 
hope the labours of Professor Stuart will continue to adorn the 
institution where he is placed, and to benefit the church at 
large. And we trust that his good example will be followed 
by many in all sects and of all denominations. 


Art. 1V.— Manuel du Fabricant de Sucre et du Raffineur. Par 
M. M. BLacuetre et Zoe'Ga. Paris. 1826. 


TuE cultivation of the Sugar Cane is becoming a subject of 
so much interest, has awakened so many hopes, and excited 
such sanguine expectations throughout the Southern States, 
that as members of that portion of the union, and feeling deeply 
all circumstances connected with its prosperity, we consider it in 
some measure incumbent on us to devote a few pages to this 
important topic. 

Since the early part of this century, the public attention in 
Georgia and Carolina has been occasionally directed to this 
object. Mr. Spalding, of Sapelo, in Georgia, introduced the 
culture of the Sugar Cane on his plantation as early as 1805, 
and succeeded in our climate, even in his first experiments. 
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But his success was not so decided as to give a general impulse 
to the agricultural capital of the country, and one or two failures 
discouraged some who were disposed to engage seriously in a 
flattering, although expensive culture. 

From the year 1515 until 1819, a new excitement was given 
to popular opinion, and numerous experiments were made both 
in Georgia and Carolina. Several circumstances, however, 
operated against the culture at that time, and checked this in- 
cipient enterprize. It is scarcely necessary to mention any 
other depressing cause, than the fact that, during this period 
the old staples of our country, with whose culture and manage- 
ment we had become familiar, were at higher prices than at 
almost any preceding period, and were so profitable to the cul- 
tivator, as to render it almost a work of supererogation, or an 
act of folly for him to seek for his labour a more productive 
employment. But in addition, it must be stated, that none of 
those who at that time engaged most extensively in this culture, 
were conspicuously successful. This again depressed the hopes 
of the sanguine, and the belief that the two South-Eastern 
States would become a sugar raising country, again died away. 
A few, however, still persevered. Experience, perhaps, was 
slowly teaching them some useful lessons ; perhaps, favourable 
seasons rendered their experiments more successful. The 
powerful causes which operated against this culture in 1816 and 
1317, now operate in its favour. The decline in the value of 
cotton has caused the planters throughout the country to look 
around anxiously for new articles of production, new employ- 
ments for their labourers, and, within the last two years, the 
cultivation of the Sugar Cane has been recommended to the 
landed proprietors in the South-Eastern States with a zeal and 
with a weight of authority which is producing great effect. 
Numbers, beyond all former example, if not planting the cane 
as a crop for market, are at least raising a few acres of it for 
domestic use, and as the means of supplying themselves with 
seed plants, if at any time circumstances shall render it prudent 
‘to extend the cultivation. 

It would be idle to disguise the difficulties which still sur- 
round this new staple in our country, and retard its progress. It 
is not merely to one successful experiment, or to one favourable 
season that we must look. We ought, if we are wise, to take 
the average of years, and inquiring into the failures which have 
taken place, ascertain, if possible, whether the causes of these 
failures can be obviated by skill, by improvements in culture, 
in machinery, in manipulation, or whether we must bend before 
them as before an unalterable law of nature. 
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The cultivation of the Sugar Cane differs in one respect from 
that of the other staples we have been accustomed to raise. Its 
preliminary expense is greater, and must be incurred even be- 
fore it can be ascertained that the investment will be profitable. 
This, perhaps, more than any other cause, has prevented this 
plant from having already become an article of common occur- 
rence in our fields. If any one commences the planting of 
cotton as a new crop, he is not obliged to advance even the small 
cost of gins and gin-houses immediately, he can sell his cotton 
in the seed, have it cleaned on toll, or can keep it without injury 
until it shall be convenient to prepare it himself for market. 
If he cultivates rice, he can send it to be beat on toll, without 
involving himself in the heavy expense of mills, or can sell it 
as rough rice. But no such resource awaits the cultivators of 
sugar. No public toll, no mills are established in the country to 
grind and manufacture the cane. None will be established, for the 
season for manufacturing is short ; every one would press his crop 
to the mills at the same moment, no one would wait, knowing 
that his cane will perish if not immediately prepared for market. 
Every planter must have his machinery ready by the time his 
cane is ripe, or his crop for that season will be lost. Now, as 
this machinery is expensive—a good mill, with its necessary 
appurtenances and buildings, costing not less than eight thou- 
sand dollars—the prudent and cautious will not embark in such 
an experiment, until by the experience of the adventurous, they 
conceive themselves assured of ultimate success. Hence has 
arisen so much vacillation on this subject. It is true that mills 
can be erected for a sum less than the one we have stated, but 
they will be imperfect, too weak to grind mature cane rapidly 
and effectually ; they will, consequently, lose much time, cause 
much waste, extract less sugar than might be procured from the 
cane, and frequently by delay, deteriorate the quality of that 
which is obtained. Experience, we suspect, will prove that the 
cheap mills are not economical. Every one who will reflect 
must perceive, that in an operation like the manufacture of 
sugar, it is important not only that the operations should be 
expeditious in order that a fluid so much disposed to ferment as 
the juice of the sugar cane, should be conveyed to the boilers 
without delay, but that the machinery should be sufficiently 
powerful to express the juice thoroughly ; otherwise a portion, 
and that, perhaps, the portion most abounding in sacharine mat- 
ter, may be left in the cane, and that which is expressed for the 
boilers, be not only diminished in quantity, but materially 
injured in quality. 
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The certainty and necessity of incurring a heavy expense 
has been one great obstacle to the general and extensive culture 
of this plant. The difficulty and uncertainty of obtaining an 
adequate return has been another. It cannot be concealed that 
from some peculiarity of soil or climate, there has been great 
difficulty in procuring sugar of a good quality from the cane 
along the Atlantic border of the Southern States. If a few 
have succeeded, many have failed. We need not name persons 
or places—they are generally known. Sugar makers from the 
Mississippi have been brought to the Alatamaha, and have dis- 
appointed their employers ; planters from the West Indies have 
not been more successful. While syrup, molasses, rum, have 
been produced in great quantities, sugar has been but sparingly 
obtained, and frequently very inferior in its quality. Hence 
has arisen a common opinion in the country, that the juice of 
the cane is too weak to yield sugar advantageously in our 
climate, or what is perhaps equivalent, that it does not mature. 

When a portion of saccharine matter is diffused through any 
fluid, it would seem to be a very simple operation to separate 
it by evaporation, or by some equivalent process. This would 
be the case if the saccharine particles were only diffused in 
water or in some fluid which formed with them only a mixture, 
not a chemical compound. But it will happen that in almost 
all of the combinations which appear to us as simple or com- 
mon, there are many affinities that are not easily detected nor 
readily resolved. There are certainly some peculiarities in the 
juice of the sugar cane in our climate, which render a treatment 
differing from that employed in Louisiana or the West Indies 
expedient. Whether these arise from the soil, the shortness 
of our season, or from other causes, we cannot yet determine. 
This is one of the cases in which science must be called in to 
our aid; one of those incidents in which the power of science 
over the material world, ought to be made manifest. ‘The ex- 
perience of Mr. Spalding appears to have proven, that cane 
raised on the light rich lands of the islands, such as is adapted to 
the sea-island cotton, produces the richest juice, and that from 
which, under our present system, the sugar can be most easily 
extracted. But in this soil the crop is liable to suffer from 
drought, and is frequently very scanty. On the very rich tide 
lands on the other hand, where the cane grows with prodigious 
luxuriance and yields much juice, great difficulty has been found 
in separating the sugar from the feculent matter intermingled 
with it, and in clarifying it sufficiently for market. In treating 
this juice by the common process, long boiling is necessary to 
evaporate the superfluous fluids, and more lime than is com- 
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monly employed has been thought or found necessary to neu- 
tralize the acids (acetous, malic, or oxalic), that may be inter- 
mingled with the saccharine particles, and to precipitate or co- 
agulate the extraneous matter. Both of these processes injure 
the quality of the sugar. By long boiling it is frequently burnt ; 
the addition of lime in the least excess, darkens the colour. 
Hence, the result is frequently a residuum that will not granu- 
late well, or will neither be dry enough nor bright enough to 
bear any value in market. We appeal to the experience of 
those who have engaged in this culture for the accuracy of these 
remarks. 

When encountering obstacles of this nature, it will be wise 
not to confine our views or our processes to the common and 
familiar practices of our neighbours, but to examine all the re- 
sources which other nations engaged in similar pursuits have 
employed, and call to our aid their experience and their know- 
ledge. We wish not by any observations we -have made, to 
discourage the cultivation of this plant in Georgia and Carolina; 
on the contrary, we believe confidently that means may and 
will be devised to surmount the impediments that have hitherto 
opposed, with us, the successful manufacture of sugar, and to 
render it one of the staple productions of our country; but we 
must not be deceived, or suppose that we have no lessons to 
learn on this subject, and that we are about to engage in a 
project which has no anxieties. 

We shall not at this time occupy much of our attention with 
the management of the plant itself, To the skill and industry 
of our planters this may be securely left. On this point we will 
at present merely remark, that the Sugar Cane although it does 
not ripen its seed in our climate, is certainly an exhausting crop, 
and when in the treatises we have read on the culture of this 
plant in the East and West Indies, we have noticed how much 
attention is paid to the manuring of land, naturally more fertile 
than our uplands, and favoured by a tropical atmosphere, we 
have seen, we must acknowledge, with regret, as leading to 
disappointment, the extravagant calculations that are made 
by writers in some of our public prints, of the probable produc- 
tion even of our poorest lands. We look, we must confess, to 
our lowlands as the only soil in our country calculated for the 
permanent production of this plant, although by the application 
of manure it may make a profitable article in any good soil, 
and alternate advantageously with other crops. 

The work which we have prefixed to this article is one of those 
Manuals which are now published in Paris on every important 
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branch of science or of art. Although drawn up in a cheap and 
popular form, they generally embrace the latest improvements 
in each department, and are frequently edited by men distin- 
guished in the literary world. The one before us contains not 
only a brief account of the cultivation of the Sugar Cane, and 
the processes by which sugar is extracted from its juice, but ac- 
curate details also of the treatment necessary to procure sugar 
from the juice of the maple and the beet. It is the latter portion 
of its contents that has rendered this work interesting to us. 
To the culture and manufacture of the beet, much attention is 
still paid on the continent of Europe, and from the manipula- 
tions introduced for separating sugar from the crude and com- 
paratively weak juice of this vegetable, some hints may be deriv- 
ed, useful to us in the important experiment in which we are 
about to embark. 

We shall briefly review the processes which our authors re- 
commend in the manufacture of sugar, in the first instance from 
the juice of the cane—in the next place, from that of the beet, 
and will notice the peculiarities and improvements that appear 
to be worthy of attention. The objects of the work are thus 
stated :— 


“The methods to be pursued in the culture of the plants which fur- 
nish sugar, the processes employed to extract it from them, and to refine 
it, have been the objects of the researches of a great number of authors. 
The labours of Messrs. De Caseaux and Dutrone upon the Sugar Cane, 
those of Messrs. Achard, Chaptal and Mathieu de Dombasle, upon the 
beet, hold incontestibly the highest rank, and these writers serve as guides 
to the cultivators and refiners. 

** After the works of these learned men, we may still cite many me- 
moirs on the fabrication and the refining of sugar, which are not desti- 
tute of merit. Unfortunately these memoirs are scattered through works 
voluminous or little known, which planters or refiners have little lei- 
sure to consult. ‘They, therefore, sometimes remain ignorant of the 
ameliorations introduced into their art, because they are not found in 
works of general reference. 

*'These authors have, on the other hand, only written each on a spe- 
cial subject, and no one has traced the steps to be pursued in the culture 
of all the plunts which produce sugar, the different processes to be 
adopted for its extraction, according to the plants from which it is to be 
derived, the operations for refining it, or the changes which these pro- 
cesses have undergone in latter years. 

‘* We have, therefore, undertaken to reunite all of these labours, to 
compare them together, and to present them under a form at once con- 
venient and cheap.”’ p. v. 


The first portion of this Manual is devoted to the Sugar Cane. 
We shall not follow our authors into their preliminary discus- 
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sions on the nature of sugar, or their chemical details, excepting 
so far as these may influence the operations of the manufac- 
turer.* 

The Sugar Cane is one of the many luxuries for which the 
world is indebted to India. It is supposed now to grow sponta- 
neously along some of the rivers of that country and of Persia, 
but where it has so long existed in a cultivated state, it is not 
easy to determine whether it is strictly indigenous. From old 
drawings of the Chinese, Humboldt infers that the manufacture 
of sugar has been known in that country from a high antiquity, 
perhaps from time immemorial. From the Persians it was com- 
municated to the Greeks and Romans, but to them it was only 
known as a medicine, not as a condiment, and perhaps was only 
seen in its impure or unrefined state, although the expression 
of Paul Aginetus “ sal Indicus, colore quidem concretioneque, 
vulgari sali similis, gustu autem et sapore melleus” would seem 
to indicate that it had been seen in Europe in its purified form. 
By the Saracens, the plant itself was transported to Cyprus, 
Sicily and Spain; from thence, it was carried to Madeira and 
the Cape de Verd Islands, and in these delightful climes, the 
Fortunate Islands of antiquity, it flourished so well, that Europe 
was supplied from them during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with the greater part of the sugar which, in those 
simple and frugal days, it consumed. In the first voyages 
of Columbus it was brought to the western hemisphere, and 
disseminated so speedily throughout the islands and coasts 
within the tropics, as to have rendered it now doubtful whether it 
was not also a native of this continent. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that it has long since become the most important article 
of culture in tropical America ; and, that its production in these 
fruitful soils has been so immense, that Europe is now supplied 
almost exclusively from this continent, and sugar which was 
once administered to the sick in grains or drans as a delicious 
and salutary balsam, is now become a daily, almost a neces- 
= of domestic consumption throughout the civilized 
world. 


,* In this view, the following fatts may merit notice—“ Solutions of sugar ex- 
posed during a long time to a temperature of sixty or eighty degrees of the Centi- 
grade thermometer, (140 to 176 Fahr.) become coloured, and the sugar that they 
contain loses the property of cristallization.—— 

*“ Alkalies, such as lime, potash, barytes, &c. mingled in solutions of sugar com- 
bine with it, without alteration. These compounds, of a taste bitter and astringent, 
cannot be cristallized—acids, by disengaging these bases, restore to the sugar of 
these solutions its primitive qualities. Experiments have shewn, that if a combina- 
tion, such as we have described. with lime, is left undisturbed for some months, it 
deposits, first, carbonate of lime in acute rhomboids, and afterwards the sugar is de- 
composed and transformed into a mucilaginous substance.” p. 5. 
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Three varieties of the cane are at present cultivated in America. 
The Creole, or that which was brought originally from Madeira. | 
The Otaheite, brought about the close of the last century from 
the islands of the Pacific ocean, and the Ribbon, probably a va- 
riety of the ‘‘ Saccharum Violaceum,” which is said to have been 
introduced from Batavia about the year 1782. The two latter va- 
rieties are those which are cultivated with us. The Otaheite 
cane is more luxuriant in its growth, larger in size, produces 
most juice, and is more easily ground. The ribbon cane, for 
which the United States are indebted to the late John M‘Queen 
of Savannah, a man much regretted by many friends, a perse- 
vering though not a successful cultivator of this plant, is more 
hardy, matures earlier, yields a richer juice, though in smaller 
quantity, and is said, from its woody texture, to resist gales of 
wind more successfully than the other varieties. The compara- 
tive merit of these two kinds, in our climate, is yet to be deter- 
mined by fair experiment. Both may be valuable, for, as 
ft remarked by our authors, “‘ one kind of cane will succeed badly 
a in a particular soil, or even in a country which will agree per- 
i fectly well with another variety.” 
| It is, we believe, generally known, that in the West-Indies 
the cane is planted in holes or trenches from six to ten inches 
deep, for the purpose of applying manure more efficaciously as 
) is supposed to the plant, and of enabling it to extend deeper 
1 roots. This practice of the West-Indians, which is the most la- 
' borious part of their culture of the Sugar Cane, the experience 
ay of our planters in Louisiana has proved to be unnecessary. On 
another point, that of irrigation, we have yet to determine 
whether our climate will render inexpedient the practice of the 
East and West-Indies. 


* It is an immense advantage to the proprietor of a sugar plantation to 
‘a have at his command a quantity of water, sufficient to water the young 
a canes during seasons of drought. The organization of the Sugar Cane 
manifests evidently that it consumes much water during its vegetation, 
and in the elaboration of its juices, and that it must consequently de- 
at mand, in order to prosper, that it should be supplied with water from 
time to time. Accordingly this plant prefers humid soils, and expe- 
rience teaches, that it vegetates with strength and activity in proportion 
as it receives water, either from rain or by wrigation.” p. 31. 


DER 


In India, it is considered important that the cane-plants in 
the early stages of their growth should be watered at least once 
a week, and much labour is bestowed on their lands to enable 
the proprietors to direct into the trenches in which the cane is 
planted, the scanty streams of water which the country supplies 
during a dry season. With us, the prejudice, (for it can be no 
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more) is, that water used freely, even in its early state, will im- 
poverish the juice of the plant so as to render it very difficult 
to extract from it afterwards its saccharine portion. The cor- 
rect theory, it appears to us would be, if we may be permitted 
to theorise on a subject of which we have no practical know- 
ledge, to apply water where it can be commanded, as in our tide 
lands for instance, liberally to the plants in their young state, so 
as to enable them to attain their full growth by the middle or 
end of August, and then to keep them very dry that they may 
mature their juices against the season of harvest. 

It appears from the remarks in this work that the cane in the 
West-Indies differs from ours somewhat in habit, and that with- 
out attaining a greater size, in general scarcely an equal sta- 
ture, it forms many more joints. The authors from whom they 
compile, speak of canes which grow in soils most favourable to 
their prompt and full developement, as reaching the height of 
eight or nine feet, and forming from forty to fifty joints. That 
in unfavourable soils, twenty to twenty-eight joints are found in 
a length not exceeding two feet, and that the common produc- 
tion of their cane is from twenty-five to thirty-two mature joints. 
In our climate, the number of joints is far short of this average. 

In the West-Indies, the cane is permitted to grow from ten 
to sixteen months—in the United States, it can only grow for 
eight. In Louisiana, this is found amply sufficient. On the 
maturity of the cane, the following remarks are perhaps im- 
portant :— 


“From these observations on different soils, Mons. De Caseaux con- 
cludes, that if in some, the cane may be permitted to remain until the 
fifteenth or even the sixteenth month, it acquires nothing after the thir- 
teenth or even after the twelfth. He assures us that repeated experi- 
ments have demonstrated that an equal number of joints from canes of 
ten and fifteen months old have produced the same quantities of sugar. 

“ With regard to the maturity of the cane, Mons. De Caseaux regards 
the withering and fall of the leaf as the only proof, and, at the same 
time, as a sufficient proof of the maturity of the joint to which it was 
attached—so that the two last joints which have shed their leaves of two 
canes, cut the same day, are exactly at the same maturity, although one 
of these plants may be fifteen months old, and the other but ten. 

** Another remark of Mons. De Caseaux is, that the dryness of the 
season which, (in the West-Indies) continues to increase from the month 
of January to April, and not the age of the cane, is the reason that in 
January, one thousand and six hundred parts of juice yield commonly 
two hundred parts of sugar and molasses; in February, two hundred 
and thirty to two hundred and sixty; in March, two hundred and sixty 
to three hundred, and in April, sometimes three hundred and twenty. 
After this period, the sugar [juice ?] ferments very quickly, and burns 
easily if the refiner is not skilful. Mons. De Caseaux considers the 
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cane as having attained its greatest comparative maturity when its juice 
is composed of four parts of water and one part of sugar and molasses, 
these two substances in equal proportions.” p. 39. 


The first machines employed to express the juice from the 
Sugar Cane were similar to the cider or bark mill. The cane 
was crushed by a heavy wheel rolling over it. Even now in In- 
dia, mortars are used, in which the cane, cut into short pieces, 
is bruised and pressed by a heavy pestle rolling around. It is 
needless to remark how tedious and inefficient such efforts must 
havebeen. Gonzales de Velosa first constructed the mill with 
cylindrical rollers, which, with some modification, is now used. 


“‘ The cylinders of the sugar mills were formerly of hard wood, after- 
wards they were covered with iron ; at present, however, in large plan- 
tations, they are formed entirely of iron. They possess thus more 
solidity, and the pressure exercised on the cane can be much greater. 

** The denomination of large and small cvlinders that is sometimes 
given to the rollers arises from this, that formerly the middle roller was 
actually larger than the other two. At present, they are all made of the 
same diameter ;——-untillately, the surface of the cylinders was perfectly 
smooth, they now begin to groove them slightly, by which means the 
cane is more easily seized and forced along. The distance between the 
first and second cylinder is scarcely more than a line or a line and a 
half; the second and the third cylinders between which the cane passes 
for the second time, approach as near as possible, without absolutely 
touching. The cane, after having undergone this second pressure, is 
broken and entirely deprived of juice. In this state, it is called trash, 
[bagasse] is tied up in bundles, placed under sheds to dry, and used as 

uel in the operations of the sugar house.” p. 46. 


On the economical use of different impelling powers, the fol- 
lowing observations may merit attention :— 


*'T'o give motion to the sugar mills, there are employed, according to 
circumstances, streams of water, wind or animals. But since the im- 
provements introduced by Watt have rendered the use of steam en- 
gines common, planters have begun to employ them as the impellin 
power in their mills. This has been principally done in the English 
colonies. Indeed, in situations in which there is not at command a cur- 
rent of water of sufficient power, steam engines are, in all respects, pre- 
ferable to cattle or the wind. When cattle are employed, a certain 
number must be devoted exclusively to the mill Those which labour 
in the common operations of the plantation are all wanted at the moment 
of harvest to bring home the cane—separate teams must thus be sup- 
ported through the year. 


*'The cane ought to be expressed as soon as possible after it is har- 
vested, for if it remains even some hours, fermentation may commence. 
In this view, wind-mills present great inconveniences, because, from the 
unsteadiness of the wind there is no security that a given quantity of 
work can be done in a determinate time.” p. 44. 
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The improvement which our authors consider as the most im- 
portant of the recent changes in the mill, is the arrangement of 
the cylinders in a horizontal position, and so placed that their 
centres form atriangle. This was considered a century ago as 
adesideratum. But in the trials then made, the engineers per- 
sisted in placing the cylinders one above the other ; the opera- 
tions on this plan were not effectual, and the attendance trouble- 
some. But now when the motion is impressed on the upper 
cylinder which rests on the two lower, the canes pass from one 
to the other without the assistance of a labourer, the feeding can 
be made regular and easy, and the trash is all discharged on the 
side opposite to that on which the feeder stands. 

The object of the mill is, to express the juice from the cane 
thoroughly and rapidly. When this is accomplished, a new se- 
ries of manipulations must commence toseparate effectually the 
saccharine particles from the extraneous substances which are 
mingled with it. 


“‘ The juice of the cane obtained by the processes already described, 
is an opaque fluid, of a dull olive grey colour, its taste is sweet, it has 
the balsamic odour of the cane, is slightly viscid, and its specific gravity 
varies from 1,033 to 1,106, according to the quality of the cane from 
which it is extracted, aud the nature of the soil in which it grew. 

** In this state it is composed of two parts, the one liquid, the other 
solid. This last is suspended in the first, and may be separated by re- 
pose. This solid portion is composed of fragments of the parenchyma 
and bark of the plant, mingled mechanically, and of a green substance, 
very abundant, extremely fine, and scarcely differing in density from 
water. This substance is known under the name of green fecula;_ it 
occurs in many other vegetables, particularly in the leaves of the cab- 

*“* The liquid part, which, when separated from the fecula, takes the 
name of “ purified juice” [vesou] is composed in variable proportions, 
of water, of cristallizable sugar, of sugar not cristallizable, of gum, of 
albumen, of some fermenting principle, and of some saline substances 
held in solution. Mons. Proust also detected in it a small portion of 
the malic acid. Left to itself, the juice immediately after expression, 
begins to ferment, hence the necessity of subjecting it immediately to 
the processes necessary to purify it. The fermentation, which in this 
stage takes place, is the acetous. The juice, deprived of its fecula, would 
still ferment, but the vinous or alcoholic fermentation then occurs.” p. 53. 


It would be tedious to follow our authors through all the 
details and successive labours of a “sucrerie,”’ a sugar manu- 
factory, nor without a sketch or a ground plan would it easily 
be made intelligible. ‘They first describe the works such as 
they were formerly established on the great estates in the 
French colonies; the improvements, which, in later days, have 
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been adopted or suggested, and then some ameliorations which 
have been proposed by English writers. It is obvious that the 
establishments and machinery described are more extensive than 
we have been accustomed to consider as necessary for this cul- 
ture—perhaps some modifications may safely be introduced in 
a climate where the fermentation will not be so rapid, and on 
plantations where the cultivation will not be so extensive. 

It may be sufficient briefly to state, that the juice when ex- 
pressed from the cane is received into two large vats, whose 
size is apportioned to the crop. These are recommended to be 
placed in a shed or other building detached from the boiling 
house, to escape the influence of the furnaces. From these, the 
juice is distributed to the boilers, generally four in succession, 
in each of which, the purification and evaporation are progres- 
sively advanced. In the last it is ‘‘ baked” or matured, that is, 
the evaporation is carried as far as is necessary for cristalliza- 
tion. The syrup, while passing from the third to the fourth 
boiler, is, in some works, filtered through baskets lined with 
woollen or linen cloth, or both; when “baked,” it is conveyed 
into coolers, afterwards into shallow troughs where it may cris- 
tallize, thence removed into the draining house, where either in 
boxes or jars of earthen ware, it is permitted to remain some 
time until freed from its molasses. After this, it is exposed to 
the sun for a short time, that its remaining humidity may be 
dissipated, and finally closely packed in bartels. 

Such is the outline of the manufacture, when it is only intend- 
ed to produce that forin of sugar known in commerce as Musco- 
vado. But many circumstances in the process require particular . 
attention, and some have led to differences of opinion both in an 
economical and chemical point of view. One of those which 
may concern us as well as our neighbours is the comparative 
cheapness of copper and iron boilers. ‘The preference is given 
by our authors decidedly to the former for the following reasons. 
1. It is easy to give the boiler, when made of copper, any di- 
mensions that may be convenient. This is not practicable in 
cast iron, and has produced the practice of surrounding iron 
boilers with masonry to increase their capacity. By this means 
the syrup is frequently injured by the dust and fragments of the 
surrounding wall. 2. Copper boilers are most easily kept clean, 
and never become coated with rust. 3. They never break as 
iron boilers do by sudden transitions of temperature. 4. Copper 
is one of the metals most permeable to heat. It has been as- 
certained that from a given surface of copper with a given heat, 
twice the quantity of water will be evaporated which will es- 
cape from one of iron. Hence the economy which was sup- 
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posed to recommend the iron boilers is illusory, as the expense 
of fuel will surpass much the difference in the value of the ves- 
sels. 5. The duration of a copper boiler is much greater than 
that of one of iron, for when its bottom is worn out, a new one 
can be supplied, and even the fragments of the old vessels re- 
tain some value, while those of iron are useless. ‘The size of 
the boilers must of course bear some proportion to the magni- 
tude of the crop. The form is that of a truncated cone reversed, 
with the bottom slightly concave, and the dimensions recom- 
mended for a large establishment are as follow :— 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Ist or largest boiler, 27 deep—64 lower diameter—88 upper diameter, 
Athor smallest do. 30 do. 60 do. 78 do. 


the other two of intermediate sizes. 
Another subject of discussion is the arrangement of the 
furnace. On this subject, we meet the following remarks :— 


‘* M. Dutrone does not appear to have perceived the inconveniences 
which result from the arrangement which he has preserved in his fur- 
naces, following the practice of his day, and placing all his boilers 
over one fire. This method is altogether faulty. We believe that it 
will be much more convenient to follow the ancient practice, and to 
build for each boiler its own furnace. It would then be easy, when 
necessary, to extinguish or moderate the fire under one boiler, and con- 
tinue the evaporation actively under others, which cannot be done when 
_ all are fixed in one furnace. It was about the year 1725, that our 
planters, following the example of the English, adopted this plan for 
their boilers, and since 1778, the English themselves have abandoned 
this arrangement and returned to the ancient practice. Perhaps it may 
be easy, even while preserving the principle of a single fire, which must 
be advantageous as far as an economical consumption of fuel is im- 
portant, to modify the parts of the furnace, so that the communication 
of heat to one or more boilers, may be intercepted at pleasure.” p. 95. 


It may not be amiss to present here the account given of the 
first operation in the English sugar-houses, which is supposed 
to possess some advantages :— 


“The juice when pressed is conveyed into large copper boilers ca- 
pable of containing 12 to 1500 litres*, placed each on its own fire-place. 
The proportion of lime which is considered necessary is added, and the 
fire kindled. ‘The temperature of the liquid is raised nearly to the point 
of ebullition, without permitting it to boil. It is supposed to have 


* As we, in copying the statements of Messrs. Blachette and Zoéga, have used 
the French weights and measures, it may be sufficient to mention that the French 


litre is equal to 3. 1-9 pints English Wine Measure. The gramme to 15. 44 grains, 
and the kilogramme to 2lb. 8 oz. 3 dwts, 12 gr. Troy weight. The reader may 
easily make the necessary calculations. ’ 
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reached the proper degree of heat when the first bubbles begin to burst 
through the thick bed of scum and froth which forms upon the surface. 
The thermometer of Reaumur will then indicate about 80° , 212 F. At this 
moment the fire is extinguished by closing a register, which excludes 
the air. The liquor is left to itself for one or two hours to give 
the fecula time to reunite and rise to the surface in the form of scum. 
When this action is accomplished, by means of a syphon or a 
cock near the bottom of the boiler, all the liquid is drawn off, while 
the scum has acquired so much tenacity that it will sink and settle with- 
out breaking. The syrup thus withdrawn, is carried by a trough to 
another boiler, where the evaporation 1s continued, and the scum which 
afterwards rises, is taken off. Lime water is added, either if the liquor 
is not clear, or if it should appear to be necessary to dilute the syrup, 
which by its viscidity, may prevent the separation of extraneous sub- 
stances. The subsequent operations are not peculiar. 

“The object which is proposed by this mode of clarifying is, to sepa- 
rate, better than can be done by skimming, the substances suspended 
in the fresh juice. These, by ebullition, would acquire a rotatory motion 
which would mingle them continually with the fluid and retard their 
separation. The time during which the sugar is exposed to the action 
| of fire, is by this means much abridged, and this secures real advan- 
tages.”’ p. 97. 
| In all the processes described in this work, a preliminary 
step is to mingle with the fresh juice in the first boiler a certain 
portion of lime. The quantity is no where specified, at least 
when treating of the juice of the cane, but the proportion is 
represented as depending on the quality of the juice, the nature 
of the soil from which it was derived, and other circumstances 
which experience only can determine. While a certain quantity 
of lime is considered absolutely necessary in these operations, 
the effect and influence of that lime is no where definitely stated. 
Even the most able chemists differ as to its effects. The fol- 
lowing remarks occur on this subject :— 


‘The opinions on the part which alkalies perform in the operations 
by which sugar is obtained, are numerous, and present many discrep- 
ances. Some chemists, among whom may be cited Bergman, and the 
generality of planters, have believed that their effect was to neutralize 
some acid, whose existence in the syrup opposed its cristallization. 

“ Mons. Thenard* thinks, and this was also the opinion of Duhamel, 
that the effect of the lime is to render the scum more firm, and thus 
contribute to its separation by uniting with it the green fecula and 
forming with the froth a compound which will collect more readily than 
the fecula alone will do, We ought to add, that this also was the view 
of M. Dutrone.{ In a memoir on the action of alkalies on sugar, M. 


* Thenard, Traite de Chimie Elementaire, tom. iv. p. 10, 4th edit. 
+ Encyclopedie Methodique au mot Sucre, tom. vii. p. 246. 
t Precis sur la Canne, pp. 87-134. 
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Daniel* supposes that the lime acts by rendering more soluble the 
golouring matter united to sugar, and that in this manner it facilitates 
the Sileation and cristallization of sugar. This opinion approaches 
nearly to the belief generally admitted before Bergman, of the combi- 
nation of alkalies with some fat substance that was thus separated from 
the sugar. 

** If we could believe Dr. Higgins,+ the green fecula is held in solution 
in part by the water, and in part by carbonic acid. This acid is dise 
engaged when the liquor is heaied to the temperature of about 50° 
and this herbaceous matter separates then in green flakes, which collect 
in form of froth. Line facilitates this separation as well by uniting 
with the carbonic acid, as by forming an insoluble combination with 
the fecula. 

“‘ Of these opinions, that of Bergman and that of Thenard may be 
equally well founded, if we suppose with the first the presence of an 
acid in the juice expressed from the cane. 

“ In effect, at the time of harvest, all the canes and even all the parts 
of the same cane have not reached the same point of maturity. The 
saccharine matter has not attained a uniform degree of elaboration, and 
almost all vegetable substances before they have arrived at complete 
maturity, contain a quantity more or less considerable of malic acid. 
M. Proust has, in fact, recognised the existence of this acid in the juice 
of the cane. 

“ Besides, as the expressed juice begins almost immediately to fer- 
ment, nothing prevents the supposition, that in the interval of time 
which passes between the cutting of the cane and the moment when the 
juice arrives in the boilers, there may be the developement of a small 

ion of the acetic acid. 

* We ought to remark at the same time, that in some localities, [we 
may cite among others several plantations in Jamaica, in which the 
juice of the cane is very rich in sugar,] the separation of the scum and 
fecula is made without the addition of lime. 

“* One of the inconveniences attached to the employment of lime, 
especially when used in powder, as is commonly practised, is its pre- 
cipitation to the bottom of the boilers, where it becomes attached, and 
injures them in a short time. 

** An excess of lime in the syrup [vesou], is detected by the colour. It 
becomes at first yellow, and then passes, if the dose of lime is too strong, 
to a reddish brown. It diffuses besides a strong odour of ley, and its 
flavour becomes alkaline. This happens in the greater part of sugar 
works, where lime is generally added in proport:ons too great. 

“‘ Inconveniences, not less serious, result from its presence in the 
syrup, when exposed to cristallize, because from the property we have 
noticed in sugar of being decomposed by lime, one part would be gradu- 
ally converted into mucilage. ‘his is often remarked in the refineries 
of Europe, in which cases, from sugar very beautiful in appearance, 
only a very small portion of cristallizable sugar can be obtained.” pp. 


87-91. 


* Annales de Chimie et Physique, tom. x. p. 219. 
* Phil. Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 308. 
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The processes which we have described, or to which we have 
alluded, are necessary to produce sugar in that state in which 
it is known in commerce, as brown or muscovado sugar. In the 
French and Spanish colonies, it was usual to carry these ope- 
rations a step farther, and prepare the clayed or white sugar. 
When it is intended to make “clayed sugar,” the heat in the 
fourth or baking vessel (chaudiére a cuire) is raised for some 
time four or six degrees of Reaumur more than will be neces- 
sary if the object is only to make muscovado sugar. The syrup 
is then placed in moulds of earthenware, where it remains for 
fifteen or eighteen hours to cristallize. The moulds are after- 
wards carried into a laboratory calculated for the business, and 
placed over pans which receive the drainings of the sugar. 
In twenty-four hours the liquid part of the sugar being sepa- 
rated and other pans placed under the moulds, the claying com- 
mences. 


“This operation is performed in the following manner. After having 
levelled the sugar in the moulds, clay diluted in water to the consis- 
tence of pap, is poured over it. There is in each draining house one 
or more basins of masonry, five or six feet square, and four or five deep, 
in which the clay for this purpose is tempered with a sufficient quantity 
of water. 

*« The water separates slowly from the clay, filters through the sugar, 
renders more fluid the syrup which it still retains, and carries it along 
with it into the pan beneath. When the first cake of clay becomes dry, 
it is replaced by a new portion, and the operation is repeated a third 
time. After this, the mass of sugar is left in the mould for twenty days, 
that the syrup may drain off entirely. The sugar is then taken out of 
the forms, exposed for some hours to the sun, and afterwards carried to 
the stove, where it remains fifteen to twenty days to harden and dry.” 
p- 65. 


We have adverted to this operation because during the last 
year an improvement is said to have been made in Georgia by 
Mr. M’Intosh, and patented, which promises to produce some 
beneficial effects. In his process,* diluted clay is mingled with 
the juice of the cane in an early stage of the manufacture, in 
the first or second boiler, and assists in that stage of the work 
to clarify the syrup and facilitate the cristallization of the sugar. 
Some who have tried this process, speak favourably of the re- 
sult. We may hope that by degrees, all the difficulties we have 
encountered in the manufacture of sugar, will gradually be re- 
moved by the ingenuity and skill of our countrymen. 


* See an interesting paper from Mr. Spalding on the Sugar Cane, in the Sonthern 
Agriculturist for February, 1829. 
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“The operation of claying is not practised in the English colonies. 
All their sugar is prepared and shipped in the state of muscovado. 
The ~— planters are of opinion that the portion of sugar which 
drains off with the water and molasses, is so considerable as not to be 
compensated by the difference of price. The loss of weight occasioned 
by claying, is about 40 per cent. It is true that by concentrating again | 
the molasses, it would yield the greater part of this 40 per cent. but 
then the molasses would fail for the distillery, and be of a very inferior 
quality. Bryan Edwards is of opinion, that the practice of the English 
planters of shipping their sugar in the state of muscovado, and dis- 
tilling the molasses, is more advantageous than the system of claying.” 
p- 99. 


The second part of this manual is appropriated to the manu- 
facture of sugar from the maple. As this portion contains no 
information but what has been derived from the United States, 
and has long been familiar to our readers, we shall not enter 
into any details on that subject. 

The third and most considerable, and in our opinion the most 
interesting portion of the work, is that devoted to the production 
of sugar from the beet. In describing the processes introduced 
into this manufacture, the authors write as if familiar with 
the operations they record, and they enumerate some improve- 
ments which have recently been adopted in the purification and 
cristallizationn of the juice of the beet, which, perhaps, may be 
beneficially applied to our own wants. 

We shall pass over the many details which our authors 
give of the varieties, culture, gathering, preserving, macerating 
and pressing of the beet root. These are foreign to our pur- 
pose. It may be worthy of notice, however, that the juice of 
the beet, according to the analysis of M. Dubrunfaut, contains 
twenty-three distinct substances, from among which, the cris- 
tallizable sugar must be separated.* 

Margraff, a distinguished Prussian chemist, was the first who 
ascertained the existence of sugar in the root of the beet. He 


* M. Dubrunfaut detected in the beet the following ingredients:—1. Water. 2. 
Woody Parenchyma. 3. Cristallizable Sugar. 4. Sugar not cristallizable. 5. Vege- 
table albumen. 6. Gelatine. 7. A black azotic matter. 8. A fatty substance, solid 
at the temperature of the atmosphere. 9. A fixed oil. 10. An essential oil. 11. A 
resin, green and bitter. 12. A gummy substance. 13. One or two colouring prin- 
ciples, yellow and red. 14. A free acid, whose qualities were not determined. 
15. Oxalate of Ammonia. 16. Oxalate of Potash. 17. Oxalate of Lime. 18. 
Hydro-chlorate of Ammonia. 19. Sulphate and phosphate of Potash. 20. Silex. 
21. Alumine. 22. Traces of the oxydes of Iron and Manganese. 23. Traces of 
Sulphur, It is obvious from this mere recapitulation, that more substances might 
have been enumerated. 2, 4,7.13, and some others, are probably compounds. 
The Sugar Cane has not to our knowledge been yet carefully analysed. It would, 
we doubt not, exhibit as many distinct substances, and show how advantageously 
chemical knowledge may be applied to the separation of its several ingredients. 
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was led to suspect this fact by the taste of the beet, and by the 
cristalline appearance which it presented when examined under 
a microscope. His first experiments, which are detailed in a 
memoir read before the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in 1747, 
although rude and unskilful, yet enabled him to announce the 
discovery. His process was simple—over a certain quantity of 
the root dried and powdered, he poured twice the quantity of 
highly rectified spirits, and exposed the mixture to a slow heat 
over a sand bath, until it began to boil, he then filtered it into 
a glass vessel which he closed, and at the end of some weeks, 
discerned cristals, which presented all the physical and chemical 
characters of sugar from the cane. The alcohol which remained, 
contained sugar in solution, and a resinous substance. 

Other roots were in succession tried ; several yielded sugar, 
but none in proportions equal to that of the beet. When the 
existence of sugar in these roots was once established, many 
plans were tried to extract it in a manner easy and economi- 
cal. It is needless to trace his steps. He was aware of the 
possible importance of his discovery, and recommended it to 
farmers as opening a new branch of national industry. But the 
low price of sugar, and the imperfect state of chemical know- 
ledge, which rendered his best attempts comparatively expen- 
sive, discouraged all serious efforts, and his researches were 
almost forgotten when, nearly a half century afterwards, M. 
Achard, also of Berlin, resumed the subject, and improved the 
ancient processes so much as to create a strong presumption 
that sugar on a large scale, might be extracted profitably from 
this vegetable. 

The first experiments, however, were not successful. Inat- 
tention to many collateral circumstances which required con- 
sideration, ruined several establishments, and made the opinion 
common, as perhaps, is now the case with us in regard to the 
Sugar Cane, that the extraction of sugar from the beet root, 
though true in theory, could not advantageously be reduced to 
practice. Yet the moment was favourable, and the Emperor 
Napoleon, besides granting premiums for the most successful 
experiments and sending instructions into every department 
of his empire, established schools of chemistry in Paris, Wachen- 
heim, Douai, Strasburg, Castelnaudary, for the express purpose 
of improving the fabrication of this sugar; and four imperial 
establishments were created, sufficient to manufacture from the 
crop of 1812, two millions of kilogrammes of raw or musco- 
vado sugar. 

These enterprises were just beginning to prosper when the 
political events of the year 1814 appeared to overwhelm them. 
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They were not only exposed to the free competition of a reviving 
and no longer interrupted commerce, but became a subject of 
ridicule to all who were desirous of throwing into discredit the 
institutions of Napoleon. Some, however, who had devoted 
much attention to this manufacture, particularly the distinguished 
chemist Chaptal, Messrs. Mathieu de Dombasle, and Crespel- 
Delisse of Arras, continued their labours, and have ultimately 
demonstrated, that the sugar extracted from the beet can, under 
favourable circumstances, compete with that produced by the 
cane. 

The process recommended by M. Achard is nearly as fol- 
lows. The juice, as expressed from the beets is received in 
large vats. Sulphuric acid is added in the proportion of two 
and a half grammes of acid to each litre of juice. ‘The juice thus 
acidified is suffered to remain for twenty-four hours. At this 
time, the surface of the liquid ought to be clear and limpid, but 
the lower part will be still turbid by the deposition of albumi- 
nous substances, coagulated by the acid and by other impurities. 
The whole is then thrown into a boiler, over the bottom of which 
has been uniformly spread a thin layer of chalk. The boiler 
ought not to be filled more than to two thirds of its height to 
leave room for the froth which is formed during the effervescence 
caused by the decomposition of the chalk. The juice is stirred 
that the combination of the acid and alkali should be more com- 
plete. ‘The sulphate of lime, formed by this combination, being 
nearly insoluble, is precipitated, and forms much of the sediment 
which falls to the bottom. 

The proportion of chalk used, according to M. Achard, is 
much greater than is necessary to saturate the sulphuric acid 
mingled with the juice, but he considers it better to use this sub- 
stance freely, than not to saturate the acid. The chalk used in 
this operation ought to be very pure, for sometimes it is com- 
bined with ingredients that might injure the clarification of the 

uice. 
. M. Achard at first proposed that a small quantity of quick- 
lime should be added after the effervescence to neutralize any 
portion of the carbonic acid gas which might remain in the li- 
quid. It has been found, however, that this gas will always be 
driven off by the heat to which the juice must be exposed. 

When this first process is terminated, fire is kindled under the 
boiler, and when the liquid reaches the temperature of 30° R. 99° 
F. skimmed milk is added in the proportion of ten to fourteen 
parts for every one thousand of juice. The mass is then stirred, 
and the boiler covered, when the thermometer rises to 79° R. 209° 
F., the fire is extinguished, and the fluid suffered to cool to 
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50° or 60° 62-75 F. The boiler is then uncovered, and a black 
crust which is found floating on the surface, carefully removed. 

‘These preparatory measures of M. Achard have been modi- 
fied by M. Crespel, of Arras. Besides some changes in the vats 
not important to us, the milk used by M. Achard has been re- 
placed by bullock’s blood, and the carbonate of lime by slacked 
lime. He has also ascertained that it is not necessary that the 
acid should remain some time in the juice before the application 
of alkalies. His process is the following : to 1800, litres of juice 
while cold, 2600 grammes of sulphuric acid diluted in three times 
their weight in water, are added; after having been sufficiently 
agitated, four kilogrammes of quick lime, mixed with water 
until it becomes fluid, are poured in, and the mixture stirred 
again. Fire is then applied. When the heat is raised to 70° . 
Reaumur, animal charcoal which has been once before em- 
ployed in clarifying sugar, is added, afterwards bullock’s blood 
diluted with water ; the whole is well mingled, and the fire is 
withdrawn to permit the liquid to settle, afterwards the clear 
juice is drawn off by a cock placed some inches abuve the 
bottom. 

A second process is detailed, which resembles so much the 
usual practice of the West India planter, that it is called 
the ‘process of the colonies.”” ‘This we shall not repeat. A 
third, which our authors represent as the one now generally 
adopted in the French manufactories, and recommended by 
M. Chaptal and Mathieu de Dombasle, we shall extract from 
the work before us. | 


“* The alterations which lime, when employed in excess, produces in 
sugar, have caused persons to seek the means of protecting themselves 
from the injury occasioned by its presence in the juice after it is clari- 
fied. It has been advised to neutralize it by an acid, and sulphuric acid 
is preferred, because it is cheap, and because it forms with lime an 
almost insoluble salt. 

** After having supplied the juice with lime as we have already men- 
tioned, in the proportion of about five grammes to each litre, in 
the cauldron for defecation, the clear liquid is poured out into the 
boilers for evaporation. Into the liquid, which is then more or less 
alkaline, according to the quantity of lime which has been employed, 
sulphuric acid diluted with water is poured until the lime is very 
nearly neutralized, taking care, however, that the liquor preserves 
a little vestige of the alkali, an excess of the acid being more injurious 
than an excess of lime. The degree and point of saturation can easily 
be discovered by paper tinged blue with turnsole, which is changed to 
red by an excess of acid; paper dyed yellow by the curcuma, which 
alkalis turn to red, or by the syrup of violets which they change to 
green, will detect the excess of lime. | 
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“* Some manufacturers, and their method is, perhaps, to be preferred, 
add the sulphuric acid in the cauldron for defecation after the admixture 
of lime; by this means, the deposits occasioned both by the action of 
lime and by the sulphuric acid are united, the operation is simplified, 
and in the evaporating vessels nothing remains but to clarify and con- 
centrate the liquid.” p. 183. 


We have given these various practices that it may be seen 
how the same principle may be modified and applied under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It would seem from the result, as if both 
acids and alkalis may be beneficially applied. Each may cor- 
rect in turn some quality in the juice that would obstruct the 
perfect cristallization of the sugar. So anxious are the manu- 
facturers at the same time to prevent any waste, that the scum 
taken from these cauldrons is filtered, then placed in sacs and 
pressed, to force out all the juice that may adhere to it. 

By this purification, the syrup freed from a part of the foreign 
substances with which it was combined, has lost in its density as 
measured by the areometer, one or two degrees, it is then evapo- 
rated until it is reduced to one-fifth or one-sixth of its volume. 
As the water evaporates, light flakes of extraneous matter which 
were held in solution and injured the transparency of the liquid, 
separate from it and rise to the surface. To favour the for- 
mation of the scum, the heat is kept moderate, and sometimes 
a little blood or the whites of eggs are mingled with the liquid. 
When no more scum rises the fire is increased. 

When the liquid marks 26° on the areometer when boiling, 
or 30° when cold, it is sufficiently concentrated. The contents 
of two evaporating boilers are poured into one, which are then 
clarified, that is to say, freed from any foreign matter which the 
syrup may still retain. 


** The first thing to be done before the clarification commences, is to 
examine the liquid and ascertain if it contains an excess either of acid 
or of alkali. This, if it exists, must be corrected, until the syrup shall be 
found very slightly alkalescent. This verification being made, to every 
hundred litres is added five kilogrammes of animal charcoal; the liquid is 
made to boil, and is well agitated, the scum that forms on the surface is 
broken up, the sediment stirred, and this is continued until the charcoal 
is thoroughly diffused and suspended. The syrup has then the appear- 
ance of a black and turbid mass. The ebullition is continued for some 
minutes. In the meantime, for each hundred litres of syrup, either one 
litre of blood, or two litres of milk, or five eggs are diluted with water, 
and this mixture is poured into the boiler, taking care to stir the whole 
violently, until the boiling which had been arrested by the addition of 
this cold liquid, commences anew. This is again suffered to continue 
fora short time. It is known that the quantity of blood or eggs which 
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has been added is sufficient, if the syrup, when held up against the light, 
is perfectly transparent, while the charcoal floats in it in grains or clots. 
If the syrup does not exhibit this appearance, more blood or eggs must 
be added. When perfectly clarified, it must be filtered through woollen 
—_ and kept as warm as possible that the filtration may be more 
rapid. 

“* The deposit which remains on the filtre, and which is composed of 
animal charcoal, of the albuminous substances which have been em- 
ployed, and which have been coagulated by the effect of heat, and of 
matters separated from the syrup, is impregnated so strongly with sugar, 
that it is found advantageous to separate it, by washing this residuum. 
The animal charcoal which has once served to clarify syrup, can be 
made useful again by employing it in the first boiler, (as we have al- 
ready mentioned) to aid in freeing the juice from its fecula; from this 
boiler it is thrown away with the scum.” p. 187, et seq. 


Several modes of applying the animal charcoal tothe syrup are 
mentioned, but none of the variations are important. M. Chaptal 
throws this substance gradually into his boilers, and finds it suf- 
cient to clarify the liquid without blood or eggs. The syrup when 
clarified and cooled, marks 30° on the areometer. This density is 
not sufficient to cause the sugar to cristallize, nothing, or scarcely 
anything, however, at this stage of the process remains mingled 
with the saccharine particles but water, and this, in other vessels, 
is soon made to evaporate. In this operation, if any scum appears, 
it is carefully removed, sometimes if it should seem necessary, 
the white of an egg is added, the heat is raised to 89°-91° of 
Reaumur, (about 250 Fahrenheit), and the evaporation con- 
tinued until about 40 per cent. of the fluid which entered these 
last vessels has been dissipated. Care is necessary after the heat 
is increased to 85° to prevent, by moderating the fire, the syrup 
from burning. The syrup is now emptied into coolers and 
permitted to cristallize. 

To promote the cristallization, or as it is called, the formation 
of the grain, when poor syrup has been obtained, a thin layer 
of brown sugar is sometimes placed on the bottom of the cooler 
before the concentrated syrup is poured in. It is well known 
that a solid body placed in a solution, serves as a nucleus, 
around which the molecules of a cristallizable substance will 
readily collect. 

The draining presents nothing which it is necessary to notice. 
But the molasses which drains from the sugar is concentrated 
and clarified anew to extract from it all the cristallizable sugar 
which it has retained, and which amounts sometimes to one- 
sixth part of the whole quantity. The molasses which is ob- 
obtained after a second cristallizatiou, is only fit for the 
distillery. 
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The important functions which animal charcoal performs 
in all the recent processes for the purification of sugar, has 
rendered it interesting to ascertain the manner in which it acts. 
It is to Lowitz that we are indebted for a knowledge of the anti- 
putrescent properties of charcoal, and its power in destroying 
or at least abstracting all colour from the substances with which 
it is mingled. At first, it was supposed that charcoal from wood 
was the most efficient, but M. Figuier, an apothecary of Mont- 
pelier, in employing animal charcoal in the refining of vinegar 
and some other articles, proved its superiority, and Mr. Derosnes, 
in 1512, applied it to the refining of sugar. The most happy 
results crowned his efforts, and since this time the use of this 
clarifier has been universally adopted in the refineries, and has 
even passed to the apothecaries and confectioners. 

To induce men of science to direct their attention to the ope- 
ration of this charcoal, the Society of Pharmacy in Paris, offered 
a premium in L821 for the best dissertation on this subject. In 
the essay of M. Bussy, to whom the premium was adjudged, we 
are informed, that ‘animal charcoal contains only 10 per cent. of 
carbon, which alone exercises a discolouring power, the re- 
mainder consists of phosphate, carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
su!phuret and oxyde of iron, and a little silex ; that the dis- 
colouring property is inherent in carbon, but can only be made 
manifest under particular circumstances, among which, porosity 
holds the first place; that the superiority of animal charcoal 
arises from its great porosity, which may be increased by the 
influence of the substances with which it is calcined, as potash ; 
that potash in this connection does not merely augment the po- 
rosity of the carbon by the subtraction of the foreign matters 
which it may contain, but that it acts on the carbon itself, and 
attenuates its particles. For this reason, a discolouring char- 
coal may be obtained from vegetable substances if treated with 

tash.” 

While it is stated that the use of animal charcoal has entirely 
superseded that of vegetable charcoal, ‘which was previously 
employed, the comparative effect of these two substances is no 
where mentioned. If the carbon of vegetables prepared in the 
usual manner, possesses at all the discolouring principle, the 
quantity required would be of little importance in a country like 
this where it can be so easily obtained. 

The latter portion of this manual is devoted to the refining 
of sugar in its technical meaning, or the manufacturing of loaf 
sugar. Into these details we shall not enter. We have yet to 
surmount the first steps in this pursuit. In all of these ope- 
rations, however, the effects of animal charcoal are constantly 
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conspicuous. In the debates in Congress, during its late 
session, on increasing the drawback on refined sugars, it was 
strenuously maintained that the New-Orleans sugar was not fit 
for the refineries, but that the manufacturers were obliged to 
import for their business, dry sugar from the West-Indies.— 
The following observations on this subject merit attention : 


‘ The operations of the refinery, (say our authors) have been greatly 
simplified by the application of animal charcoal to the purification of 
the sugar. Before this substance was used, it was not every kind of 
sugar which came from the colonies that could be employed in the 
fabrication of loaf sugar, and of those which were used, each kind was 
treated separately. It would even happen that there were several 
shades in the same hogshead. It was, therefore, necessary to open and 
separate as exactly as possible the different qualities of sugar, and put 
each apart. Now this operation has become altogether useless.” p. 230. 


We have entered into many details in following this work, 
perhaps, we may have been tediously minute, but it appeared 
to us, that at the present moment, when the attention of so many 
persons are directed to the culture of the Sugar Cane, a state- 
ment of the different operations by which sugar has been sepa- 
rated from the substances with which it is naturally mingled, 
might be beneficial. If it has been found useful to acidulate 
the juice of the beet, as well as to treat it with alkalies, the 
same process may, perhaps, be advantageously applied to that 
of the cane. The contents of these fluids are, as we have seen, 
very various, and must be neutralized or abstracted by different 
agents. Charcoal may correct many of those principles which 
obstruct the perfect cristallization of sugar in our country. 
Indeed, while science continues to pursue and analyse all 
the modifications of matter, we can feel no surprise at the 
daily improvements of which we hear, and even in this very 
occupation, of which we have been treating, it will not be 
extraordinary if, by some skilful application of re-agents, the 
phrase “ sugar not cristallizable,” should be obliterated from 
our vocabulary, and all the saccharine portion of any and every 
vegetable be readily obtained, in its pure and cristalline form. 

Of this work itself, as to composition and manner, we have 
not much to say. It is incorrectly written, and not always 
clear. Still we wish that books, containing this species of ele- 
mentary knowledge, were common in our language, and were 
generally diffused through our country. 
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Art. V.— Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. A Novel, from the 
German of Goethe. 3 vols. 12mo. Wells & Lilly. Boston, 
1828. 


THis is a novel of striking interest and great power: confess- 
edly the work of no ordinary genius. The author appears to 
have exhausted in its preparation, the resources of a mind pro- 
lific in invention, and replete with all that learning, a famili- 
arity with the fine arts, and an acute and matured criticism could 
furnish to the perfection of a favourite enterprize. No one at 
all acquainted with the greater or lesser mysteries of elegant 
composition, can fail to pronounce it, weipag 
éxsyewnuo. Accordingly, it is not surprising that critics of every 
name and degree in Germany, have united their suffrages, with 
those of the universal public, in pronouncing this work a clas- 
sical production. In a question of literary reputation, such a 
decision is final and sovereign, and leaves the breathless re- 
viewer, panting after disquisition, no other alternative than to 
enlarge or contract his rules to the dimensions of the object 
before him. When the canons of the lofty epic depart from 
Homer, it is quite as fair, certainly much safer to condemn the 
former to the bed of the torturer, rather than the latter, from 
whom they have derived their very being, their form and fea- 
tures. 

With all this humility and condescension on our part, we are 
yet obliged to confess that we are not very sanguine in our ex- 
pectations, that Wilhelm Meister will ever become popular with 
the mere English readers of either hemisphere. There are cir- 
cumstances in the plot, which, however artfully combined and 
wrought into a whole, are essentially abhorrent from our man- 
ners and prejudices. It is true that nature is separate and 
above every thing that is merely conventional, and when fairly 
exhibited to view, will triumphantly assert her supremacy. 
Nevertheless, it is too much to hope, that the mass of such per- 
sons, as are interested in tales of fiction, will previously under- 
take the hardest of all tasks—that of unlearning all their early 
associations and predilections, for the purpose of enjoying any 
literary performance, however bruited. ‘To most readers, all 
the great productions of Attica, for it is she who has chiefly mo- 
nopolized the admiration of mankind, are as sealed books. It 
is impossible for any one, who has not made a study of the 
French character, to entertain any strong affection for the off- 
spring of the French muses. Goethe, with his rich and varied, 
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and glorious Teutonic dialect, must not expect a more indul- 
gent fate. He is aware of this, for although aspirants of every 
quality and degree, have attempted to transfuse the spirit of 
his genius, they have only diluted it, until it became vapid. 
With every disposition to be grateful and courteous to his ad- 
mirers, the secret has been reluctantly wrung from him, that he 
cannot discover his own features in their imitations. He does 
not complain of this, but good humouredly ascribes it to some 
idiosyncracy of mind, which must for ever prevent the English 
from thoroughly imbibing the peculiar thoughts of his country- 
men. He might have extended his observation; for we hold it 
not too much to assert, that all master pieces in literature are 
untranslatable. It is not to be denied indeed, that productions 
of great merit, may occasionally result from these abortive at- 
tempts at translation ; for the most part, however, in such imi- 
tations, the deformities may be traced to the original with much 
more precision, than the excellencies. 

What will our readers say of an attempt to excite interest 
and convey instruction in the example of a hero, who neglects 
the business and the duties of life, to attach himself to a com- 
pany of strolling players, and who, with such frail coadjutors, 
attempts to revolutionize and reform the drama? Whether it be 
from an overwhelming conviction, that the realities of life are 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to weigh down the energies 
of the stoutest and the wisest of us all, or from an avidity of 
power, which clings to aristocratical distinctions, as proofs of 
superiority, the more valuable, because they confer a cheap 
eminence upon those who have no chance of elevation in any 
other way, we cannot exactly decide. Certain it is, however, 
that whilst the stage has furnished a favourite amusement to 
the inhabitants of all civilized nations, the profession of an actor, 
even in the most exalted perfection of his powers, has never 
been regarded: in any other light than as a pis aller. From 
Roscius to Garrick, the craft has been tolerated, but never re- 
cognised as one of the legitimate departments of human exertion. 
Johnson always considered the latter as a “shadow,” and 
laughed at his style of living, as too ‘splendid for a player.” 
Of the former, Cicero says in one and the same breath, that he 
was the only actor fit to be seen on the stage, and yet so respect- 
able a man as to be alone worthy of not appearing there.* 

Even the levelling influence of our democratical institutions, 
has not availed so far as to confer on those, who minister to the 


* « Est enim, cum artifex ejusmodi sit, ut solus dignus videatur esse, qui in scena 
ctetur, tum vir ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur, qui ed non accedat.” 
Pro P. Quintio, xxv. 
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‘‘ gaiety of nations,” a rank commensurate with the supposed 
dignity and difficulty of their calling. To be thoughtless, seems 
to be inseparable from a profession, which is unavoidably mi- 
gratory in its habits, and if it be attended with high character, 
men at best want the opportunity of testing its excellence. Ina 
life without system, decency is perhaps the ultimate term of hu- 
man virtue. Hence players, like travellers, although they elicit 
admiration, seldom succeed in commanding durable esteem. 

Aware of all these drawbacks, Goethe has, notwithstanding, 
coutrived to make a tale, in which the interest is well sustained, 
and which is, incidentally, the vehicle of many capital observa- 
tions on art and on the conduct of life. Ordinary writers en- 
deavour to command notice by the dignity of the events which 
they develope. This writer, on the contrary, in a miraculous 
conformity with nature, seeks to demonstrate how trifles, light 
as air, in their infinite combinations and aggregations, make up 
at last, the important and sum total of our destinies. Whilst 
all on the surface appears to be obedient to his direction and 
will, an under current is continually diverting the hero from his 
course, and conducting him to a goal, which no human sagacity 
could have anticipated. 

Wilhelm Meister is represented as the son of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who, owing to the strong impression made upon his mind, 
at an early age, by the exhibition and management of a set of 
puppets, contracts an enthusiastic predilection for the stage. In 
his visits to the theatre, he forms a dangerous liaison with a 
youthful actress named Mariana, who, notwithstanding certain 
temptations to which she is exposed, and in spite of contrary 
appearances, yet entertains an ardent attachment for him, and 
is repaid, on his part, with enthusiastic admiration and devotion. 
Circumstances, however, are against the heroine and the moon- 
struck lover, whilst serenading his mistress, is petrified with 
horror at the spectre of a man gliding from her habitation at a 
very suspicious hour of the night. A fever is the consequence, 
and after a lingering illness, which is followed by a tender and 
pensive melancholy, the youth is persuaded by his father to visit 
busy life again, and re-assume his place at the desk and in the 
ware-house. His passion for the stage, and his admiration for 
beauty are, for a time, so far repressed, as to present no obsta- 
cle to the attainment of every mercantile accomplishment. He 
becomes an adept in the permutations and combinations of num- 
bers, and a very cognoscente in samples. The whole firm, es- 
pecially the good papa, are lost in admiration of the hopeful 
transformation, and no business is deemed too important to be 
entrusted to one so confirmed in his principles, and of such assi- 
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duous habits. Accordingly he is despatched upon a tour for the 
purpose of collecting monies and liquidating balances. Every 
thing proceeds in due course, except that his old theatrical as- 
sociations are revived, through sympathy for an unfortunate 
retainer of the boards, who had eloped with the daughter of a 
respectable tradesman, and was overtaken and brought back 
under circumstances of great ignominy. Meister had, on a for- 
mer occasion, exerted himself and arranged an accommodation 
among all the parties concerned, to their mutual satisfaction.— 
Before he had well allayed the struggles of his latent enthusi- 
asm, provoked into fresh action by this adventure, he halts, on 
his return homeward at a small town, in which a company of 
rope dancers and the remnants of a routed company of come- 
dians had quartered themselves. With every good purpose to 
the contrary, this circumstance, working upon his ruling passion, 
by vast but imperceptible strides, completely remodels his plans 
and pursuits. One of those unaccountable, electric affinities, a 
certain je ne scais quoi, precipitates him into an acquaintance 
with Philina, a bewitching votary of Thalia; then the poor 
comedian and his rib, beforementioned, make their appearance 
in search of employment and of bread ; next, the cruelty of the 
coryphaeus of the dancing corps, leads him to purchase the free- 
dom of an unfortunate female child, who had been attached to 
it; gradually, other retainers of the sock and buskin enter upon 
the scene. Wilhelm, as possessing the needful, joined to a great 
facility of temper, is, without a formal vote, yet by common con- 
sent, elevated to the rank of a theatrical arbiter. His first 
intention reached no further, than to enjoy the society of this 
crowd for a few days, and then to bid them adieu. The impor- 
tunity of Meliza, the unfortunate wretch, whom he had before 
succoured, induces him to rescue the company’s wardrobe from 
the grasp of the pawn broker. Next follows, an engagement to 
celebrate the revels at the chateau of a nobleman in the vicinity 
of the town. Meister, won over by the condescending notice of 
the count, and the still more attractive smile of the countess, 
consents to make one of the troop. From this visit, the rami- 
fications of the story, assume an air of great complexity, and 
yet of great clearness, each thickening the plot, and adding in- 
terest to the narrative, without affording the slightest clue to the 
catastrophe. In all these, there is an exhibition of the most 
minute and exact observation of nature, and a familiarity with 
the resources of art, which are, in the highest degree, admira- 
ble. Much, indeed, strikes and even revolts us, at first, as too 
romantic ; subsequent reflection, however, superinduces the 
conviction, that it is only the romance of real life ; a bird’s eye 
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view of the human microcosm, in which the clear obscure of 
mortal things is bodied forth in bold relief, too significant to be 
mistaken ; tvo intensely stirring, not to vibrate through the di- 
apason of our sympathies. 

The piece opens with the return of Mariana from the theatre, 
where she is met by her old nurse Barbara, who endeavours to 
secure the favours of this poor girl for a wealthy wight, called 
Norberg, and fortifies her arguments by a display of allthe pretty 
things, which he had sent for her foster child’s acceptance. A 
deeper and more uncontrollable passion, however, had seized 
upon Mariana’s heart, and fortified its avenues against the ac- 
cess of all but one favoured object. This fortunate individual 
was Wilhelm, who, to great weakness and irresolution of cha- 
racter, joined a fund of tenderness, which, from the age of Helen 
downwards, has been found one of the surest weapons in the ar- 
moury of love. The person of woman, like that of any other 
slave, may, licitiy or illicitly, without or with consent, be sold to 
the highest bidder, but there is but one price at which affection 
can be purchased, that of a fair and exact equivalent. The 
Greek proverb expresses this beautifully. 


Goethe knew this well, as appears from his Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, where he has so naturally and bewitchingly described 
his own experience and his own disappointments. Indeed, this 
is not the only instance in which we find him drawing living 
waters from the gushing fountains of his own sensibility. The 
following extract might have been marked more strongly, it 
would then, however, have degenerated into caricature : at pre- 
sent all is natural, and as it should be :— 


**¢ Visit!’ rejoined Barbara; ‘ you surely do not look for Meister, the 
young, soft-hearted, callow merchant’s son?’ ‘ Just for him,’ replied 
Mariana. 

“** Generosity appears to be growing your ruling passion,’ said the 
old woman with a grin; ‘ you connect yourself with minors and mo- 
neyless people, as if they were the chosen of the earth. Doubtless it is 
charming to be worshipped as a benefactress.’ 

“** Jeer as thou pleasest. I love him! I love him! With what rap- 
ture do I now, for the first time, speak the word! This is the passion 
which I have mimicked so often, when I knew not what it meant.— 
Yes! I will throw myself about his neck ; I will clasp him as if I could 
hold him forever. 1 will show him all my love ; will enjoy all his in its 
whole extent.’ 


*** Moderate yourself,’ said the old dame coolly ; ‘ moderate yourself ! 
A single word will interrupt your rapture : Norberg is coming ! Coming 
in a fortnight! Here is the letter that arrived with the packet.’ 
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**¢And though the morrow were to rob me of my friend, I would con- 
ceal it from myself and him. A fortnight! An age! Within a fort- 
night, what may not happen, what may not alter !’ 

“Here Wilhelm entered. We need not say how fast she flew to 
meet him ; with what rapture he clasped the red uniform, (Mariana 
had been acting the part of an officer) and pressed the beautiful wearer 
of it to his bosom. It is not for us to describe the blessedness of two 
lovers. Old Barbara went grumbling away; we shall retire with her, 
and leave the happy two alone.” Vol. i. p. 4. 


The following sentiments find a response in almost every hu- 
man bosom. ‘The instructions of nature, though effectual, are 
mysterious : the union of two hearts in one blended and exalted 
emotion, is perhaps the most exquisite gratification which falls to 
our lot. Yet so checquered and so curiously wrought is the web 
of our being, that this feeling is as capricious as it is captivating, 
and we seem destined to love the more intensely, because this 
trance is unalterably limited in its duration, and fated never 
again to return. Our emotions, unless blunted by familiarity, 
would eventuate in the collapse of our system, and our virtue 
and usefulness are never secured until we engraft upon them 
those sober habits which fit us for the great end of living—ac- 
tion. We shall afterwards see, that it is in this, that the ap- 
prenticeship of Meister consists :— 


“Tf the first love is, indeed, as I hear it every where maintained to 
be, the most delicious feeling, which the heart of man, before it or after, 
can experience, then our hero must be reckoned doubly happy, as per- 
mitted to enjoy the pleasure of this chosen period in all its fulness. Few 
mien are so peculiarly favoured ; by far the greater part are led by the 
feelings of their youth into nothing but a school of hardship, where, 
after a stinted and checquered season of enjoyment, they are at length 
constrained to renounce their dearest wishes, and to learn for ever to 
dispense with what once hovered before them as the highest happiness 


of existence.” 


Wilhelm’s passion for that charming girl now soared aloft 
on the wings of imagination: after a short acquaintance, he 
had gained her affections ; he found himself in possession of a 
being, whom, with all his heart he not only loved, but honoured : 
for she had first appeared before him in the flattering light of 
theatric pomp, and hi passion for the stage combined itself with 
his earliest love for woman. His youth allowed him to enjoy 
rich pleasures, which the activity of his fancy exalted and main- 
tained. The situation of his mistress too, gave a turn to her 
conduct, which greatly enlivened his emotions. The fear lest 
her lover might, before the time, detect the real state in which 
he stood, diffused over all her conduct an interesting tinge of 
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anxiety and bashfulness ; her attachment to the youth wasdeep; 
her inquietude appeared but to augment her tenderness; she 
was the liveliest of creatures while beside him. 

When the first tumult of joy had passed, and our friend be- 
gan to look back upon his life and its concerns, every thing 
appeared new to him; his duties seemed holier; his inclina- 
tions keener ; his knowledge clearer ; his talents stronger ; his 
purposes more decided. Accordingly, he soon fell upon a plan 
to avoid the reproaches of his father, to still the reproaches of 
his mother, and, at the same time, to enjoy Mariana’s love 
without disturbance. Through the day he punctually transacted 
his business, commonly forbore attending the theatre, strove to 
be entertaining at table in the evening; and when all were 
asleep, he glided softly out into the garden, and hastened, 
wrapt up in his mantle, with all the feelings of Leander in his 
bosom, to meet his mistress without delay. 


*** What is this you bring ?’ inquired Mariana, as he entered one even- 
ing with a bundle, which Barbara, in hopes it might turn out to be some 
valuable present, fixed her eyes upon with great attention. ‘ You will 
never guess,’ said Wilhelm. 

‘“* Great was the surprise of Mariana, great the scorn of Barbara, 
when the napkin being loosened, gave to view a perplexed multitude of 
span-long puppets. Mariana laughed aloud as Wilhelm set himself to 
disentangle the confusion of the wires, and show her each figure by it- 
self. Barbara glided sulkily out of the room. 

** A very little thing will entertain two lovers; and accordingly our 
friends, this evening, were as happy as they wished to be.” Vol. i. p. 8. 


Risum teneatis ? is, we are sure, the first suggestion that will 
strike the mind of most readers, at the view of the last particu- 
lar. We confess that it at first raised a very visible angle upon 
our critical eyebrows. A little recollection, however, convinced 
us that all was right ; all just as it should be. Meister’s early 
attachment to scenic exhibitions, doubtless enhanced the de- 
lusion with which he regarded Mariana. With a soul wholly 
absorbed in the idolatry of her charms, it was natural that he 
should offer to the idol the object, which had first awakened his 
mental enthusiasm; the sacrifice of his earliest and deepest as- 
sociations. Othello, in a different style, but in obedience to the 
same immutable law, says, 


** I often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d.” 


The one character excited interest by his Cannibals and An- 
thropophagi, the other by his puppets. 
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_ There is a long history of these nimble machines, which we 
have not time to extract. Great praise, however, is due to the 
faithfulness and minuteness with which the progress of an early 
inclination for a particular art is traced through all the succes- 
sive stages of its growth. 

The mingling of two mighty passions into one overpowering 
torrent of emotions in the heart of Meister is well conceived and 
expressed in the following passage. Mariana’s image seems to 
flit before us with distressing excitement. What, indeed, ean 
more justly challenge the homage of our sympathies, than the 
spectacle ofa lovely female depressed by fortune below the level, 
te which her lofty spirit tells her, she ought to aspire; each vir- 
tuous purpose chased away by circumstances which she cannot 
command ; falling upon insincerity, where her only struggle is 
to be unalterably devoted; forced into the society of two lovers, 
whilst her heart surrenders itself to the undivided sway of one, 
and above all, conscious that sincerity and pure attachment are 
exactly the excellencies, which, from the nature of her profes- 
sion, she is least likely to obtain credit for. 


“Thus Wilhelm passed his nights in the enjoyment of conscious love ; 
his days in the expectations of new, happy hours. When desire and hope 
had first attracted him to Mariana, he already felt as if inspired with 
new life; felt as if he were beginning to be another man: he was now 
united to her; the contentment of his wishes had become a delicious 
habitude. His heart strove to ennoble the object of his passion ; his spi- 
rit to exalt with it the young creature whom he loved. In the shortest 
absence, thoughts of her arose within him. If she had once been neces- 
sary to him, she was now grown indispensable, now that he was bound 
to her by all the ties of nature. His pure soul felt that she was the half, 
more than the half of himself. He was grateful and devoted without 
limit.” 


Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving herself for a season ; she 
shared with him the feeling of his liveliest blessedness. Alas! 
if the cold hand of self-reproach had not often come across her 
heart! She was not secure from it even in Wilhelm’s bosom, 
even under the wings of his love. And when she was again left 
alone, again left to sink from the clouds, to which passion had 
exalted her, into the consciousness of her real condition, then she 
was indeed to be pitied So long as she had lived among de- 
grading perplexities, disguising from herself her real situation, 
or rather never thinking of it, frivolity had helped her through ; 
the incidents she was exposed to had come upon her each by it- 
self; satisfaction and vexation had cancelled one another; hu- 


miliation had been compensated by vanity; want by frequent, 
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though momentary superfluity; she could plead necessity and 
custom as a law or an excuse; and hitherto all painful emotions 
from hour to hour, and from day to day, had, by these means, 
been shaken off. But now, for some instants, the poor girl had 
felt herself transported to a better world ; aloft, as it were, in the 
midst of light and joy, she had looked down upon the abject de- 
sert of her life, had felt what a miserable creature is the woman, 
who inspiring desire, does not also inspire reverence and love; 
she regretted and repented, but found herself outwardly or in- 
wardly no better for regret. She had nothing which she could 
accomplish or resolve upon. Looking into herself and searching, 
all was waste and void within her soul; her heart had no place 
of strength or refuge. But the more sorrowful her state was, 
the more vehemently did her feelings cling tothe man whom she 
loved; her passion for him even waxed stronger daily, as the 
danger of losing him came daily nearer. 


“ Wilhelm, on the other hand, soared serenely happy in higher 
regions; to him also a new world had been disclosed, but a world rich 
in the most glorious prospects. Scarcely had the first excess of joy 
subsided, when all that had been long gliding dimly through his soul, 
stood up in bright distinctness before it. She is thine! She has given 
herself away tothee! She, the loved, the wished for, the adored, has 
given herself away to thee in trust and faith; she shall not find thee un- 
grateful for the gift. Standing or walking, he talked to himself; his 
heart constantly overflowed ; with a copiousness of splendid words, he 
uttered to himself the loftiest emotions. He imagined that he under- 
stood the visible beckoning of Fate reaching out its hand by Mariana to 
save him from the stagnant, weary, drudging life, out of which he had 
so often wished for deliverance. To leave his father’s house and people, 
now appeared a light matter. He was young and had not tried the 
world; his eagerness to range over its expanse, seeking fortune and 
contentment, was stimulated by his love, His vocation to the theatre 
was now clear to him ; the high goal which he had raised before him, 
seemed nearer while he was advancing to it with Mariana’s hand in his; 
and in his comfortable prudence, he beheld in himself, the embryo of a 
great actor; the future founder of that national theatre, for which he 
heard so much and various sighing on every side. All, that till now, had 
slumbered in the most secret corner of his soul, at length awoke. He 
painted to himself a picture of his manifold ideas, in the colours of love, 
upon a canvass of cloud ; the figures of it, indeed, ran sadly into one 
another; yet the whole had an air but the more brilliant on that ac- 
count.” pp. 32, 33. 


It has often been supposed that enthusiasm is a weed, which 
is almost peculiarly confined to the stimulating and inexhaustible 
soil of religion. The Germans, more philosophically, pronounce 
it capable of starting up, whenever there is excessive fertility of 
any kind. Superierity in any art or science, with them depends 
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upon an inward revelation of the correct, the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, or a certain predestination to ultimate perfection. Without 
this inward light, this secret call, men may become retainers to 
an art, but can never expect to arrive at distinction. They may 
imitate what has been done before ; they may be useful work- 
men or expert mechanicians, but the form of beauty must b> for 
ever veiled from their eyes. Like every other waking dream 
of lofty and ardent minds, this, too, contains a large infusion of 
truth. All experience shews, that the beau ideal, like the beauty 
of the sex, does not permit of divided adoration. Even Milton, 
poet, orator, philosopher, theologue and politician, and gifted and 
respectable as he was in each, was eminently and professionally 
a poet. It is only in this latter department, that his dvros Zn is 
acknowledged to be sovereign: in the rest, his opinions are de- 
murred to as those of a man, who is only one among equals. 


‘“* Este procul vigiles cure, procul este querele 
Invidizeque acies transverso tortilis hirquo 
Seva nec anguiferos extende calumnia rictus ; 
In me triste nihil foedissima turba potestis, 
Nec vestri sum juris ego; securaque tutus 
Pectora, vipereo gradiar sublimis ab ictu.” 


This is the language of a man who expressed the hope, that 
‘by labour and intense study, which I take to be my portion in 
this life, jomed with the strong propensity of nature, I might, 

rhaps, leave something so written to after times, as they 
should not willingly let it die!’ We are not ashamed to say, 
that in contemplating this and similar examples, we are not 
sanguine enough to form very lofty anticipations of the future 
‘success of our native muses. Every thing in our physical situ- 
ation, every thing in our political institutions, renders us a matter 
of fact and calculating people. Our legal equality causes us to 
regard even virtue and genius with a jealous eye, and in the 
absence of all indulgence for eccentricities, we want that thrill- 
ing sympathy with mental agony, which would lead us to reward 
merit with a liberal hand. A nation which visits every aber- 
ration from what is received, with the tortures of the scorpion, 
must not expect to be dazzled or illumined with the corrus- 
cations of the mind. The sun of every day life is sufficient, 
and they who find it otherwise, may, by a voluntary exile, seek 
a happier clime, provided they are not consumed in the transit, 
by the heat of their own internal fires. But our author shall 
speak for himself. 


“Unhappy Melina! (says Wilhelm) not in thy condition, but in thy- 
self lies the mean impediment over which thou canst not gain the mas- 
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tery. What mortal in the world, if, without an inward calling, he take 
up a trade, an art, or any mode of life, will not feel his situation nuis- 
erable? But he who is born with capacities for any undertaking, finds 
in executing this, the fairest portion of his being. Nothing upon earth 
without its difficulties! It is the secret impulse within ; it is the love 
and the delight we feel, to help us to conquer obstacles, to clear u 
new paths, and to overleap the bounds of that narrow circle in whic 
others poorly toil. For thee, the stage is but a few boards; the parts 
assigned thee are but what a task is toa schoolboy. ‘Thy spectators thou 
regardest, as on work-days they regard each other. For thee then, it 
may be well to wish thyself behind a desk, over ruled ledgers, collecting 
tolls, and picking out reversions. ‘Thou feelest not the co-operating, 
co-inspiring whole, which the mind alone can invent, comprehend and 
complete ; thou feelest not that in man there lives a purer fire, which, 
when it is not fed, when it is not fanned, gets covered by the ashes of 
indifference and daily wants; yet not till late, perhaps never, can be 
altogether quenched. Thou feelest in thy soul no strength to fan this 
spark into a flame, no riches in thy heart to feed it when aroused. 
Hunger drives thee on, inconveniences withstand thee ; and it is hidden 
from thee, that, in every human condition, foes lie in wait for us, invin- 
cible except by cheerfulness and equanimity. ‘Thou doest well to wish 
thyself within the limits of a common station ; for what station that re- 
quired soul and resolution couldst thou rightly fill! Give a soldier, a 
statesman, a divine thy sentiments, and as justly will he fret himself 
about the miseries of his condition. Nay, have there not been men, so 
totally forsaken by all feeling of existence, that they have held the life 
and nature of mortals as nothing, a painful, short and tarnished gleam 
of being? Did the forms of active men rise up living in thy soul; were 
thy breast warmed by a sympathetic fire; did the vocation which pro- 
ceeds from within diffuse itself over all thy frame; were the tones of 
thy voice, the words of thy mouth, delightful to hear ; didst thou feel 
thy own being sufficient for thyself—thou wouldst then, doubtless, seek 
place and opportunity to feel it in others.”* 


In the excess of his raptures, Wilhelm forms a plan of life in 
which he hopes at once to possess his mistress, and to abandon 
himself to the delirium of his favourite pursuit. What the stage 
would be, were it recognized as a matter of national impor- 
tance, it is impossible to pronounce with certainty. In the fol- 
lowing passage, Goethe has ventured to suggest, that the pulpit 
and the theatre are natural allies. Our divines, we know, will 
revolt at this, yet it is quite certain that, both in ancient and 
modern times, the stage received its first motion from the im- 
pulse of religious feeling. ‘The object of both is to persuade, by 
powerful addresses to the feelings. Hence the obvious intention 
of the ecclesiastics in their mysteries, was to aid the mind by 


* We suspect, though we have not the a at hand, that the latter part of 
this passage should read—thou wouldst, doubtless, seek a place and an opportunity 
to cheures it in others—viz. on the stage as an actor. 
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the eye as well as the ear. Where all pomp and every felici- 
tous exhibition of art is proscribed, devotion must become un- 
impassioned. ‘To attempt to render instruction by the ear, as 
powerful as that by the eye, is hopeless. Both the pulpit and 
the theatre have for their object to embolden mankind to the 
practice of virtue. For ourselves, we are at a loss to conceive 
any moral effect more stirring, than that produced by the enact- 
ment ofa finished drama. As for the objection derived from the 
character of some preachers of virtue on the stage, we consider 
it quite accidental. To render a calling useless, it is only 
necessary to degrade its professors. Until physicians had an- 
nulled the prescription which doomed them to a servile station, 
their knowledge was only on a par with that of jugglers and con- 
jurors. But Wilhelm Meister may speak for himself. 


** No, my darling, I am not downcast about the issue. What is begun 
with so much cheerfulness much reach a happy end. I have never 
doubted that a man may force his way through the world, if he is really 
in earnest about it; and I feel strength enough within me to provide a 
liberal support for two, and many more. ,The world, we are often told, 
is unthankful; I have never yet discovered that it was unthankful, if 
one knew how, in the proper way, to do it service. My whole soul 
burns at the idea, that I shall at length step forth and speak to the hearts 
of men, something they have long been yearning to hear. How many 
thousand times has a feeling of disgust passed through me, alive as I 
am to the nobleness of the stage, when I have seen the poorest creatures 
imagining they could speak a word of power to the hearts of the people. 
The tone of a man’s voice singing treble sounds is far pleasanter and 
purer to my ear: it is incredible how these blockheads, in their coarse 
inaptitude, deform things beautiful and venerable. 

“* The theatre has often been at variance with the pulpit ; they ought 
not, I think, to quarrel. How much is it to be wished that both, in the 
celebration of nature and of God, were intrusted to none but men of 
noble minds! These are no dreams, my darling! As I have felt in 
thy heart that thou couldst love, I seize the dazzling thought and 
say—no, I will not, but I will hope and say—that we two shall yet ap- 
pear to men as a pair of chosen spirits, to unlock their hearts, to touch 
the recesses of their nature, and prepare for them celestial joys, as surely 
as the joys I have tasted with thee deserved to be named celestial, 
‘since they drew us from ourselves, and exalted us above ourselves.” 
pp- 70-71. 


We have already suggested, that Wilhelm Meister is not 
only an entertaining fable, the parts of which are combined with 
inimitable dexterity, concealed under the appearance of the 
greatest simplicity and most unstudied negligence, but that it 
is, at the same time, the vehicle for delivering many striking 
opinions concerning art and life. With all this diligence, althongh 
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the reader sometimes falters to ponder and review, it is exactly 
in the way that he would halt in human affairs, a little space, a 
breathing time, to collect and arrange his scattered thoughts, 
and draw them to some useful close. He is never oppressed 
with a painful sense of the supervisorship exercised over him ; 
he never suspects himself to be in leading strings. It is cer- 
tainly requisite, that in works of fiction, the useful and agreeable 
should be mixed; without this, they would soon cease to interest ; 
for all, even the gayest, feel too overwhelmingly the conviction, 
that existence was not given to be trifled away. Yet this mix- 
ture of the elements must not be patent; just as in a banquet, 
the appetite and the palate are tickled to satiety, without any 
exhibition of the subterranean fires and more than cyclopean 
labours by which it was produced. Fielding abounds in disqui- 
sition, but he avows that he uses it merely asa foil. In the 
following passages, the reflections are not only important, but 
appear in the sequel, to be necessary to the completeness of the 
whole. Wilhelm meets with a stranger, who inquires the way, 
and on invitation, repairs with him to a neighbouring tavern. 
It turns out that this person is the very same who had inspected 
the cabinet brought together by our hero’s grandfather, previ- 
ously to its being disposed of. At first, this scene appears dis- 
jointed and misplaced: in the event, it is artfully made the 
means of softening down to the smoothness of probability, fea- 
tures of the catastrophe, which, without it, must have been pro- 
nounced harsh and unnatural. 


‘* *T am sorry (says the stranger) the place should have lost such an 
ornament to it as your grandfather’s cabinet was. I saw it but a short 
time prior to the sale; and I may say, I was myself the cause of its 
being then disposed of. A rich nobleman, a great amateur, but one 
who, in such important transactions, does not trust to his own solitary 
judgment, had sent me hither and requested my advice. For six days 
I examined the collection ; on the seventh, I advised my friend to pay 
down the required sum without delay. You were then a lively boy, oft 
running about me; you explained to me the subjects of the pictures ; 
and in general, I recollect, could give me a very good account of the 
whole cabinet.’ 

a remember such a person; but I should not have recognized him 
in you. 

“** It is a good while ago, and we all change more or less. You had, 
if I mistake not, a favourite piece among them, to which you were ever 
calling my attention.’ 

“*Q! yes; it represented the history of that king’s son dying of a 
secret love for his father’s bride.’ 

“** It was not, certainly, the best picture; badly grouped, of no su- 
periority in colouring, and executed altogether with great mannerism.’ 
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““* This T did not understand, and do not yet; it is the subject that 
charms me in a picture, not the art.’ 

‘“** Your grandfather seemed to have thought otherwise. The greater 
part of his collection consisted of excellent pieces ; in which, represent 
what they might, one constantly admired the talent of the master. This 
picture of yours had accordingly been long in the outermost room—a 
proof that he valued it slightly.’ 

‘“** It was in the room where we young ones used to play, and where 
the piece you mention, made on me a deep impression, which, not even 
your criticism, greatly as I honour it, could obliterate, if we stood before 
it at this moment. What a melancholy object is a youth that must shut up 
within himself the sweet impulse, the fairest inheritance which nature 
has givea us, and conceal in his own bosom the fire which should warm 
and animate himself and others, so that his vitals are wasted away by 
unutterable pains! I feel a pity for the ill-fated man that would conse- 
crate himself to another, when the heart of that other has already found 
a worthy object of true and pure affection ’ 

““* Such feelings are, however, very foreign to the principles by which 
a lover of art examines the works of great painters ; and most probably 
you too, had the cabinet continued in your family, would have by and 
by acquired a relish for the works themselves ; and have learned to see 
in the performauces of art, something more than yourself and your indi- 
vidual inelinations.’”’ Vol. i. pp. 75-77. 


The last observation is one which every aspirant to connoiseur- 
ship in the arts ought to keep constantly in view, and yet it is 
one, which is as constantly neglected by those who are new to 
such inquiries. Even Reynolds was disappointed at the first 
glance which he threw over the wonders of Rome. ‘It is neces- 
sary,” says the great hierophant of ancientart, ‘‘to search for the 
cause of this phenomenon in our passions, excited in most men 
by the first aspect of things: the heart is already wholly en- 
grossed with its object, at the moment when the mind seeks to 
appreciate it. ‘Then it is no longer beauty which charms us, it 
is pleasure which seduces us. Conformably with this remark, 
young people, in whom the effervescence of the passions is very 
perceptible, regard as divinities persons who are in reality ouly 
moderately handsome ; the traits of whose physiognomy how- 
ever, breathe forth languor and desire. They would be but little 
moved at the sight of a beautiful woman who shewed decorum 
and reserve in her deportment and actions, even although she 
possessed otherwise the shape and majesty of Juno.” It is 
well known that Goethe is as remarkable for his matured taste 
in the arts, as for very varied acquirements in every branch of 
knowledge. His virtu is, however, never pedantic nor repul- 
sive. Ars adeo latet arte sud—his art is so unobtrusive that an 
inattentive reader might easily mistake the master for an ordi- 
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nary saunterer in a picture gallery. His thoughts are so limpid 
and transparent, that like water, they appear to be destitute of 
strength or taste. 

The following is in a different vein, and exhibits the practical 
wisdom, which a powerful and well-regulated mind never fails 
to derive from the consideration of the most thorny question. 
Meister, alluding to the loss of the cabinet, makes use of the 
term ‘“destiny.”’ Upon which his unknown companion replies :— 


***Tt gives me pain to hear this word “destiny” in the mouth of a 
young person, just at the age when men are commonly accustomed to 
ascribe their own violent inclinations to the will of higher natures.’ 

** Do you then believe in no destiny? no power that rules over us, 
and directs all for our ultimate advantage ?’ 

“* The question is not now of my belief; nor is this the place to ex- 
plain how | may have attempted to form for myself some not impos- 
sible conception of things, which are incomprehensible to all of us; the 
question here is, what mode of viewing them will profit us the most ? 
The fabric of our life is formed of necessity and chance; the reason of 
man takes its station between them, and may rule them both: it treats 
the necessary as the ground work of its being ; the accidental, it can 
direct and guide, and employ for its own purposes ; and only while this 
principle of reason stands firm and impregnable, does man deserve to 
be named the god of this lower world. But woe to him who, from his 
youth, has used himself to search, in necessity, for something of arbi- 
trary will; to ascribe to chance a sort of reason, which it is matter of 
religion to obey! Is conduct like this, aught else than to renounce 
one’s understanding, and give unrestricted scope to one’s inclinations 2 
We think it a sort of piety to move along without consideration ; to 
let accidents that please us determine our conduct; and, finally, to 
bestow on the result of such a vacillating life the name of providential 
guidance.’ 

*“** Was it never your case that some little circumstance induced you 
to strike into a certain path, where some accidental occurrence ere long 
met you, and a series of unexpected incidents at length brought you to 
some point, which you yourself had scarcely once contemplated? Should 
not lessons of this kind teach us obedience to destiny, confidence in 
some such guide.’ 

*** With opinions like these, no woman would maintain her virtue, 
no man could keep the money in his purs ; for occasions enough are 
occurring to get rid of both. “He alone is worthy of respect, who knows 
what is of use to himself and others, and who labours to coutrol his 
self-will. Each man has his own fortune in his hands, as the artist 
has a piece of rude matter, which he is to fashion to a certain shape. 
But the art of living rightly, is like all arts; the capacity alone is born 
with us; it must be learned and practised with incessant care.’” Vol. i. 


pp. 76, 77. 


This is certainly widely diilerent from the mode in which 
this important subject has been handled by some modern specu- 
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latists, otherwise possessed of the best intentions. With them, 
Opinions are not of the slightest consequence, and every man is 
irrevocably doomed to have his opinions made for him by cir- 
cumstances over which he has not the slightest control. Yet 
these philanthropists appear to take an absorbing interest in 
the good of the whole. Does the question never occur to them— 
have we any mode of meliorating the actions of men, except by 
first informing their opinions? If this be the only conceivable 
course, and every thing be ordained by destiny, how shali we 
commence? We hear continually of the world being wrong in 
religion, in politics, in education, in the conduct of life. Is it 
not implied in such assertions, that the innovator considers his 
opinion better than that of the whole world beside ? Why should 
Mr. Owen, of Lanark, compass sea and land to make converts, 
if he does not deem his opinion of the very highest importance ? 
To a certain extent we are certainly necessitated ; inasmuch as 
we can neither fly like birds, nor swim like fishes, nor be en- 
tirely passive like stones; neither can we choose the place of 


‘our birth, nor reverse what is past. Yet we have a modified 


power over the future, and this is essentially derived from our 
opinions. So immense indeed is this power of opinion, that it 
frequently transforms our natural inclinations into their oppo- 
sites. The history of persecution is a running, though not a 
very amiable commentary upon the overwhelming importance 
which men attach to the habitual thoughts of each other. To 
say that this false estimate of opinions is the very evil complained 
of, is an answer totally insufficient. Two men quarrel about 
what they both pronounce insignificant, and the stronger is plied 
with this argument in favour of forbearance. If the question 
of truth be abandoned and changed into one concerning benevo- 
lence, why does not the weaker party, in pure charity, yield the 
point? We hold it to be almost too obvious for further discus- 
sion, that single acts are no certain evidences of general con- 
duct, and that when we endeavour to ascertain what we may 
reasonably expect of others in future, our only directory must be 
found in their opinions. : 

uis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? What Roman 
would have admitted Clodius to a ¢éte-a-téte withg his wife, or 
have selected Verres for his banker? The clouds before rain 
and the sunshine afterwards, do not more plainly indicate the 
state of the atmosphere, than a man’s opinions prognosticate his 
actions. An honest search after truth is what the world has a 
right to demand of every man who claims its respect. The 
proper conclusion upon this subject, therefore, as it appears to 
ns, is not that the opinions are of no consequence, but that in 
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attacking them, intellectual weapons are the only efficient mis- 
siles. When opinions run over into acts, the warfare must be 
changed. Tlowever the state of a man’s intellect might be sus- 
pected, who should hold all distinctions of property to be facti- 
tious and unjust, he might yet be tolerated, until he reduced his 
notions to practice. Society has, undoubtedly, erred in deelar- 
ing many practices important, which might better have been 
abolished, but, in such cases, time, the great innovator, is the 
only sure physician. When men shall have previously deter- 
mined what opinions and acts are essential to the peace and im- 
provement of society, it is not too much to expect that persecu- 
tion will die a natural death. 

But to return to Wilhelm Meister. As before stated, a sus- 
picion enters his mind of the unfaithfulness of his mistress, and 
he determines to renounce her. A severe illness supervenes upon 
the disappointment of his hopes. Convalescence slowly suc- 
ceeds, and it is, during this period, that his thoughts revert to 
the early progeny of his muse. He commits the whole race to 
the flames. Werner, his friend and early companion, but a so- 
ber man of business, endeavours to intercede in their behalf, but 
without effect. Our author here embraces an opportunity of 
introducing a noble commentary on the well-known lines of Ho- 
race, at once so true and mortifying ; so necessary, yet so hard 
to be acted upto. Where every thing is so appropriate, it is not 
easy to condense or abridge. ‘The observations contained in the 
following extract have the double merit, which rarely attaches to 
the labours of critics or judges of any description : they are not 
only just, but we are forced to see their justness. 


“* Why,’ said Werner, ‘ must these labours, because they are not ex- 
cellent, be annihilated ?” 

*** Because either a poem is excellent, or it should not be allowed to 
exist; because each man, who has no gift for producing first-rate works, 
should entirely abstain from the pursuit of art, and seriously guard him- 
self against every deception on the subject. For it must be owned, that 
in all men there is a certain vague desire to imitate whatever is pre- 
sented to them; and such desires do not prove at all, that we possess 
the force within us necessary for succeeding in these enterprizes. Look 
at boys, how, whenever any rope-dancers have been visiting the town, 
they go scrambling up and down, and balancing on all the planks and 
beams within their reach, till some other charm calls them off to other 
sports, for which perhaps they are as little suited. Hast thou never 
marked it in the circle of our friends? No sooner does a dilettante in- 
troduce himself to notice, than a number set themselves to learn playing 
on his instrument. How many wander back and forward on this boot- 
less way! Happy they, who soon detect the chasm that lies between 
their wishes and their power! 
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‘** How immensely, my dear friend, do you err in believing that a 
work, the first presentation of which is to fill the whole soul, can be 
produced in broken hours, scraped together from other extraneous em- 
ployment. No, the poet must live wholly for himself, wholly in the ob- 
jects that delight him. Heaven has furnished him internally with 
precious gifts; he carries in his bosom a treasure that is ever of itself 
increasing ; he must also live with this treasure, undisturbed from with- 
out, in that still blessedness, which the rich seek in vain to purchase 
with their accumulated stores. Look at men, how they struggle after 
happiness and satisfaction! Their wishes, their toil, their gold, are ever 
hunting restlessly ; and after what? After that which the poet has 
received from nature; the right enjoyment of the world; the feeling of 
himself in others ; the harmonious conjunction of many things that will 
seldom exist together.” 

*** What is it that keeps men in continual discontent and agitation ? It 
is, that they cannot make realities correspond with their conceptions, 
that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, that the wished for 
comes too late, and nothing reached and acquired produces on the heart 
the effect, which their longing for it at a distance led them to anticipate. 


- Now, fate has exalted the poet above all this, as if he were a god. He 


views the conflicting tumult of the passions; sees families and kingdoms 
raging in aimless commotion ; sees those inexplicable misgivings of the 
understanding, which frequently a single monosyllable would suffice to 
explain, occasioning convulsions unutterably baleful. He has a fellow- 
feeling of the mournful and the joyful in the fate of all human beings.— 
When the man of the world is devoting his days to wasting melancholy 
for some deep disappointment; or in the ebullience of joy, is going out 
to meet his happy destiny, the lightly moved and all-conceiving spirit of 
the poet steps forth, like the sun from night to day, and with soft tran- 
sitions tunes his harp to joy or woe. From his heart, its native soil, 
springs up the lovely flower of wisdom; and if others, while waking, 
dream, and are pained with fantastic delusions from their every sense, he 
passes the dream of life, like one awake, and the strongest of incidents 
is to him a part both of the past and of the future. And thus the poet is 
at once a teacher, a prophet, a friend of God and men. How! thou 
wouldst have him to descend from his height to some paltry occupa- 
tion? He who is fashioned like the bird to hover round the world, to 
nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on buds and fruits, exchanging one 
bough for another, he ought to work at the plough like an ox; like a 
dog to train himselfto the harness and draught; or, perhaps, tied up in 
a chain, to guard a farm-yard by his barking?’” Vol. i. p. 80, 81. 


Werner, who is a very home-spun fellow, listens, as might be 
anticipated, to this rhapsody, with great surprize. ‘All true,” 
he rejoined, ‘if men were but made like birds, and though they 
neither spun nor weaved, could yet spend peaceful days in per- 
petual enjoyment. If at the approach of winter, they could as 
easily betake themselves to distant regions, could retire before 
scarcity, and fortify themselves against frost.” 
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*¢ Poets have lived so,’ explained Wilhelm, ‘ in times, when true no- 
bleness was better reverenced, and so should they ever live. Sufficiently 
provided for within, they had need of little from without; the gift of 
communicating lofty emotions and glorious images to men, in melodies 
and words that charmed the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on 
whatever objects they referred to, of old enraptured the world, and serv- 
ed the gifted as a rich inheritance. At the courts of Kings, at the tables 
of the great, beneath the windows of the fair, the sound of them was 
heard, while the ear and the soul were shut for all beside; and men felt 
as we do when delight comes over us, and we stop with rapture if among 
the dingles we are crossing, the voice of the nightingale starts out touch- 
ing and strong. They found a home in every habitation of the world, 
and the lowliness of their condition, but exalted them the more. The 
hero listened to their songs; and the conquerer of the earth did reve- 
rence to a poet, for he felt that without poets his own wild and vast 
existence would pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten forever. 
The lover wish that he could feel his longings and joys so variedly 
and so harmoniously as the poet’s inspired lips had skill to show them 
forth ; and even the rich man could not, of himself, discern such costli- 
ness in his idol grandeurs, as when they were presented to him, shining 
in the splendour of the poet’s spirit, sensible to all worth and exalting 
all. Nay, if thou wilt have it, who but the poet was it that first formed 
gods for us ; that exalted us to them, and brought them down to us.’”— 
Vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 


Wilhelm is no sooner recovered than he proceeds upon his 
travels. Returning homeward, he is induced to stop at a small 
town, where various exhibitions and the presence of actors and 
actresses recall his ardour for the stage. Several new charac- 
ters appear, more particularly an interesting child, called Mig- 
non, whom Wilhelm, by purchase, redeems from the cruel hands 
of the master of an itinerant company of rope dancers. We do 
not remember even to have met with a delineation of human 
character, in which the mysterious and the natural: the sombre 
and the tender are mingled in such striking proportions. Me- 
lancholy, deep consoling melancholy, fed with indistinct recol- 
lections of joys that may never return ; gratitude and love, urg- 
ing on jealousy, tempered by a respect that deprives it of utte- 
rance, and turns all its fires inward upon itself for its own de- 
struction. It is a being, whose features are separately known 
to us, but here, by an eclectic anatomy of all the deep and strong 
lines of mortal passion, they are blended in one overpowering 
whole. The introduction of this most interesting object is ma- 
naged with surprising art :— 


“he, Wilhelm, was going up stairs to his chamber, when a 
young creature sprang against him and attracted his attention. A short 
silk waistcoat with slashed Spanish sleeves, tight trowsers with puffs, 
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looked very pretty on the child. Its long black hair was curled and 
wound in locks and plaits about the head. He looked ar the figure with 
astonishment, and could not determine whether to take it for a boy ora 
girl. However, he decided for the latter; and as the child ran by, he 
took her up in his arms, bade her good day, and asked her to whom she 
belonged, though he easily perceived that she must be a member of the 
vaulting and dancing company lately arrived. She viewed him with a 
dark, sharp side-look as she pushed herself out of his arms, and ran into 
the kitchen without making any answer.” Vol. i. p. 101. 
+ * * * * 

** Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with looking at her. His eyes 
and his heart were irresistibly attracted by the mysterious condition of 
this being. He reckoned her about twelve or thirteen years of age ; 
her body was well formed, ouly her limbs gave promise of a stronger 
growth, or else announced a stunted one. Her countenance was not 
regular but striking; ber brow full of mystery; ber nose extremely 
beautiful; her mouth, although it seemed too closely shut for one of her 
age, aud though she often threw it aside, had an air of frankness, and 
was very lovely. Her brownish complexion could scarcely be discerned 
through the paint. This form stamped itself deeply in Wilhelin’s soul ; 


- he kept looking at her earnestly, and forgot the present scene in the 


roultitude of his reflections. Philina [of whom we shall speak more 
particularly presently] waked him from his half dream, by holding out 
the remainder of her sweetmeats to the child, and giving her a sign to 
goaway. She made her little bow as formerly, and darted like light- 
ning through the door.” Vol. i. pp. 129-131. 


This mysterious being, from her first introduction, possesses 
herself of all the avenues to the heart. Yet such is the wonder- 
ful ability with which the character is managed, that it is 
grouped among others with all the skill of ancient art. It has 
its place, and that a prominent one, but it does not throw the 
rest into insignificance and shade. Although on this world, she 
seems not to be of it. Every thing in her thoughts, her feelings, 
her language, her gestures and motions, secins as if she floated 
over the earth, rather than touched it. She had long been pre- 

aring herself for some exhibition of her gratitude for Wilhelin, 
and the following is the mode which she took of expressing it. 
Whether we regard its conception ur its execution, it must, we 
think, be pronounced as nearly faultless as the power of genius 
could make it. 


* Mignon had been waiting for him; she lighted him up stairs. On 
sitting down the light, she begged that he would allow her that evening 
to compliment him with a piece of her art. He would rather have de- 
clined this, particularly as he knew not what it was; but he had not the 
heart to refuse any thing this kind creature wished. After a little while 
she again came in. She carried a little carpet below her arm, which 


she then spread out upon the floor. Wilhelm said she might proceed. 
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She, thereupon, brought four candles, and placed one upon each corner 
of the carpet. A little basket of eggs, which she next carried in, made 
her purpose clearer. Carefully measuring her steps, she then walked 
to and fro on the carpet, spreading out the eggs in certain figures and 
positions; which done, she called in a man that was waiting in the 
house, and could play on the violin. He retired with his instrument 
into a corner; shedied a bandage about her eyes, gave a signal, and, like 
a piece of wheel-work set agoing, she began moving the same instant 
as the music, accompanying her beats and the notes of the tune, with 
the strokes of a pair of castanets. 

“ Lighily, nimbly, quickly, and with hairbreadth accuracy, she car- 
ried on the dance. She skipped so sharply and surely along between 
the eggs, and trode so closely down beside them, that you would have 
thought every instant she must trample one of them in pieces, or kick 
the rest away in her rapid turns. By no means! She touched no one 
of them, though winding herself through their mazes with all kinds of 
steps, wide and narrow, nay, even with leaps, and at last half-kneeling. 

* Constant as the movements of a clock, she ran her course ; and the 
straiuge music at each repetition of the tune, gave a new impulse to the 
dance, recommencing and again rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was 
quite led away by this singular spectacle ; he forgot his cares; he fol- 
lowed every movement of the dear little creature, and felt surprised to 
see how finely her character unfolded itself as she proceeded in the 
dance. 

“ Rigid, sharp, cold, vehement, and in soft postures, stately rather 
than attractive; such was the light in which it showed her. At this 
moment, he experienced at once all the emotions he had ever felt for 
Mignon. He longed to incorporate this forsaken being with his own 
heart; to take her in his arms, and with a father’s love to awake in 
her the joy of existence. 

“ The dance being ended, she rolled the eggs together softly with her 
foot into a little heap, left none behind, harmed none; then placed 
herself beside it, taking the bandage from her eyes, and concluding her 
performance with a little bow. 

** Wilhelm thanked her for having executed so prettily and unexpect- 
edly, a dance he had long wished to see. He patted her; was 
sorry she had tired herself so much. He promised her a new suit of 
clothes ; to which she vehemently replied, ‘thy colour!’ This, too, he 
promised her, though not well knowing what she meant by it. She 
then lifted up the eggs, took the carpet below her arm, asked if he 
wanted anything farther, and skipped out of the door.” Vol. i. pp 
129-131. 


If any of our readers should feel inclined to subtract anything 
from the eulogy which we have passed on the preceding passage, 
we must again remind them of the distinction which we have 
before had occasion to insist upon. Whatever is beautiful must 
eventually interest, but it by no means follows, that what is in- 
teresting must necessarily be pronounced beautiful. As an 
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exception to a rule, it is undeniably true that deformity may in 
some instances excite more lively sensations than what is per- 
fect. This, however, is accidental, and cannot be expected to 
be permanent. Labouring, as the foregoing passage does, under 
the disadvantages of a translation, we have striven in vain to 
discover a circumstance or an epithet, which we could wish had 
been omitted. Neither do we readily perceive anything that 
could have been added to its simple beauty. It is a page from 
the great volume of nature, which, like Sterne’s Maria, will 
live in the hearts of men forever ! 

But to proceed. Wilhelm and his new theatrical acquaint- 
ances engage in an excursion on the water, and in the course 
of it, are joined by an interesting stranger. He was a man of 
clerical aspect, but of courtly manners and refined taste. We 
suspect the recollection of his friend Herder played around the 
author as he designed this sketch. Wilhelm and his companions 
agree to act an extempore play, in which the characters were 
assigned, and the dialogue improvisated. The stranger takes 


‘his part too, and at the conclusion, expatiates in a field of criti- 


cism of no common order. With the utmost temper and sa- 
gacity, he evinces the nothingness of those three talismans, 
Fate, Chance, Genius, which ignorance, according to the various 
degrees of its incapacity, has invented to cover its obtuseness 
in the detection of the real causes of things. Speaking of the 
exercise in which the players had been engaged, he says :— 


**] think this practice very useful among actors, and even in the 
company of friends and acquaintances. It is the best mode of drawing 
men out of themselves, and leading them by a circuitous path back into 
themselves again. It should be the custom with every troop of players 
to practise in this manner; and the public would assuredly be no loser, 
if every month an unwritten piece were brought forward ; in which, of 
course, the players had prepared themselves by several rehearsals.’ 

***Qne should not then,’ replied our friend, ‘ consider an extempore 
piece as, strictly speaking, composed on the spur of the moment; but 
as a piece, of which the plan, action and division of the scenes were 
given, the filling up of all this being left to the player.’ 

* ¢ Quite right,’ said the stranger; ‘and in regard to this very filling 
up such a piece, were the players once trained to these performances, 
would profit greatly. Not in regard to the mere words, it is true; for 
by a careful selection of these, the studious writer may certainly adorn 
his work ; but in regard to the gestures, looks, exclamations, and every 
thing of that nature; in short, to the mute and half mute play of the 
dialogue, which seems by degrees fading away among us altogether. 
‘There are, indeed, some players in Germany, whose bodies figure what 
they think and feel; who, by their silence, their delays, their looks, 
their slight graceful movements, can prepare the audience for a speech, 
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and by a pleasant sort of pantomime, combine the pauses of the dia- 
logue with the general whole ; but such a practice as this, co-operating 
with a happy natural turn, and training it to compete with the author, 
is far from being so habitual as, for the comfort of play-going people, 
were to be desired.’ 

“ ¢ But will not a happy natural turn,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ as the first and ane 
the last requisite, of itself conduct the player, like every other artist, Sag 
nay, perhaps every other man, to the lofty mark he aims at ?” ; 

«The first and the last, the beginning and the end it may well be ; BY | 
but, in the middle, many things will still be wanting to an artist, if in- bi f 
struction, and early instruction too, have not previously made that of ei) 
him, which be was meant to be: and, perhaps, for the man of genius, it 
is worse in this respect, than for the man possessed of only common 

capabilities ; the one may much more easily be misinstructed, and be 
driven far more violently into false courses, than the other.’ 

“* But,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ will not genius save itself, not heal the 
wounds which itself has inflicted ?’ 

“* Only to a very small extent, and with great difficulty,’ said the 

} other, ‘or, perhaps, not at all. Let no one think that he can conquer aa 
the first impressions of his youth. If he has grown up in enviable free- 7 
dom, surrounded with beautiful and noble objects, in constant intercourse 
with worthy men ; if his masters have taught him what he needed first 
to know for comprehending what remained more easily ; if he has never 
learned anything which he requires to unlearn ; if his operations have 
been so guided, that altering any of his habits, he can more easily pro- 
: duce what is excellent in future; then such a one will lead a purer, 
: more perfect and happier life than another man who has wasted the Ff 
force of his youth in opposition and error. A great deal is said and ie ; 
written about education ; yet I meet with very few who can comprehend fi F 
and transfer to practice the simple yet vast idea, which includes within a 
‘ itself all others connected with the subject.’ 
*«*'That may well be true,’ said Wilhelm, ‘for the generality of men 
| are limited enough in their conceptions to suppose that every other 
should be fashioned by education according to the pattern of themselves, Ue 
7 Happy then are those whom fate takes charge of, and educates accord- - 
ing to their several natures !” g 
** Fate,’ said the other smiling, ‘is an excellent but most expensive 
schoolmaster. In all cases, I would rather trust to the reason of a 
human tutor. Fate, for whose wisdom I entertain all imaginable reve- 
rence, often finds in chance, by which it works, an instrument not over- 
manageable. At least, the latter very seldom seems to execute precisely 


‘ and correctly, what the former had determined.’ 

, *** You seem to express a very singular opinion,’ said Wilhelm. 

, *“** Not at all,’ replied the other. ‘Most part of what happens in 
’ the world confirms my opinion. Do not many incidents at their com- 
; mencement shew some mighty meaning, and generally terminate in 
something paltry 

t *** You mean to jest.’ 


*** And as to what concerns the individual man,’ pursued the other, 
“is it not so with this likewise? Suppose Fate had appointed one to be 
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Hes a good player; and why should it not provide us with good players as 
fp well as with other good things? Chance would conduct the youth into 
i some puppet-show perhaps, where, at such an early age, he could not 
: belp taking interest in what was tasteless and despicable, reckoning 
i" insipidities endurable or even pleasing, and thus corrupting and mis- 
directing his primary impresssions ; impressions which can never be 
7 , effaced, and whose influence, in spite of all our efforts, cling to us in 
some degree to the very last.’ 
“**What makes you think of puppet-shows,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ not 
without some cousternation.’ 
“** It was an accidental instance, if it does not please you, we shall 
take another. Suppose Fate had appointed any one to be a great 
painter, and it pleased Chance that he should pass his youth in sooty 
huts, in barns and stables; do you think that such a man would ever be 
able to exalt himself to purity, to nobleness, to freedom of soul?’ The 
more keenly he may in his youth have seized on the impure, and tried 
in his own manner to ennoble it,.the more powerfully, in the remainder 
of his life, will it be revenged on him ; because, while he was endeavouring 
to conquer it, his whole being has become inseparably combined with 
it. Whoever spends his early years in mean and pitiful society, though 
at an after period, will yet constantly look back with longing towards 
that which be enjoyed of old, and which has left its impression blended 
with the memory of all his young and unreturning pleasures.’”’ Vol. i. 
pp. 135-138. 


This, after all, is only another form of the solemn confession 
and admonition of all great wits. It is Horace’s quo semel, 
which Dr. Johnson applied even to Prior, who had been a repre- 
sentative of crowned heads, and which Byron, with increased 
energy, and, perhaps, with more justice, fixed upon the Bloom- 
fields and Biacketts, of recent celebrity. So much for genius, 
which is not more wonderful than other births, except that the 
labour is more gradual, and that we cannot trace up the history 
of the case to the first pangs of parturition. 

Wilhelm bas a great contest with himself about the propriety 
of quitting his new acquaintances, and returning to his home 
and his duties. A kiss or two, however, and a volley of raillery 
from a lively and beautiful theatrical coquette, throw a world 
of confusion into his resolutions. 


——**T must go,’ he exclaimed; ‘I will go." He threw himself 
into achair, and felt greatly moved. Mignon came in and asked, 
whether she might heip to undress him? Her manner was still and 
shy; it had grieved her deeply to be so abruptly dismissed by him 
before. 

“ Nothing is more touching than the first disclosure of a love which 
has been nursed in silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, and which 
at last comes forth in the hour of need, and reveals itself to him who has 
formerly considered it of small account. The bud which has been 
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closed so long and firmly, was now ripe to burst its swathings, and 
Wilhelm’s heart could never have been readier to welcome the impres- 
sions of affection. 

“‘ She stood before him, and noticed his disquietude. ‘ Master,’ she 
cried, ‘ if thou art unhappy, what will become of Mignon?’ ‘ Dear lit- 
tle creature,’ said he, taking her hands, ‘ thou too art part of my anxie- 
ties, | must go.’ She looked at his eyes, glistening with restrained tears ; 
and knelt down with vehemence before him. He kept her hands; she 
laid her head upon his knees, and remained quite still. He played with 
her hair, patted her, and spoke kindly to her. She continued motion- 
less for a considerable time. At last he felt a sort of palpitating move- 
ment in her, which began very softly, and then by degrees with increas 
ing violence diffused itself over all her frame. ‘ What ails thee, Mignon ?” 
cried he; ‘what ails thee?’ She raised up her little head, looked at 
him, and all at once laid her hand upon her heart, with the countenance 
of one repressing the utterance of pain. He raised her up, and she fell 
upon his breast: he pressed her towards him and kissed her. She re- 
plied not by any pressure of the hand, or by any motion whatever. She 
held firmly against her heart; and all at once gave a cry, which was 
accompanied by spasmodic movements of the body. She started up 
and immediately fell down before him, as if broken in every joint. It 
was an excruciating moment! ‘ My child!’ cried he, raising her up, 
and clasping her fast; ‘my child, what ails thee?” The palpitations 
eontinued, spreading from the heart over all the lax and powerless limbs; 
she was merely hanging in his arms. All at once she again became 
quite stiff, like one enduring the sharpest corporeal agony; and soon 
with a new vehemence, all her frame became once more alive; and she 
threw herself about his neck, like a bent spring that is closing; while in 
her soul, as it were, a strong rent took place, and at the same moment 
a stream of tears flowed from her shut eyes into his bosom. He held her 
fast. She wept, and no tongue can express the force of those tears. Her 
long hair had loosened, and was hanging down before her ; it seemed as 
if her whole being was melting incessantly into a brook of tears. Her ri 
gid limbs were again become relaxed, her inmost soul was pouring it- 
self forth, in the wild confusion of the moment. Wilhelm was afraid 
she would dissolve in his arms, and leave nothing there for him to grasp. 
He held her faster and faster. ‘* My child!’ cried he, ‘ my child! thou 
art indeed mine, if thet word can indeed comfort thee. Thou art mine! 
I will keep thee, I will never forsake thee!’ Her tears continued flow- 
ing. At last she raised herself; a faint gladness shone upon her face. 
* My father!’ cried she, ‘ thou wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my father ? 
Tam thy child!” Vol. i. pp. 162, 164. 


This is a high-wrought and exquisitely finished picture. A 
whirlwind of emotions, rushing from all the portals of the heart, 
and ending in an agony of utterance, that rescues the patient 
from destruction, without stilling the impetuosity of the tempest. 
Excellence like this is attainable only by long and persevering 
efforts, and by touch gradually added to touch, until the whole 
blend into the mellow hue of ripeness. 
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1 Unwilling as we are, our limits admonish us that it is time to 
. dismiss poor Mignon. Still we cannot part without adding the 

i address of this daughter of the sunny South to the myrtle bowers 
and glistening skies of her own loved and lamented Italy. 


a “ Know’st thou the land where the lemon trees bloom 2? 
a Where the gold orange glows in the deep thickets gloom ? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heav’n blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle, and rose ? 
Know’st thou it? 
Thither! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: ‘ Why thus did they use thee, poor child ?” 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither ! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud cover’d arch, 
Where the mules among mist, o’er the wild torrent march ? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood ; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it? 
Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth: Father! O come let us go!”—Vol. i. p. 165. 


! We wish we had room to add the author’s own notion of the 
manner in which this song should be sung. It is found in the 
Bia), ge next to that which we have quoted. 
| The theatrical corps repair to the castle of the Count von C. 
an eccentric old nobleman, with a dash of religious melancholy. 
Various scenes of many-coloured life occur there. The art ex- 
hibited in the development of many of these must extort the 
praise even of the most fastidious. We have much of mimic 
life in Gil Blas, but we doubt whether the descriptions of Goethe 
have any thing to fear on comparison with those of our old fa- 
vourite Le Sage. In range of observation the former is equal 
to the latter, whilst in deep intelligence of the principles of art, 
and in the philosophy of huinan life, he is far superior. Depth 
of feeling is likewise a quality in which the French writer makes 
not the slightest approach tothe German. In scenes of vivacity, 
however, the latter has much to contend with in the very struc- 
ture of his native language. French is the idiom par excellence 
of all those, whether natives or foreigners, who desire to luxu- 
riate in the copiousness of unrestrained colloquy, and who pre- 
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fer what is brilliant and superficial, to what is massive and deep. 
Accordingly, to the sayers of good things, it presents temptations, 
which are almost irresistible. He, on the contrary, who would 
wield the might and majesty of the German, must have pierced 
through the outward crust of things, and have reached the pe- 
rennial springs of thought. 

Wilhelm Meister, like Werther, has been accused of immoral 
tendency; chiefly, however, by a class of philosophers who can 
descry no safe-guard for virtue, except in an absolute ignorance 
of all temptation. Such qualms savour but little of that sagacity 
which, amidst the fluctuations of human purposes, discerns the 
solid pillars of virtue, resting on the imperishable foundations of 
society. It is only because virtue and happiness, vice and mi- 
sery, are natural allies, that as critics, we blame the writer, who 
is, at once so derelict in taste and in morals, as to overlook or 
sever this necessary connexion. There may be exceptions to 
this usual conjunction, but such cases will always be placed by 
a writer of genius, in their proper point of view. In the volume 
before us, there is an instance of a lovely woman, who had gone 
a line or two from the direct course, under the influence of very 
peculiar circumstances operating upon a susceptible heart and an 
excitable imagination. A zealot might have eulogized the poetic 
justice of the piece had she been made to perish under a moun- 
tain of misery, or even been cast into a ‘Tophet of scornful eyes 
and slanderous tongues. Our author, true to nature, interposes 
a fortunate accident: virtue regains her empire, and the sever- 
est punishment ts a tinge of melancholy, which betrays through 
its transparency, self-esteem, a little diminished, yet supported 
by reflection upon the state of comparative equanimity enjoyed, 
as contrasted with the anguish which had been escaped. Virtue 
and truth must forever radiate toa common centre, and taste is 
alike violated, and happiness equally jeoparded, whenever the 
tale of human life is travestied, whether by the trembling hand 
of the weak, but well-intentioned, or by the reckless dash of the 
profligate and the thoughtless. ‘To see life as it really is, pre- 
sents the most subtile panacea that could be applied for the cure 
of its sins and follies, as well as for the removal of their attend- 
ant distresses. 

We hasten to the fourth Book. It is almost wholly taken up 
with the criticisms of the stage. Circumstances, which took 
place early in the author’s life, were calculated to give him great 
insight into every thing which appertains, either theoretically or 
practically, to the drama. No where in the same compass can 
more, or more excellent instruction on the subject be found.— 
Like every true lover of nature, Goethe is enthusiastically 
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Shakspearian. In the chapter of this book, there occurs a de- 
lineation of the character of Hamlet, traced with great acute- 
ness, and painted in very forcible colours. The admiration of 
all nations, and the epitome of all that is excellent in man, 
Hamlet yet remains an enigma to critics and a stumbling-block 
to players. We are inclined to think that Mr. Hazlitt is right, 
when he asserts that no impersonation of this wonderful charac- 
ter, which he has witnessed, has afforded a correct exposition of 
it. Yet we doubt whether that gentleman’s suggestion be any 
nearer the truth, when he describes the Prince of Denmark as 
a barren speculatist, new to life, without experience and with- 
out purpose. We are inclined to think, that half a dozeu words 
added to the title, would make manifest every thing that is ob- 
scure init. Suppose we entitle it—‘* Hamlet’””—* Prince of Den- 
mark, that should have been King, and was not.” ‘* There’s 
the rub.”” Let the reader figure to himself a mind framed in 
the loftiest mould, alive to every generous purpose, and trained 
by study for an eminence, from which he is hurled forever, just 
as his foot had reached the first step inthe ascent. The throne 
of Denmark was elective, and Hamlet’s hope of the crown de- 
pended entirely upon the continuance of his father’s life. Whata 
withering desolation, to be reared for one sole employment, 
and that the employment of a King, and to find the oceu- 
pation clean gone, at the moment when he had begun to feel 
himself fit to exercise it. Where was thecommutation; where 
the refuge, except in death, and even not there, to a mind fully 
persuaded that “ the Everlasting had vot fixed his canon ’gainst 
self-slaughter.”” Ina mind unruffled, the ghost would have pro- 
duced but atransient, though vivid impression. In a magazine of 
combustibles, it was, however, sure to effect an explosion. With 
a strong sense of duty, and with a heart naturally endowed with 
the blandest affections, he feels the truth, which he is afraid to 
express, even to himself, that his mother had been accessory in 
the frustration of his hopes. His mother’s marriage had but too 
deeply convinced him, that his uncle was 


** A little more than kin and less than kind.’’* 


His popularity too, made him feel that his situation was inse- 
cure, as it placed him “too much in the sun” to suit the new or- 
der of things. The whole play, particularly the incident of the 
pipe, shows that he apprehended himself to be surrounded by 
spies. Indeed his treatment of Ophelia does not admit of satis- 


* The comments of Hanmer, Steevens, et id genus omne, upon these passages, are 
mere word catchings. 
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factory explanation upon any other supposition. Nothing, how- 
ever, was more natural than to suspect the daughter of the heart- 
less courtier Polonius, at a time when the state manners rendered 
a daughter little more than an instrument to serve the purposes 
of a father’s ambition. What a concentration of wretchedness, 
to have a mind bursting with horrid forms and mighty purposes, 
and awful misgivings, and to dare to disburthen his sorrows only 
in soliloquy tothe air, itself not free from the suspicion of treach- 
ery. Can any thing be more natural in such a strait, than to 
exclaim? 


“OQ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew !” 


Goethe’s notion of this character is not so explicit as that which 
we have attempted to develope, yet it is not inconsistent with 
our views, and is in the main strikingly just, and eloquently 
written. 


“* You all know (says Wilhelm) Shakspeare’s incomparable Hamlet : 
our public reading of it at the Castle, yielded every one of us the great- 
est satisfaction. On that occasion we proposed to act the piece; and 
I, not knowing what I undertook, engaged to play the Prince’s part.— 
This I conceived that I was studying, while I began to get by heart the 
strongest passages, the soliloquies, and those scenes in which force of 
soul, vehemence and elevation of feeling have the freest scope; where 
the agitated heart is allowed to display itself with touching expressive- 
ness.” 

“I further conceived that I was penetrating quite into the spirit of 
the character, while I endeavoured to take upon myself the load of deep 
melancholy under which my prototype was labouring, and in this hu- 
mour to pursue him through the strange labyrinths of his caprices and 
his singularities. ‘Thus learning, thus practising, I did not doubt that I 
should by and by become one person with my hero. 

** But the further I advanced, the more difficult did it become for me 
to form any image of the whole, in its general bearings; till at last this 
seemed to me almost impossible. I next went through the piece entire- 
ly and all at once ; but here also I found much that I could not away 
with, At one time the characters, at another time the manner of dis- 
playing them seemed inconsistent ; and I almost despaired of finding 
any general tint, in which I might present my whole part in all its 
shadings and variations. In such devious paths [ toiled, and wandered 
long in vain; till at length a hope arose, that I might reach my aim in 
quite a new way. 

“I set about investigating every trace of Hamlet’s character, as it had 
shown itself before his father’s death. I endeavoured to distinguish 
what in it was independent of this mournful event ; independent of the 
terrible events that followed ; and what most probably the young man 
would have been, had no such things occurred. 
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** Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower had sprung up under 
the immediate influences of majesty; the idea of moral rectitude with 
that of princely elevation, the feeling of the good and the dignified, to- 
gether with the consciousness of high birth, had in him been unfolded 
simultaneously. He was a prince, by birth a prince ; and he wished to 
reign, only that good men might be good without obstruction. Pleas- 
ing in form, polished by nature, courteous from the heart, he was meant 
to be the pattern of youth, and the joy of the world. 

** Without any prominent passion, his love of Ophelia was a still pre- 
sentiment of sweet wants. His zeal in knightly accomplishments was 
not entirely his own ; it needed to be quickened and inflamed by praise 
bestowed on others for excelling in them. Pure in sentiment, he knew 
the honourable minded, and could prize the rest, which an upright spi- 
rit tastes on the bosom of a friend. To a certain degree he had learned 
to discern and value the good and the beautiful in arts and sciences ; the 
mean, the vulgar was offensive to him ; and if hatred could take root in 
his tender soul, it was only so far as to make him properly despise the 
false and changeful insects of a court, and play with them in easy scorn. 
He was calm in his temper, artless in his conduct, neither pleased with 


_ idleness, nor too violently eager for employment. The routine of an uni- 


versity he seemed to continue when at court. He possessed more mirth 
of humour than of heart ; he was a good companion—pliant, courteous, 
discreet, and able to forget and forgive an injury ; yet never able to unite 
himself with those who overstept the limits of the right, the good and the 
becoming.” Vol. ii. pp. 20-22. 


The observations on this play are again taken up in a subse- 

quent chapter; but the general substance has been already 

iven. 

' Philina, the giddy, the gay, yet not unfeeling coquette, and 
Aurelia, the victim of an unhappy passion, which her lofty spirit 
will not permit her to forget, seem to have engaged a large por- 
tion of our autbor’s care. From their very nature, however, 
they are not calculated to tell well in extracts, which must be 
quite incongruous and unintelligible, without a world more of 
explanation, than we have time or inclination to give. 

The mental alienation of the old harper, in reality the father 
of Mignon, by an incestuous intercourse with an unknown sister, 
whose whole story is given in the sequel with dreadful truth, 
gives occasion for introducing some striking observations on in- 
sanity. They indicate the vigour of a mind, familiar with al- 
most every subject, and capable of delivering a valuable opinion 
upon any which it thinks proper to canvass. 


‘“* * Except physical derangements,’ observed the clergyman, ‘ which 
often place insuperable difficulties in the way, and in regard to which I 
follow the prescriptions of a wise physician, the means of curing mad- 
ness seem to me extremely simple. ‘They are the very means by which 
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you hinder sane persons from becoming mad. Awaken their activity ; 
accustom them to order; bring them to see that they hold their being 
and their fate in common with many millions ; that extraordinary ta- 
lents, the highest happiness, the deepest misery, are but sl:ght variations 
from the geveral destiny: in this way, no insanity will enter; or, if it 
has entered, will gradually disappear. I have portioned out the old 
man’s hours; he gives lessons to some children on the harp; he labours 
in the garden; he is already much more cheerful. He wishes to enjoy 
the cabbages he plants; my son, to whom in case of death he has be- 
queathed his harp, he is ardent to instruct, that the boy may be able to 
make use of his inheritance. I have said but little to him, as a clergy- 
man, about his wild mysterious scruples ; but a busy life brings on many 
incidents, that ere long he must feel how true it is, that doubt of any 
kind can be removed only by activity. I go softly to work ; yet if 1 
could get his beard and hood removed, I should reckon it a weighty 
point ; for nothing more exposes us to madness than distinguishing our- 
selves from others, and nothing more contributes to maintain our com- 
mon sense than living in the universal way with multitudes of men.— 
Alas! how much there is in education, in our social constitutions, to 
prepare us and our children for insanity.’ Vol. ii. pp. 175, 176. 


Our readers would form a most incorrect and unworthy opin- 
ion of the work before us, if they suffered themselves to suppose 
that such passages as that just quoted, were mere appendages ; 
the baubles of a fertile mind, exhibited with the ostentation of 
a savage. There is scarcely an observation, of any kind, intro- 
duced, that does not fall into the natural current of association, 
and that the reader, when put in possession of the whole narra- 
tive, does not acknowledge to conduce to the combined effect of 
the whole. In the present instance, whilst Wilhelm is discours- 
ing with the clergyman and his friend the physician concerning 
insanity, the mind ofthe reader is gradually uadergoing a pre- 
paration for the denouement of the piece. 


‘**¢ For man,’ he (the physician) used to say, ‘there is but one mis- 
fortune ; when some idea lays hold of him, which exerts no influence 
on active life, or still more, which withdraws him from it. At the pre- 
sent time,’ continued he, on this occasion, ‘ I have such a case before 
me; it concerns a rich and noble couple ; and hitherto has baffled all 
my skill. The affair belongs, in part, to your department, worthy pas- 
tor; and your friend here will forbear to mention it again.’ 

“‘ In the absence of a certain nobleman, some persons of the house, in 
a frolic not entirely commendable, disguised a young man in the mas- 
ter’s clothes. The lady was to be imposed upon by this deception: and 
although it was described to me as nothing but a joke, | am very much 
afraid the purpose of it was to lead this noble and most amiable lady 
from the path of honour. Her husband, however, unexpectedly re- 
turns, enters his chamber; thinks he sees his spirit; and from that 
time falls into a melancholy temper, firmly believing that his death is near. 
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‘** He has now abandoned himself to men who pamper him with reli- 
gious ideas ; and I see not how he is to be prevented from going among 
the Herrnhuthers with his lady ; and as he has no children, from de- 
priving his relations of the chief part of his fortune.’ 

** © With his lady? cried our friend, in great agitation ; for this story 
had affrighted him extremely: 

*** And alas !’ replied the doctor,’ who regarded Wilhelm’s exclama- 
tion only as the voice of a common sympathy ; ‘ this lady is herself pos- 
sessed with a deeper sorrow, which renders a removal from the world 
desirable to her also. The same young man was taking leave of her: 
she was not circumspect enough to hide a recent inclination towards 
him; the youth grew bolder, clasped herin his arms, and pressed a 
large portrait of her husband, which was set with diamonds, forcibly 
against her breast. She felt a sharp pain, which gradually went off, 
leaving first a little rednéss, then no trace at all. Asaman, I am con- 
vinced that she has nothing more with which she can reproach herself 
in this affair; as a physician, I am certain that this pressure could not 
have the smallest ill effect. Yet she will not be persuaded that an indu- 
ration is not taking place in the part; and if you try to overcome her 
notion by the evidence of feeling, she maintains, that though the evil is 
away this moment, it will return the next. She conceives that the dis- 
ease will end in cancer; and thus her youth and loveliness be altogether 
lost to others and herself.’ 

*** Wretch that Iam!’ cried Wilhelm, striking his brow, and rushing 
from the company into the fields. He had never felt himself in such a 
miserable case before.”’ Vol. ii. pp. 178-180. 


The “Confessions of a fair Saint” occupy the whole of the 
sixth book. ‘They are exquisitely written, and display a know- 
ledge of the human heart, particularly as it appears, when at 
once humbled and purified by the influence of religious faith. It 
is occasionally somewhat mystical, and we felt at first inclined 
to quarrel with it as an unnecessary halt in the march of the 
narrative. The marvellous skill with which it is connected, 
both with the preceding and succeeding events of the story, have 
nevertheless quite pacified our critical spleen. Indeed, Goethe 
has pared off a large portion from the frightful amplitude of our 
lion’s claws, and we have become as docile as it becomes us. 

In the course of the subsequent books, many new characters 
are introduced, and the whole plot is unravelled with inimitable 
skill. Many of the events appear strange, yet the magic of the 
author’s genius has managed to clothe them with an air of pro- 
bability. ‘Twenty-five years of increasing reputation warrants 
us in the prediction, that Wilhelm Meister is destined to a fame 
as lasting as that of any work of genius, which has ever been 
produced. Who shall say that the illustrious author does not 
deserve his immortality, when he reflects that this work, the 
darling child of its parent, engaged fifteen years of his best 
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labours and most matured judgment in bringing it to perfection. 
Let no one presume, with indecent speed, to judge of such a pro- 
duction in as many hours. We have been reluctantly compelled 
to form an opinion of it through the medium of a translation, and 
yet under this disadvantage, it displays beauties, which seem to 


multiply themselves in exact proportion to the intensity with 
which we gaze upon them. 


Art. VI.—1. Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Opinions of the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, L.L.D.; with Biographical Notices of 
many of his friends, pupils and contemporaries. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM FIELD. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. London. 1828. 


2. Parriana: or Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, L.L. D. 
collected from various sources, printed and manuscript, and in 
part written by E. H. BARKER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. 
Vol. Ist. Colburn. London. 1828. 


‘ENGLAND has seen but three Greek scholars, I mean 
real scholars,”’ was wont to say, with a full pompous voice and 
strong lisp, an old gentleman arrayed in black velvet, and an 
ample cauliflower wig, surmounted by a cocked hat. ‘The first 
of these scholars was the immortal Bentley, the second is 
Porson, and the third,” continued he, with a swelling satisfac- 
tion that belied ‘his words—‘“ the third, modesty forbids me to 
mention.” It isto this third Grecian that we now introduce our 
readers. 

More than thirty years ago, Dr. Parr was ranked by many as 
** by far the most learned man of his day ;” by others proclaimed 
a second Dr. Johnson ;* and ever since, public opinion in the 
United Kingdoms has accorded him a reputation which, on this 
side of the Atlantic, we have for the most part taken on hearsay 
in absence of better proof. His various claims to immortality 
are at last fully before us, and if we cannot laud very highly the 
talents and taste of his biographers, their industry and fairness 
seem to merit our confidence. We could, indeed, have wished 


* See Seward’s Letters, Pursuits of Literature, Edinburgh Review, &c. 
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that the Memoirs of the Doctor’s life by Dr. Johnstone, had 
reached us, but we are inclined to think they could have added 
nothing of very great importance to the ample materials fur- 
nished by two persons who had every opportunity of acquiring 
correct and minute knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Samuel Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, January 
26th, 1747. His father was firmly attached to the divine right 
of kings and to the Pretender, to whom he lent the greatest part 
of his fortune. ‘‘The son when a child,” to use his own words, 
‘read throuzh Rapin’s History several times.” ‘In studying 
the pages of that judicious and impartial writer, he often de- 
clared, he found all his hereditary prejudices powerfully coun- 
teracted; and it was from them that he imbibed his first notions 
of those great principles of civil aud religious liberty, which he 
so ardently embraced and so strenuously maintained through 
his future life.’’* 

That he evinced talents at a very early age, we have his own 
testimony. ‘“ He, himself often observed that his mental facul- 
ties were unfolded very prematurely ; adding too, that with him 
prematurity did not, as years advanced, sink into imbecility.”t 
Perhaps it is a proof of this, that “‘he has sometimes been heard 
to declare, that he recollected being suckled at his mother’s 
breast. He spoke with perfect sincerity, though with an evi- 
dent distrust of being believed.” { At four years old, he was 
successfully taught the LatinGrammar by his father, and owing, 
probably to this cause, he insisted on the necessity of com- 
mencing very young to attain a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient languages, though he acknowledged that Scaliger, Gib- 
bon, and his own friend, Richard Payne Knight, were splendid 
exceptions. Mr. Field relates also, as how ‘the child,” whom 
he sometimes compares to an infant Hercules in the cradle, 
mounted upon a chair, or, perchance, more conspicuously upon 
a table, would spout choice passages to an admiring audience, 
or even extemporarily delight bearded sages with the fruits of 
his precocity. 

He was sent at the age of five years to Harrow school, first 
under the learned Dr. Thackeray, and afterwards under the 
more celebrated Dr. Sumner, of whom Sir William Jones has 
left a beautiful portrait. Before Parr had completed his four- 
teenth year, he arrived at the first place in the first form, al- 
though such men as Nathaniel Brassy Halked, Bishop Bennet, 
and Sir William Jones, were his competitors; with the two last, 
he formed a friendship that remained undiminished in their riper 
years. 


“ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 6. t Ibid. p. 18. t Ibid. p.8.° 
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Jones, Bennet and Parr were accustomed to divide the neigh- 
bouring fields among them, and assuming ancient names, prof- 
fered to maintain their fancied domains against all invaders. 
‘Thus at one time it was agreed that Jones should be called 
Euryalus, King of Arcadia ; Bennet, Nisus, King of Argos; and 
Parr, Leander, Prince of Abydos and Sestos. Under these and 
similar names, they held councils, they wrote memorials ; they 
uttered harangues; they declared war ; they negociated peace ; 
whilst some of their school-fellows consented (very complai- 
santly) to be styled barbarians.”* Hence these lads of thirteen, 
before putting on long-tailed coats, “‘must have acquired,” as 
Mr. Field very seriously and sapiently observes, ‘‘ just ideas of 
international law and civil government,” without the trouble of 
poring over Puffendorf or Grotius. The three also studied logic 
together, and practised themselves in syllogystic disputation. 
Metaphysics too engaged their attention; but here Episcopal 
Bennet and Oriental Jones toiled in vain to keep pace with the 
eagle flight of Parr. ‘In truth,” said he, and who knew better, 
“I was often engaged in diving into the depths or unravelling 
the intricacies of subjects, which they, at that time, could not 
comprehend.”t The friends too, frequently imitated the style 
of different authors, as Phalaris, Hervey, Swift, Addison or 
Johnson. In after life, he attributed his facility in extempore 
preaching, to his contests with his two talented rivals at 
Harrow.} 

In 1761, the father of Dr. Parr, who was an apothecary and 
surgeon, thinking his son’s classical acquirements sufficient for 
the medical profession, took him from his darling studies, and 
set him to mixing medicines, and to witness with trembling 
nerves, that often met the stern animadversions of the veteran, 
the scientific gashes of the healing art. Whether these terrific 
exhibitions of chirurgical skill, or the bad Latin of the prescrip- 
tions, deterred our neophyte, we know not; but at all events, 
he took little liking to the calling of his progenitor. The elder 
Parr one day handed him a prescription, in which the son de- 
tected a grammatical arrangement, unwarranted by any good 
classical authority, and with suitable gravity, pointed out the 
unpardonable blunder. ‘ Sam! damn the language of the pre- 
scription,” exclaimed the angry apothecary, ‘‘ make the mix- 
ture.”§ His time, meanwhile, was not lost from his favourite 
pursuits. Ascertaining every day the lesson which the head 
class was reciting, whilst engaged in preparing the pill or 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 21. t Ibid. p. 22. ¢ Ibid. p. 119.—Parriana, 20. 
§ Perriana, 153—Memoirs, vol. i. p. 27. 
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pounding with the pestle, he kept his book open before him, and 
afterwards would receive the remarks of Dr. Sumner, from 
Jones or Bennet. Moreover, he read and studied by himself 
many Greek and Roman authors, with the best commentators 
he could procure, and continued his metaphysical studies in the 
pages of De Crousaz, Locke, Aristotle and Plato. He practised 
in Latin and Greek composition, and to perfect himself in his 
own language, besides other things, wrote two series of Essays, 
which by the bye were never published, and were probably 
destroyed. 

It is evident that he was formed for opposition at an early 
age, for his father marrying a second time, the son positively 
refused to lay aside his mourning weeds for garments more 
meet for a bridal festival. 

His father finally consented, about the close of 1764, to let him 
devote his attention to theology, and in order to give him the 
requisite education, sent him to Cambridge. From motives of 
economy, and, perhaps, from resentment of his conduct at her 
marriage, his step-mother wished him to enter the University as 
a sizar, but he indignantly declared he would rather forego 
the advantages of a regular education, than submit to such 
degradation. Scarcely had he been atwelvemonth at the Uni- 
versity, when the death of his father and want of funds obliged 
him to renounce what he had so ardently sought. “I left the 
University,” says he in a note to his Spital sermon, ‘before the 
usual time, and in truth had almost been compelled to leave it, 
not by the want of proper education, for 1 had arrived at the 
first place in the first form of Harrow school, when I was not 
quite fourteen—not by the want of useful tutors, for mine were 
eminently able, and to me had been uniformly kind—not by 
want of ambition, for 1 had begun to look up ardently and anx- 
iously to academical distinctions—not by want of attachment to 
the place, for I regarded it then, as I continue to regard it now, 
with the fondest and most unfeigned affection—but by another 
want, which it were unnecessary to name, and for the supply of 
which, after some hesitation, I determined to provide by patient 
toil and resolute self-denial, when I had not completed my twen- 
tieth year. I ceased, therefore, to reside, with an aching heart. 
I looked back with mingled feelings of regret and humiliation 
to advantages of which I could no longer partake, and honours 
to which I could no longer aspire.”” This short extract might 
serve as a cabinet specimen, to give an idea of the Doctor’s 
laboured, artificial, uniformly rhetorical style. 

Returning to Harrow, notwithstanding his youth, Dr. Sumner 
chose him as his assistant. Here he devoted his time to the 
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perusal of critics and commentators on the classics, and also 
theology and metaphysics, aided by the advice and instructions 
of the erudite head-master. 

He was ordained in 1769, and immediately entered upon the 
duties of a curacy to which he was appointed. 

The mastership of Harrow school becoming vacant by the 
death of Dr. Sumner, Dr. Parr, trusting to his reputation as a 
scholar, the good opinion of the deceased master, and five year’s 
able discharge of his duties, became a candidate for the vacant 
place. Possibly to give himself a more respectable mien, he 
put on the habiliments and manners of an elderly ecclesiastic, 
and for the first time superinduced that 


‘“* Ample nine-fold peruke, spread immense, 
Luxuriant waving down his shoulders,” 


whose overshadowing dimensions have so often been held up to 
public ridicule. In vain! It was thought that twenty-five was 
old enough for a prime minister, but not for a head-master of 
Harrow-school! Dr. Heath, a learned man, much older, was 
chosen. Irritated at his disappointment, he set up a school at 
Stanmore, whither forty of the Harrow boys followed him, and 
the number soon increased to sixty. It was necessary to his 
success to have a female helpmate, and he accordingly entered 
into the silken bonds of matrimony. But, as an old poet endites, 


“The sea hath many thousand sands, 
The sunne hath motes as many, 

The skie is full of starres—and love 
As full of woes as any.”* 


Mrs. Parr, as she often said herself, was bred up “ by three 
maiden aunts in rigidity and frigidity ;” but if her portion of the 
milk of human kindness had been kept sweet by the icy caution 
of those antiquated spinsters, it was speedily acidified by the 
torch of Hymen. 


“‘ This wife had been recommended to him by Dr. Askew; for Sammy 
was too much immersed in Greek to look out for one for himself. Her 
sordid economy was displeasing to the boys, and her cockney dialect 
was grating to the ear of the Doctor. He lamented that he had not 
paid his addresses to the celebrated Miss Carter, whom he might have 


courted in Greek ; and she did not condescend to conceal her vexation ~ 


at having chosen for a bedfellow a pedantic pedagogue, instead of an 
East-India captain, who might have brought her muslins and chintzes.” 
Parriana, 462. 


* Jones’ Muses’ Gardin. 1609. 
VOL. I1L.—No. 6. 50 
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The above extract may be a little tinged with satire, but it 
seems agreed on all hands, that the lady in question was so 
consummate in the art of teazing, that she might have been 
substituted for all the trials of patient Job. 

As Dr. Parr’s eminence in classical literature was undoubted, 
and most of his life was passed in teaching, we are sorry that the 
Memoirs have not given us more minutely his method of in- 
struction, and particularly some extracts of a letter mentioned 
in vol. i. p. 271. In teaching Greek, he assigned the highest 
place to the orators and poets, especially the dramatic poets. 
For three or four weeks before the holidays, he was accustomed 
to make the boys of the upper form read the Greek plays 
seven or eight hours at a time, and he sometimes kept them till 
near eleven o’clock at night. The orators received an almost 
equal attention. He was in the habit of illustrating the text by 
Greek, Latin and English quotations. While perusing the his- 
torians of Greece, the necessary chronological, geographical and 
mythological knowledge was adduced; and while studying Gre- 
cian philosophy, an elaborate comparison of the dogmas of the 
different schools was superadded. Great attention was also paid 
to versification, and to Latin and Greek composition. ‘ He 
thought that sufficient portions of Latin prose, especially from 
Cesar and Cicero, were not read, and that sufficient time was 
not devoted to the composition of prose in that language ;’’* in 
which two observations we concur most fully. If a greater 
portion of the time, now comparatively lost in the English 
schools in setting Latin words on their feet, were employed in 
reading and writing prose, perfect facility in reading Latin would 
be a far more common attainment. The habit, too, of committing 
to memory, so much approved by the Doctor, deserves all com- 
mendation. ‘‘ He was a strenuous advocate for the practice of 
committing to memory large portions of Latin and Greek verses; 
and applauded in this, as well as in other respects, the plan of 
Winchester school, where that practice has been long estab- 
lished and carried to a great extent. It was his opinion, that 
by repeating passages, though not previously understood, a boy 
is incited by his own curiosity to explore, and is generally en- 
abled by his efforts to discover their meaning: that what is thus 
learnt by voluntary exertion, is learnt with more effect, and 
fixed with deeper impression on the memory; and that by these 
means, the youthful mind gradually accumulates, in rich variety 
and abundance, stores of pleasing imagery and sublime or beau- 
tiful expression.”+ Every morning he exacted from his scholars 


* Memoirs, vol. i, p. 82, Parriana, 16. + Ibid. p. 83.—Parriana, 15. 
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a repetition, from memory, of the whole lesson recited the even- 
ing before ; and he once required of his pupils to get by heart 
the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes, as a holiday lesson. Nay 
more; he had the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles performed 
in the original by his scholars, for which Foote lent the scenery, 
and Garrick the dresses. The Trachinians was also played by 
them the next year. Equal care was taken of the English 
studies, and, above all, of composition in verse and prose. The 
school at Stanmore, on more accounts than one, might have 
merited the classic name of Gymnasium. The master delighted 
to see the young fry engaged in cricket and other games of 
“‘manly contention.”” He was also the admirer and advocate 
of pugilistic encounters among the boys. It was amusing to hear 
him speak of the tacit agreement which subsisted, he said, be- 
tween himself and his pupils, that all their battles should be 
fought on a certain spot, of which he commanded a full view 
from his private room ; as thus he could see without being seen, 
and enjoy the sport without endangering the loss of his dignity.* 

Never did he appear in the school-room without the sceptre 
of pedagogical rule— 


** Called by the vulgar Birch; Tartarean root, 
Whose rankling points, in blackest poison dipp’d, 
Inflict a mortal pain; and where they ‘light, 

A ghastly furrow leave” — 


of the sincerity of his faith in which, he gave ample proof, by 
the regularity and vigour of his practice. ‘ There is a distin- 
guished divine of the day, who, for sometime after he entered the 
seminary, was classed as a mediocre, and engaged, in conse- 
quence, the comparative amnesty extended to that grade. It 
happened, however, that one evening (after school hours) the 
head assistant called to acquaint Parr with the momentous dis- 
covery, that ‘from some recent observations he was led to con- 
clude was a lad of genius.” ‘‘ Say you so? (roared out 
Parr with one of his delighted chuckles) then begin to flog to- 
morrow.” The distinctive birch was not forgotten, und the eclipse 
of genius speedily wore off.t’ ‘‘ When a question was not 
answered in the first instance, it was put to every boy, with 
‘you,’ ‘you,’ ‘you,’ &c. and the result too often was, ‘/’l/ flog 


you all, which was immediately done.’’} 


‘It was a favourite theory of Parr that the progress of learn- 
ing towards the understanding was in an upward direction ;” 
but the rod was uniformly applied secundum artem, where it 


* Memeirs, vol. i. 102. + Parriana, 73 t Thid, 228. 
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could do the brain no harm. It was so slight, except for grave 
offences, that it never was a subject of much apprehension. 
‘* Come and bring the bats for a game at cricket,” was the ex- 
clamation of one boy to another, as they all rushed out at twelve 
o’clock. ‘I can’t come immmediately,” was the reply. ‘Ill be 
with you in six or seven minutes. I am only going tobe flogged.”’* 
A boy would have but slight yearning for cricket after the 
‘awful strokes of magisterial vengeance,” from the arm of that 
renowned and expert flogger, Busby, who sometimes adminis- 
tered “‘to poor little boys thirty or forty, nay, sometimes 
sixty lashes at a time, for small and inconsiderable offences.’’t 
Sometimes Dr. Parr heard the recitations with a mince-pie 
or other savoury morsel in his hand; yet even while the delight 
lingered on his palate, with ‘farewell sweet,” the epicurean, 
when the birchings were needed, was immediately forgotten in 
the stoic. 

At the end of five years at Stanmore, finding his worldly matters 
succeeded badly, he accepted the mastership of the Colchester 


‘ Grammar school, which he resigned next year for a similar 


situation at Norwich. We judge that his labours were still ill 
rewarded, from his being obliged to part with his copy of Ste- 
phens’ Greek Thesaurus. Poor Brunck, under similar cireum- 
stances, had to sell Hesychius. | 

During a portion of his residence at Norwich, he had a curacy 
and preached regularly. ‘Two sermons, published in 1781, are 
his first printed works. These were soon followed by his edu- 
cation sermon, as it was generally called, which attracted con- 
siderable attention. It consists of seventy quarto pages, the 
whole of which was preached to a corporation waiting impa- 
tiently, with barking appetites, for a public dinner which was to 
succeed. Many were the uneasy movements, appeals to watches, 
and other significant hints; but the Doctor, no way dismayed, 
held forth a full hour and a half. 

We select from it the following sensible remark on the bene- 
ficial effect of early education :— 


“The good seed, though oppressed, is not totally destroyed. The 
blossoms are partially nipped, but the soundness of the soil yet remains. 
Even the first approaches, which persons virtuously educated make to 
guilt, are attended with a shame and a compunction to which men of 
gross ignorance are utterly callous ; and when the heat of youth has in 
some measure spent itself, reason gradually resumes her seat; and reli- 
gion, in a voice which cannot but be heard, reasserts her violated rights.” 


* Mirror, vol. viii. p. 313 
+ A true and perfect narrative of the differences between Mr. Busby and Mr. 
Begshawe, the first and second masters of Westminter School. London, 1659. 
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Fhe amplification of a celebrated passage in Cicero’s Oration 
for Archias has beauties :-— 


** To our boyhood, wise and virtuous education gives that sweet sim- 
plicity and innocence, which melts every serious beholder into affection, 
and relieves even the savage heart with a momentary feeling of honest 
approbation. In our youth, it inspires us with such a fine sense of de- 
corum as makes us shrink from folly with scorn, and from vice with 
loathing ; and it animates us, at the same time, with that unwearied 
activity of mind which struggles with every difficulty, and triumphs over 
every danger. Our manhood it distinguishes by that firmness and dig- 
nity of thinking, which exalts us from one degree of excelleace to ano- 
ther ; which causes us to start at the smallest deviation from moral rec- 
titude, and impels us to recover from the shock, by the instantaneous 
and determined exertion of our whole strength. ‘To old age, which is 
itself the fruit of a well-spent life, it gives a security of mind which the 
world can neither bestow nor take away—a deep and sincere love of 
virtue which finds a pure and perpetual source of pleasure in the effects 
it has wrought on the tempers and manners of our friends and our child- 
ren—a comfortable remembrance of habitual well-doing, which alone 
can endear to us the days that are passed, and will return no more, or 
enable us to look on to the approach of an unknown world without soli- 
citude or dismay.” 


Another sermon, published in 1781, entitled, ‘‘ A Discourse 
on the late Fast by Phileleutheros Norfolciensis,”’ was consider- 
ed by the author himself as his chef d’oeuvre. 

He had obtained the degree of Master of Arts per literas re- 
gias, when he became a candidate for the mastership of Harrow. 
Desiring a doctorate, he diverted, for the sake of expedition, his 
studies from divinity to law, and in 1781, he took the degree of 
L.L.D. Two theses, delivered by him in the law schools, on 
this occasion, were much admired, but were not committed to 
the press. 

Dr. Parr obtained his situation at Norwich mainly through the 
exertions of Dr. Johnson, with whom he was on a friendly foot- 
ing. ‘Once sir,” said he to a friend, “‘ Sam and I had a ve 
hement dispute on that most difficult of all subjects, the origin 
of evil. It called forth all the powers of our minds. No two 
tigers ever grappled with more fury. ‘There was no Boswell 
present to detail our conversation ; sir, he would not have un- 
derstood it.”* One of their interviews at Bennet Langton’s 
has been recorded by Boswell in his Life of Johnson, ‘“ I remem- 
ber that interview well,” said Parr, ‘I gave Johnson no quar- 
ter—the subject of our dispute was the liberty of the press. 
Dr. Johnson was very great—whilst he was arguing, I observed 


* Parriana, 321. 
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that he stamped. Upon this I stamped—Dr. Johnson said, 
‘why did you stamp, Dr. Parr ?’—I replied, because you stamp- 
ed; and I was resolved not to give you the advantage even of a 
stamp in the argument.”* 

After the death of Jobnson, Dr. Parr made great prepara- 
tions for writing his life ; but, like many of his other literary re- 
solves, it ended in talk. ‘ ‘If I had continued it,’ said he, ‘ it 
would have been the best work I ever wrote. I should have 
related not only every thing important about Dr. Johnson, but 
many things about the men who flourished at the same time,’ 
adding, with an expression of sly humor, ‘taking care to display 
my own learning! I had read through three shelves of books 
to prepare myself for it. It would have contained a view of the 
literature of Europe: and if I had written it, it would have been 
the third most learned work that has ever appeared.’”+ The 
two “ learned works, meant by him, were Bentley’s Dissertation 
on Phalaris and Salmasius’ Commentary on the Hellenistic lan- 
guage.” Alluding to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, he said, “ mine 
’ should have been, not the droppings of his lips, but the history 
of his mind.”{ Some of the books which he had read as a pre- 
paration for “the History of the Mind of Johnson,” were the 
writings of Bembo, Sadoleti, Politian, the Polyhistor of Mohor- 
fius, parts of D. Heinsius, Scroppius, Salmasius, H. Stephens, 
Aristarchus of John Gerard Vossius, Opuscula of Ernesti, Aca- 
demica Opera of Heyne, &c. Notwithstanding this learned 
catalogue, we think Boswell would have maintained his ground. 
We take it for granted, that we can form a better opinion of a 
man, from hearing his own feelings and own manner of thinking, 
in his very phraseology, than from any description. Hence the 
interest of all auto-biography, even down to Lackington and 
Percival Stockdale. . 

The mother of one of his pupils, in gratitude for his attention 
to her son, presented Dr. Parr withthe perpetual curacy of Hat- 
ton, worth one hundred pounds per annum, whither he repaired 
in 1786, and spent there the remainder of his days. For a short time 
he continued to instruct a limited number of boys; but he after- 
wards renounced teaching entirely, although he always counted 
the portion of time, devoted to that occupation, among the hap- 
piest periods of his life. It is worthy of remark, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances in which he had passed his early 
life, that when he first arrived at Hatton, his library amounted 
to four thousand volumes, which he increased to ten thousand 
before his death. 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 161. + Thid, p. 164. * Ibid, p. 165. 
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The first thing which may be said to have brought the Doctor 
into general notice as a politician and scholar, was his far-famed 
Latin preface to his edition of “‘ Bellendenus de Statu.” This 
William Bellenden, a learned Scotchman in the time of James 
I. published three separate treatises, entitled ‘‘ De Statu Prisci 
Orbis,” Ciceronis Princeps,”’ Ciceronis Consul, Senator, 
Senatusque Romanus,” which were afterwards, (1610) repub- 
lished collectively under the title abovementioned. The same 
author had commenced a greater work called, ‘‘ De Tribus 
Luminibus Romanorum,” of which only the first part, relating 
to Cicero, was finished. It is with respect to this production, 
that Dr. Parr has established the charge of wilful plagiarism 
against Conyers Middleton, in his life of Cicero. 

The work of Bellenden has great merit ; but it was undoubt- 
edly the preface, that made a Latin author, on subjects not 
of general interest, run immediately through two editions. This 
preface—if preface it may be called, which has no connexion 
with the book, and would as well suit any other—joined vehem- 
ently the whig party, lavished praises on Foxius, Burkius and 
Northius, who, in imitation of Bellenden, are denominated “Tria 
Lumina Anglorum,” and attacked, with bitter censure, Miso- 
Themistocles, (Duke of Richmond) Doson, (Marquis of Lans- 
downe) Novius, (Lord Thurlow) Thrasybulus, (Dundas) and 
Clodius, (John Wilkes.) Finding no name in the Latin tongue 
strong enough for the demerits of Pitt, it “‘ avoids his proper 
name in contempt,” and calls him “6 Asive.” The principal 
public measures of the times are also commented on, with a 
strong, fearless, and caustic pen. 

The Latinity of this diatribe is exquisite ; yet it is but a cento 
from the Roman authors—principally from Cicero. What me- 
rit should we ascribe to a political writer who had skilfully con- 
sarcinated fragments of Addison, Johnson and Burke? The 
characters scattered through it, notwithstanding their spirit and 

_force, deal too much in generals to be very distinct. The style is 
too rhetorical. A strain of passion pervades it, not suited to a 
subject requiring calm discussion. It is like a small colleger, 
reciting, with animated voice and violent gesticulation, a chap- 
ter of Locke or a proposition of Euclid. In short, we confess 
that we have always toiled through those seventy pages of Cice- 
ronian Latin “ with fainting steps and slow,” and have doubted 
whether they would have made as much noise, had they issued 
forth as the offspring of an Oxford or Cambridge professor, in- 
stead of a village schoolinaster. We are inclined to think that 
Dr. Parr would have written more forcibly, had he not attempt- 
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ed such constant imitation; and, that he often became diffuse by 
stepping out of his direct path, in quest of a quotation. 

Dr. Parr had now openly taken bis stand among the whigs, 
by which he effectually closed the door to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment: once, indeed, there was a short glimmer of hope. In 
17x8, during the insanity of the King, the regency was vested 
in the Prince of Wales, who, it was supposed, would place Mr. 
Fox at the head of public affairs; in which case the Doctor would 
not have been forgotten. He was even summoned to London, 
in order to make arrangements for the See of Gloucester, when 
the sudden recovery of the king cut off his hopes forever. 


*** My family arrangements,’ he observed to a friend, ‘ were made ; 
and I had determined that no clergyman in my diocese, who had occa- 
sion to call upon me, should depart without partaking my dinner.’ Af- 
ter a momentary pause, he continued, ‘ In the House of Peers I should 
seldom have opened my mouth, uuless any one had presumed to attack 
the character of my friend Charles Fox; and then I would have knocked 
him down with the full torrent of my impetuosity. Charles Fox was a 


* great man ; and so was William Pitt; and I can tell you, that if I had 


them both in this room, and only we three had been together, I would 
have locked the door, but first would have had plenty of wine on the ta- 
ble, and depend upon it we should not have disagreed.’” Parriana, 
162. 


To compensate him in some measure for his devotion to the 
cause, the whigs raised him, by subscription, a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year, which made him quite comfortable. As 
to political measures, he was in favour of the first movements of 
the French revolution, and opposed tothe American war, the slave 
trade, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; but was no 
friend to parliamentary reform. Though, in the end, he warmly 
advocated the repeal of the Test acts, he was a long time of a 
different opinion ; and we much fear, from his wavering, that, 
like his brother Hellenist, Blomfield, his zeal for toleration 
might have been somewhat attempered by the timely gift of a 
bishopric. The Memoirs intimate, and we may not gainsay 
them, that the Doctor, while vaiiant with his tongue, was often 
timid in action, and that he was not always as candid as could be 
desired, especially in religious matters,—on which we willonly 
observe, that indecision and hypocrisy are two things often con- 
founded, and that neither wisdom nor courage requires that a 
man shall butt down every barrier that impedes his course, wien 
he can only break his own head without abating the nuisance. 

The admiration of Dr. Parr for Fox, both as a personal and 
political friend, was unbounded. He frequently had the parli- 
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amentary debates read to him by one of his pupils, who has 
thus narrated it :— 


“In the delivery of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, I sometimes took a malicious 
pleasure in giving the utmost possible effect to the brilliant passages ; 
upon which the Doctor would exclaim, ‘ why, you noodle, do you dwell 
with such energy upon Pitt’s empty declamation? Don’t you see it is 
all sophistry 2’? At other moments he would say, ‘that is powerful, but 
Fox will answer it!’ When I pronounced the words ‘ Mr. Fox rose,’ 
Parr would roar out ‘ stop!’ and, after shaking the ashes out of his pipe, 
and filling it afresh, he would add—‘ Now, you dog, do your best.’ In 
the course of the speech, he would often interrupt me in a tone of tri- 
umphant exultation, with exclamations such as the following— capi- 
tal !"—* answer that, if you can Master Pitt!’ and, at the conclusion— 
‘that is the speech of the orator and the statesman ; Pitt is a mere rhe- 
torician ;’ adding after a pause—‘a very able one, I admit.’ ”°—Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 9. 


The next literary labour of Dr. Parr was the republication of 
“Tracts of Warburton and a Warburtonian,” (Hurd) with a 
preface and dedication to Hurd, from his own pen. ‘These tracts, 
which are not admitted by their respective authors into the edi- 
tions of their collected works, and which they had tried sedu- 
lously to suppress, consisted of two early Essays by Warburton, 
nowise equal to his great abilities and learning, and the same 
number by Hurd, disgraceful to him for their virulence against 
two learned and amiable divines—Leland and Jortin. ‘The ar- 
rogance and scufrility of Warburton, and the malice and un- 
fairness of his servile minion, Hurd, might well have deserved 
the punishment of having these “tracts” dragged from their 
dark abodes, and damned to everlasting fame; but we may 
approve the punishment of a felon without respecting the exe- 
cutioner, and especially if he be a volunteer. Dr. Parr per- 
haps, merits approbation for rescuing the aspersed memories of 
Leland and Jortin ; still, it seems to us, his rage might have 
been silenced over the tomb of Warburton, and even softened 
towards the declining age of the venerable Hurd. Many causes 
have been assigned for his conduct; we may, however, in 
charity presume that he was prompted by the desire alone of 
vindicating the memories-of two distinguished men against those 
who never asked the counsels of justice in commencing their li- 
terary attack, nor heeded the expostulations of mercy in the 
hour of victory. 

The dedication and preface, with Dr. Parr’s usual faults, 
such as constantly rounded periods, abundant epithets and mul- 
tifarious antitheses, afford splendid specimens of writing, which, 
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in our opinion, rank among his most eloquent and nervous ef- 
forts. The following is from the Dedication :— 


“ He, [Warburton] blundered against grammar; and you, [Hurd| 
refined against idiom. He, from defect of taste, contaminated English 
by Gallicism ; and you, from excess of affectation, sometimes disgraced 
what would have risen to ornamental and dignified writing, by a pro- 
fuse mixture of vulgar and antiquated phraseology. He soared into 
sublimity, without effort ; and you, by effort, sunk into a kind of famili- 
arity, which, without leading to perspicuity, borders upon meanness.— 
He was great by the energies of nature; and you were little by the mis- 
application of art. He, to show his strength, piled up huge and rugged 
masses of learning; and you, to show your skill, split and shivered 
them into what your brother critic calls ¥nypara xou opiapara, He some- 
times reached the force of Longinus, but without his elegance ; and you 
exhibited the intricacies of Aristotle, but without his exactness. Wit 
was in Warburton, the spontaneous growth of nature; while, in your 
lordship, it seemed to be the forced and unmellowed fruit of study. He, 
in his lighter exertions, still preserved his vigour ; as you, in your greater, 
seldom laid aside your flippancy. He, perhaps, with better success than 


- Demosthenes, seized the famam dicacis ; and you, with success not 


quite equal, aimed at the praise of urbanity. He flamed on his readers 
with the brilliancy of a meteor; and you scattered around them the scin- 
tillations of a firebrand. To grapple with the unwieldy was among the 
frolics of Warburton ; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing the subtle. 
He often darkened the subject, and you perplexed it. He, by the bold- 
ness and maguitude of his conceptions, overwhelmed our minds with 
astonishment ; and you, by the singularity and nicety of your quibbles, 
benumbed them with surprise. In him, we find our intellectual powers 
expanded and invigorated by the full and vivid representation which he 
holds up, both of common and uncommon objects ; while you, my lord, 
contrive to crainp and to cripple them, by ail the tedious formalities of 
minute and scrupulous analysis. He shunned every appearance of 
soothing the reader into attention; and you failed in every attempt to 
decoy him into conviction. He instructed where he did not persuade ; 
and you, by your petulant and contemptuous gibes, disgusted every man 
of seuse, whom you might otherwise have amused by your curious and 
showy conceits. Let me commend both you and the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, where commendation is due ; and let me bestow it, not with the 
thrifty and penurious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with the 
coldness and languor of an envious antagonist ; but with the ardent 
gratitude of a man, whom, after many a painful feeling of weariness and 
disgust, you have refreshed unexpectedly ; and whom, as if by some se- 
cret touch of magic, you have charmed and overpowered with the most 
exquisite sense of delight. Yes, my lord, ina few lucky and lucid in- 
tervals between the paroxysms of your polemical frenzy, all the laugh- 
able, and all the loathsome singularities which floated on the surface of 
your diction, have, in a moment vanished; while, in their stead, beau- 
ties equally striking, from their suddenness, their originality and their 
splendour, have burst in a ‘ flood of glory’ on the astonished and enrap- 
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tured reader. Often has my mind hung with fondness and with adini- 
ration over the crowded, yet clear aud luminous galaxies of imagery, dif- 
fused through the works of Bishop Taylor ; the mild and unsullied lustre 
of Addison ; the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke ; the ex- 
uberance and dignified ease of Middleton ; the gorgeous declamation of 
Bolingbroke ; and the majestic energy of Johnson. Bat if I were to do 
justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of your own writings, or of 
Warburton’s, I should say that the English language, even in its widest 
extent, cannot furnish passages more strongly marked, either by gran- 
deur in the thought, by felicity in the expression, by pauses varied and 
harmonious, or by full and sonorous periods.””* 


The effect of this cutting satire on Hurd, may be surmised 
from the fact, that the veteran gladiator, formerly so prompt in 
assaulting others, did not now attempt to defend himself; nor 
did he ever in conversation allude to a subject which could not 
have been indifferent to one of his irascible temperament. A 
reply was attempted by a friend of Hurd, which Dr. Parr said, 
“he read with much entertainment from its vivacity, with no 
conviction from its arguments, and with calm contempt at the 
false and injurious intimation it contained.”’t 

The year 1791, is memorable in English history, for the dis- 
graceful riots at Birmingham. ‘The friends of civil and religious 
freedom in that place had resolved to celebrate the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile, by a public dinner; and the high to- 
ries thought this would be a favourable opportunity of crushing 
the spreading spirit of liberty, at a single blow :-— 


“The passions and the prejudices of the vulgar, by every possible 
means, were previously aroused and inflamed. On the day appointed, 
a rabble was easily collected, and as easily excited to acts of outrage, by 
the instigation of artful leaders ; among whom, some even of the clergy 
and some of the magistracy were found. Not only the chapels, but the 
dwelling-houses, the elegant villas and spacious mansions belonging to 
the dissenters, were laid in ashes, and the owners were obliged to fly in 
every direction for safety. All social feeling, all moral obligation, 
seemed to be at once suspended or abjured ; and, not only in Birming- 
ham, but through the whole surrounding neighbourhood, to the distance 
of many miles, for the space of four or tive days and nights, by the mad 
fury of churchmen acting on the drunken deliriam of a mob—the reign 
of terror was complete.”"— Memoirs, vol. i. p. 306. 


The celebrated Dr. Priestly was one of the principal suffer- 
ers. In a civilized age, his house, containing his valuable phi- 
losophical apparatus, his extensive library, his manuscripts, the 


* Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian. 
t Memoirs, vol. i. p. 284. 
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fruit of time, talents and industry, was given ruthlessly to the 
flames, and, had not its owner escaped by timely flight, the very 
close of the eightenth century would have been illustrated by a 
protestant auto-da-fe. The principles of Dr. Parr, and his inti- 
macy with Dr. Priestly and other dissenters, were so well known, 
that it is probable the distance alone saved the inmate of Hatton 
from the visitation of the loyal and orthodox mob. Dr. Parr, 
on many occasions sufliciently cautious, was now too indignant 
to listen to prudential considerations. 


“ It happened at this period, that, dining in a public company, he was 
called upon to drink Church and King—the watchword of a party, and 
the reigning toast of the times. At first he resolutely declined ; but, 
the obligation of compliance being urgently pressed upon him—rising, 
at length, with firmness and dignity, with a manner of impressive 
solemity, and with a voice of powerful energy—he spoke thus, ‘ I am 
compelled to drink the toast given from the chair; but I shall do so 
with my own comment. Well then, gentlemen, Church and King— 
once it was the toast of Jacobites ; now it is the toast of incendiaries. 


- It means a church without christianity, and a king above law.’” 


Memoirs, vol. i. p. 308.—Parriana, 28. 


Shortly before the Birmingham riots, Burke’s declamatory, 
though sometimes eloquent, tirade against the French revo- 
lution being published, Dr. Parr was so disgusted with the ter- 
giversation of his quondam friend Burkius, that he first had his 
portrait hung up in a reversed position, and finally exiled it to 
the lumber loft. 

Having received two anonymous letters, probably sent by his 
own pupils, Dr. Parr, on little or no evidence, chose to attribute 
them to Dr. Curtis. This imputation was promptly denied by Dr. 
Curtis. Dr. Parr then published ‘a Sequel to the printed paper 
lately circulated in Warwickshire, by the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
brother of Alderman Curtis, a Birmingham rector,” &c. which 
contains many valuable observations on politics and religion ; for 
he wrote on no subject without careering wherever his wayward 
fancy listed. So open, however, did he lay himself to ridicule, that 
Cumberland turned all the laughers against the Hellenist, by a 
witty pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘Curtius rescued from the gulf; or the 
retort courteous to the Rev. Dr. Parr.” ‘I conceived,” says 
Cumberland, in his Memoirs, “that Dr. Parr had hit an unof- 
fending gentleman too hard, by launching a huge fragment of 
Greek at his defenceless head. I made as good a fight as | 
could, and rummaged my indexes for quotations, which I crammed 
into my artillery as thick as grape-shot, and, in mere sport, fired 
them off against a rock invulnerable as the armour of Achilles.”’ 
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A report, groundless however, having got abroad that a se- 
cond commemoration of the French revolution was intended at 
Birmingham, Dr. Parr, with the benevolent intention of pre- 
venting the disgraceful scenes of the preceding year, issued from 
the press, a tract under the pompous name of * A Letter from 
Irenopolis to the inhabitants of Eleuthenopolis,”’ which is con- 
sidered by many as the Doctor’s best performance. It undoubt- 
edly contains noble sentiments, much correct reasoning, and 
passages of great force ; but we consider it a judicious, rather 
than a great performance. ‘The Memoirs state “it was begun 
and finished in one day,” of which, meaning no disrespect, we 
believe not one word. Forty pages of rounded periods most 
artificially constructed, no one ever evolved ‘“stans pede in 
uno.” 

A second literary quarrel, in which Dr. Parr was embroiled, 
deserves notice, as it gave rise to the longest specimen, we be- 
lieve, of his scholarship. Henry Homer and Dr. Charles Combe 
projected a splendid Variorum Horace, and, during its progress, 
the advice and assistance of Dr. Parr were occasionally given; 
but they were withdrawn before the edition was completed, on 
the death of Homer and some differences with the surviving 
co-editor. When the work made its appearance, a report having 
got into circulation that the Doctor was one of the editors, he 
immediately denied it, in a public advertisement. Here he might 
have stopped. But he attacked the new Horace in four suc- 
cessive articles in the British Critic, which, with some alterations, 
were reprinted in the Classical Journal. Every one who publishes, 
ought to anticipate fair and temperate criticism ; but those cri- 
tiques, amidst abundant learning, certainly contain many hyper- 
critical objections, and some remarks and insinuations in a 
temper nowise commendable, particularly when levelled against 
a learned and unoffending man. Dr. Combe replied with great 
acrimony, and was encountered by a bulky answer. The fol- 
lowing character of the ‘‘Argute Venusian,” is handsomely if 
not very acutely said :-— 


“ The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boyhood. 
They carry with them attractions, which are felt in every period of life, 
and almost every rank of society. They charm alike by the harmony 
of the numbers and the purity of the diction. They exhilarate the gay 
and interest the serious, according to the different kinds of subjects 
upon which the poet is employed. Professing neither the precision of 
analysis nor the copiousness of system, they have advantages, which, 
among the ordinary classes of writers, analysis and system rarely at- 
tain. They exhibit human imperfections as they really are, and human 
excellence as it practically ought to be. They develope every principle 
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of the virtuous in morals, and describe every modification of the deco- 
rous in manners. They please without the glare of ornament, and they 
instruct without the formality of precept. They are the produce of a 
mind enlightened by study, invigorated by observation ; comprehensive, 
but not visionary; delicate, but not fastidious; too sagacious to be 
warped by prejudice, and too generous to be cramped by suspicion. 
They are distinguished by learning adapted to the sentiment, and by 
effort proportioned to the occasion. ‘They contain elegance without 
affectation, grandeur without bombast, satire without buffoonery, and 
philosophy without jargon.* 


The next appearance of Dr. Parr before the public, was not 
quite so favourable to his reputation as a critic. When the two 
Irelands produced their Shakspeare forgeries, and among 
others, the tragedy of “ Vortigern and Rowena,” Dr. Parr drew 
up a certificate, signed by himself, Boswell, and other literary 
characters, professing their belief in the authenticity of the MSS. 
Porson, being asked for his signature, refused, alleging ‘he had 
ever felt the strongest repugnance to signing articles of faith.” 
Sheridan, then manager of Drury-Lane, did not give his attes- 


' tation, yet had the tragedy acted ; but the good sense of a Lon- 


don audience ‘damned it with infinite expedition.” It seems 
that a reluctant consent was wrung from Sheridan; for, when 
borne down by the authority of the learned upholders of the im- 
postures, he grumbled out ‘“ Shakspeare’s they may be ; but if 
so, by G he was drunk when he wrote them.” Our learned 
Yoctor was much ridiculed for his credulity ; and it was even 
reported that he had fallen on his knees and ferveutly kissed 
the supposed progeny of Shakspeare; but it seems that it was 
in fact Boswell, who performed these adorations with such ‘ Ori- 
ental scrupulosity.” 

It may be gathered from his ready belief in the Shakspeare 
fabrications, as well as from many other similar proofs, that 
Dr. Parr had no great tact in discriminating styles. To go no 
farther, we might judge so, from his guess at the author of 
Junius, his extravagant praises of Charles Butler, and his admi- 
ration of a certain Parson Stewart, whose poems we have never 
heard of before, being, perhaps, like some high-priced wines, 
too delicate to bear transportation across the Atlantic. 

Dr. Parr is known by nothing more widely than his Spital 
sermon, preached at the request of the Lord Mayor in London, 
for the benefit of the hospitals. From the extensive fame of the 
Doctor, the church was crowded with a brilliant and learned 
audience. The hospitals must have reaped a bounteous har- 
vest, if the benevolence of the hearers swelled to the measure 


* First critique on the Variorum Horace—Class. Journal, v. 16%. 
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of the discourse, which occupied more than an hour in the de- 
livery. After the preacher had descended from the pulpit, no 
doubt well pleased with his own exertions, he anxiously inquired 
of the Lord Mayor (Combe) how he had been pleased. ‘Let 
me have,” said Parr, ‘the suffrage of your strong and honest 
understanding.” ‘* Why, Doctor,” replied Combe, ‘there were 
four things in your sermon which [ did not like to hear.” 
‘State them,” said the divine eagerly. ‘*‘ Why, to speak frankly 
then,” said Combe, “they were the quarters of the church clock, 
which struck four times before you finished.”’* 

Ponderous as was this homily, it proceeded from the press 
with a vast appendage of notes, de omni sctbili, which swelled 
the book to 161 quarto pages, closely printed ; for a specimen, 
there is a defence of the Univerity of Oxford against the attacks 
of Gibbon, extending through some thirty pages. Indeed, it 
was one of the peculiarities of the learned author, that, on what- 
ever subject he wrote, he emptied his whole sack of knowledge, 
as if it needed airing. ‘The subject of the Spital sermon is 
benevolence, and a good portion of the reasoning is directed 
against an idea formerly held by Godwyn, that universal bene- 
volence should be the immediate motive of our actions. In 
general, the style is monotonous from a constant attempt at fine 
writing ; though many parts are sensible, nervous, and occasion- 
ally eloquent. Even where argument is employed, the logician 
is always united with the rhetorician. Godwyn replied; and, 
although it is probable he could not conjugate a verb in “4,” 
shews how far, in ethical reasoning, a little acuteness Is superior to 
the collected riches of ancient and modern lore, without it. In- 
deed, the sermon, in its metaphysic, is rather muddy; and, though 
an able, is not a very original production. The attack, too, on 
Godwyn, who had long before recanted the doctrine in question, 
and with whom he was on a friendly footing, deserves severe 
censure. 

The present, from Sir Francis Burdett, of a Rectory worth 
£270 a year; and, sometime after, the increased value, from 
the falling in of leases, of a prebend which he then held in St. 
Paul’s, rendered him affluent in his later days. In 1206, Fox 
rose momentarily to power, only to set immediately in splen- 
dour. As in the case of Canning, a brilliant prospect for liberty, 
was speedily obscured by the shadows of death. It was now 
generally understood, that Parr intended to write the biography 
of the departed statesman, and expectation was on tiptoe. 

Amphora ceepit 
Institui; currente rota cur urceus exit ?” 


* Memoirs, val. i. p. 331. 
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The public were much disappointed when, to redeem the pledge 
he had given them, he presented them, in two pursy octavos, a 
kind of Olla Podrida, or Omnium Gatherum from newspapers, 
speeches, sermons, magazines, and other publications, ‘ejusdem 
farinz,” in homely prose and ornate metre, yclept ‘“‘ Characters 
of the late Charles James Fox ; selected and in part written by 
Philopatris Varvicensis,’’ 1809. At the close of the first volume, 
there is a portrait of Fox by the hand of Dr. Parr, executed 
with a grand outline and splendid colouring, but somewhat 
wanting in those fine distinctive touches, which give character 
and individuality to such sketches—native ease and simple 
terseness are in vain to be sought for, amid the flowing and glit- 
tering diction. So much for the first volume. The second isa 
superb sample of the Doctor’s delight and talent in note-making ; 
for it consists entirely of ‘‘ notes, and of notes upon notes, together, 
with additional notes, and additions to notes.” One of these 
appendages is a dissertation on criminal law, longer than the 
Code Frederique, or Beccaria on Crimes, though much more 
learned, if learning is to be estimated by quotations—for he has 
pressed into his service, Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, Beccaria, 
Voltaire, Eden, Dagge, Dr. Johnson, Jeremy Bentham, Brad- 
ford, Romilly, and Basil Montagu. 

Dr. Parr was fond of besprinkling his writings with Greek 
and Latin citations; which, from his occupation of school-master, 
he might well be supposed to know ; but, in mercy to his readers, 
he should have remembered that every one was not a peda- 
gogue. It has been sometimes stated, that, preaching in the Uni- 
versity Church of Cambridge, he regaled the ‘ Sophs, tutors, pro- 
fessors and heads of houses,” with a Greek sermon, which might 
have vied with the happiest efforts of Gregory Nazianzen or 
Chrysostom ; but Mr. Barker informs us, that this discourse, 
like the fabled silver leg of Peter Sturtevant, was merely richly 
ornamented with the precious material.* 

In 1310 Dr. Parr lost his wife, and, soon after, his only re- 
maining daughter. He bad had one more daughter, who died a 
few years before. ‘Two grandaughters still survive. 

It is admitted that Dr. Parr did not lead a very happy life 
with his spouse ; yet he always spoke of her with great respect 
and affection after her death, when, perhaps, distance of time 
had “lent enchantment to the view.” Mr. Symmons, author of 
a life of Milton, and a good Greek scholar, relates, that, ‘“* when 
he was introduced to Mrs. Parr, she received him with, “so, sir, 
I find you are a Grecian,” and she ran to her cupboard for the 


* Knickerbocker’s History of New-York. 
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brandy-bottle, as she associated the idea of brandy and Greek 
together, from the quantities used when Porson visited there.* 
That Mrs. Parr had some grounds for her opinion, the follow- 
ing scene between a grave divine and learned professor will 
shew :— 


“ Professor Porson one day called on Horne Tooke, and was detained 
to dinner. Some expressions of a disagreeable nature are said to have 
occurred at table ; and the Professor, at last, actually threatened both to 
kick and to cuff his host. On this, the Philologist, after exhibiting his 
own brawny chest, sinewy arms, and muscular legs, to the best possible 
advantage, endeavoured to evince the prudence of deciding the question 
as to strength, by recurring to a different species of combat. Accord- 
ingly, setting aside the port and sherry, then before them, he ordered a 
couple of quarts of brandy ; and, by the time the second bottle was half 
emptied, the Greek fell vanquished under the table. (n this, the victor 
at this new species of Olympic game, taking hold of his antagonist’s 
limbs in succession, exclaimed, ‘This is the foot that was to have 
kicked, and the hand that was to have cuffed me!’ and then, drinking 
one glass more to the speedy recovery of his prostrate adversary, or- 
dered ‘ that great care should be taken of Mr. Professor Porson ;’ after 
which he withdrew to the adjacent apartment, in which tea and coffee 
had been prepared, with the same seeming calmness as if nothing had 
occurred.”’t 


Parr often said ‘ Porson is the first Greek scholar in England ; 
Burney the third,” adding, “I leave you to guess the second.” 
Herman, however, he considered as the first of living critics. 

Undismayed at his previous bitter experience, Dr. Parr, when 
nearly seventy, espoused a lady of suitable age, and the event 
fully justified the prudence of his choice; for the sweets of 
wedded love, which had been denied to “life’s merry morn,” 
put forth, in his latter days, like rosemary in winter. ‘ Again, 
and again did he declare that his latter years were those in which 
he had, above all others, the most perfect enjoyment of life.” 

Many anecdotes are given in the Memoirs and Parriana, 
which illustrate his habits and peculiar turn of mind. “ He 
rose early even in his old age; and throwing carelessly around 
him his clothes, which were, not uncommonly, of uncouth shape 
and coarse texture, and, not unfrequently, well-worn and well- 
patched, with his head enveloped in a night-cap, he sat down 
in his library, and employed himself in reading, writing or dic- 
tating to others. ‘The same habits of industry, which he had 
acquired in youth and cultivated in manhood, remained un- 
changed in advanced age. His thirst for knowledge was ar 


* Parriana, 548. + Memoirs of Horne Tooke 
VOL. 111.— No. 6. 52 
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ardent, and his application to study as persevering in the later, 
as in the earlier periods of his life. His morning hours were 
often devoted to his correspondents, who were very numerous, 
including not only his intimate friends, but many also of the 
most eminent writers and scholars in this country, and some also 
of those on the continent.”* In mercy to his friends, his letters 
were generally dictated to an amanuensis; for, as he often com- 
plains, it was totally out of his power to write legibly.t Hada 
spider fallen into the inkstand, and then crawled over the paper, 
he would have made characters as symmetrical, and nearly as 
intelligible. Many are the Doctor’s MSS. that remain as enig- 
matical as the Phenician lines in Plautus. 

**He had no inclination for any of the sports of hunting, 
shooting or fishing ; nor had he the least taste for gardening or 
agriculture.” 


“* But every day he was his friend enough 

To spin his blood and whirl its humours off, 
And take his draught of generous exercise, 
The youth of age, and medicine of the wise,”’} 


which was always a gentle riding on horseback. ‘He was 
often to be seen, on the road from Hatton to Warwick, or from 
that town to Leamington, moving slowly along, the most gro- 
tesque figure imaginable, wrapped in an old blue cloak, with 
coarse worsted stockings, and one rusty spur ; his head covered 
with a huge cauliflower wig, and a small cocked hat overtop- 
ping all; his servant preceding him about a dozen yards, either 
on foot or horseback.”§ In these excursions he dreaded snow ; 
but, as to winter’s cold and summer’s heat, ‘‘ howling winds and 
beating rain,” he badethem defiance. The old blue cloak was 
sometimes replaced by ‘‘a loose zebra-striped great coat, 
stripes, brown and white.” On festival days, at dinner parties, 
and on ali such important occasions, his dress was the most gor- 
geous of the by-gone regime. He had a well-stored wardrobe, 
which he often shewed with pride, where the richest ‘“ three- 
piled’? Genoa velvets, silks and satins, shamed the sober lustre 
of modern habiliments. Fully arrayed in black velvet, with 
his flowing peruke well-powdered, he was the very beau ideal of 
the lingering heroes, that form the connecting link between the 
last and the present century. Never since Sir Walter Raleigh 
introduced into Europe ‘ Virginia’s fragrant weed,” was there a 
more inveterate votary of the pipe—he smoked in all places and 
at alltimes. Not only was he permitted to smoke in the palace 


* Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 108-110. t The Liberal, iv. 270. 
+ See Class. Jour. xxxi. 350.-—Parr. 31. § Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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of the Duke of Sussex, but the Duke smoked with him. Nay, 
in his visits to royalty itself, the velvet tapestries and damask 
draperies of Carlton House, were richly perfumed by his fumi- 
gations. With cards he frequently amused himself, but would 
never play except for nominal stakes. Once, indeed, to be com- 
plaisant, he was persuaded to play for a shilling ; but then it was 
with a bishop. He was fond of music, and attempted once to 
become a performer on the violoncello. ‘‘ His performance con- 
sisted in merely holding the instrument by the head, and sounding 
the open strings, and singing with great animation and power of 
voice, Greek verses or chorusses, as he called them ;—shifting 
the fingers, he said, was useless, and merely a French inno- 
vation.” Ashley, the famous violoncellc-player, met him at 
Norwich, and inquiring if he still continued practising on the 
violoncello, he very seriously replied, that, ‘‘ as he could not ac- 
coinplish the Greek scale, he had been reluctantly compelled 
to resign his musical studies.”’* 

He was highly social in his nature, and passed scarcely a day 
without visiting his neighbours or receiving company at home. 
In his first wife’s time, he was constantly forced to search abroad, 
pleasure not to be found in his own house. ‘To good cheer he 
was no enemy; he ate abundantly, but drank moderately. 
Whenever there was a public dinner in his vicinity, the culinary 
arrangements were submitted to his directions, and here both 
whig and tory, churchman and dissenter, did justice to the 
soundness of his judgment and tothe elegance of his taste. Still 
we are inclined to think that ‘the venerable Ude”’ would have 
considered his gout for roast mutton with onion sauce, as an 
offence against the code of gastronomy, “ rank and smelling to 
Heaven.” ‘I have heard him,” says one writer, ‘give direc- 
tions that it should be sent to the table, covered with a brown 
incrustation of salt and flour. His favourite part of the joint, 
to which he liked to help himself, was that which contained 
nothing but fat—it lies opposite to the part that is first carved. 
This he would cut, not into slices, but into a large circular lump; 
he called it a hunck.’’t 

His company was much courted on account of his uncommon 
colloquial powers. It is told that, on one occasion, a certain 
hungry archbishop was so gorged with the rich morsels, which 
fell from Dr. Parr’s lips, ‘‘ that he ceased to do honour to the 
substantial repast before him, crossed his knife and fork upon 
his plate, and sat in mute astonishment at the phenomenon, to 
whom he listened.” { He not unfrequently engrossed the greater 


* Parriana, p. 470. t Ibid. p. 356, t Ibid. p. 49. 
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part of the conversation, talking sometimes of himself, with infi- 
nite complacency, and to others with much rudeness. 


“* He was insisting on the importance of discipline, established on a 
wise system, and enforced with a steady hand in schools, in colleges, in 
the navy and in the army, when he was suddenly, and somewhat rudely 
interrupted by a young officer who had just received his commission, 
and was not a little proud of his blushing honors. ‘ What, sir,’ said 
he, ‘do you mean to apply that word discipline to the officers, of the 
army ? It may do well enough for the privates.” ‘ Yes sir, I do,’ was 
the stern reply ; ‘it is discipline that makes the scholar—it is discipline 
that makes the soldier—it is discipline that makes the gentleman—and 
the want of discipline has made you—what you are.” — Memoirs, vol. ii. 

. 127. 
" ** Conversation once took a turn about Charles Fox, and Dr. Parr 
ew very warm, A young spark, who was present, ventured to oppose 
im, and was for going into some argument— Sir,’ said the doctor, 
‘is that your opinion? and do you wish to argue the point with me? I 
do not use reasoning with such boys as you; but, if I had a rod here, 
Sir, I would give you a good flogging.’ "—Parriana, 447. 

“** Soon after the execution of O’Coigly, the Irish priest, for high 
treason, a Scotch barrister, who was suspected of some political tergi- 
versation, observed that O’Coigly richly merited his fate, for it was im- 
possible to conceive a greater scoundrel. ‘ By no means sir,’ said Dr. 
Parr, ‘ it is possible to conceive a much greater scoundrel. He was an 
Irishman, he might have been a Scotchman; he was a priest, he might 
have been alawyer; he was atraitor, he might have been an apostate.’ ’’* 

** A young man of noble family had proposed to him this question— 
* Whether he thought the cross on the back of the ass was really occa- 
sioned by our Saviour’s riding on that animal into Jerusalem?’ Dr. 
Parr, with knit brow and raised voice, instantly replied, ‘ Mr. S. D. it 
would be well if you had a little more of the cross, and less of the ass!’ ” 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 13. 

Among his other rude sayings, one of his friends informed us 
of the following :—* A friend of Dr. Parr, possessing both ta- 
lent and learning, once asked him what he thought of the Atha- 
nasian creed,—“ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ when | speak on that subject, 
it must be with a learned man.” 

For punning, Dr. Parr had a thorough contempt, and rarely 
attempted it ; although he sometimes succeeded in it very well : 


** Reaching a book from a high shelf in his library, two other books 
came tumbling down; of which, one, a critical work of Lambert Bos, 
fell upon the other, which was a volume of Hume.— See, said he, what 
has happened—procumbit humi bos.’ On another occasion, sitting in 
his room, suffering under the effects of a slight cold, when too strong a 
current of air was let in upon him, he cried out ‘stop! stop! that is too 
much. I amat present par levibus ventis.’ At another time, a gentle- 
man having asked him to subscribe to Dr. Busby’s translation of Lu- 


* Edinb. Ann. Reg. vol. xviii. p. 203. 
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eretius, he declined to do so, saying, it would cost so much money ; it 
would, indeed, be Lucretius (arus.”,— Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 134. 

“The following instance of a modern Greek pun, extorted from 
him applause. He had been engaged in a warm dispute with Payne, 
who gained a considerable advantage over him, and said something by 
which he was so irritated, that he exclaimed—‘ Sir, this is not fair ar- 
gument : it is downright impudence.’ ‘'True Doctor,’ said Mr. Knight, 
‘the Greek word for it is Tlagpyoiw.’ He was not only appeased, but 
delighted ; and shaking his antagonist by the hand, cried out, ‘ a fair 
retort! Sir, 1 forgive you, I forgive you,’ and then laughed heartily.” 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 135. 

For the company of ladies he had a great fondness, particu- 
larly literary ladies, as Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Hamilton, Miss Car- 
ter, &c. Mrs. Opie was an especial favourite. ‘ She unites 
in herself,” would he say, ‘ qualities we seldom see in the same 
female. She is well-looking ; she writes well; she talks well; 
sings well; dances well, and is, altogether, not only a very ami- 
able, but a very fascinating woman.”* When he had spoken to 
any of the girls in company, he generally made the round, for 
fear the others, “‘ poor things,” should be mortified. Often, to 
flatter them, would he request the youngest to hold the light- 
ed paper for his pipe. Yet, even the fair sex were not always 
spared, in his retorts courteous. ‘‘ To one lady,who had violated, 
as he thought, some of the little rules of propriety, he said— 
‘ Madam, your father was a gentleman, and I thought that his 
daughter might have been a lady.’ To another, who had also 
ventured to oppose him, with more warmth of temper than co- 
gency of reasoning, and who afterwards apologized for herself, 
by saying ‘that it is the privilege of women to talk nonsense,— 
‘No, madam,’ replied Parr, it is not their privilege, but their 
infirmity. Ducks would walk, if they could; but nature suffers 
them only to waddle.’ ”’t 

His visitings often extended to the metropolis, where his lodg- 
ings were so crowded, every day, that it would almost appear 
like a levee. Among his visitors were Burdett, M‘Intosh, 
Brougham, &c. ; the Dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, Sussex, &c. 
During his stay of five or six weeks, he passed not a day without 
dining out with some public or private party. On his return to 
the country, he would complain, with mock dignity, of the prodi- 
gious discomfort of being a great man. Either these attentions, 
or nature, originally, had endowed him with a most sufficient de- 
gree of respect for his own superlative merit. He remarked to 
a friend after reading Major Cartwright’s ‘The Constitution 
produced and illustrated,” that the author wrote with more 
energy, the older he grew, and that he did not believe there was 


“ Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 161. + Thid. p. 128. 
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any man of his age capable of producing such a work ; adding, 
in a laughing tone, ‘except myself.”* Once, after listening to 
a speech of Fox, he exclaimed,—* had I followed any other pro- 
fession, I might have been sitting by the side of that illustrious 
statesman; I should have had all his powers of argument—all 
Erskine’s eloquence—and all Hargraves’ law.”’t 

As a village pastor, no one ever discharged his duties in a 
more faithful or exemplary manner. Except on particular oc- 
casions, he did not preach his own sermons, but read from Bar- 
row, Clark, Jortin, or sometimes from dissenters. Frequently, 
when a thought struck him, he diverged extempore from the 
printed text, and in these digressions would generally consumehis 
allotted time. Ifa clerical acquaintance were present, he would 
now and then introduce learned critical remarks, kindly inform- 
ing the congregation that this extra quantity of erudition was 
intended “for the learned brother, who could fully understand it.” 
Sometimes he bestowed castigation, where he thought it merited, 
not only on his own immediate parishioners, but on those whom 
chance placed under his rod. ‘* On one occasion, he was preach- 
ing, and had just entered on his discourse, when he observed 
among his audience one whom he knew, and whom he charac- 
terized as a ‘‘ Brom-wych-am, (Birmingham) bigot.” Instantly 
changing his subject, and slightly apologizing for the change, 
he proceeded to deliver, as he expressed it, ‘‘a wholesome les- 
son” on the meanness and the misery of an intolerant spirit, 
and the duty, the reasonableness and happiness of cultivating 
sentiments of kind — towards honest men of all religious 
sects.”’§ 

Never was a divine more tolerant in religion; wherever he 
found virtue he esteemed it, and cherished it in churchman, 
catholic or dissenter. ‘* Very few and very simple,” said he, 
‘are the truths which we have, any of us, a right to pronounce 
necessary to salvation. It is extremely unsafe to bewilder the 
judgment or to inflame the passions of men, upon those abstruse 
subjects of controversy, about which bigots, indeed, may dogma- 
tise, with fierce and imperious confidence ; whilst they, who are 
scholars without pedantry, and believers without superstition, 
are content to differ from each other, with sentiments of mutual 
respect and mutual forbearance.” His Christianity was best seen 
in his Christian acts,—his attention to the poor, and his visits to 
the prisons, and the liberal use of his purse and exertions, when- 
ever humanity needed them. His religion was of the most cheer- 
ful kind :— 


* Life of Major Cartwright. + Parriana, 498. 
+ Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 327. § Memoirs, vol. ii. p 331. 
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** Tt was a fixed opinion in his mind, that above all other means, so- 
cial entertainments are the most effectual for promoting kind feeling and 
good will among men and neighbours. He often said, that, in nine in- 
stances out of ten, where persons are divided from each other by dises- 
teem or dislike,—only bring them together—let them know each other, 
and from that moment they are friends. Impressed with these senti- 
ments, he always marked with his approbatian, and often encouraged 
by his presence, balls, concerts, races, theatrical exhibitions, fairs, clubs, 
and other social meetings; those especially in which the high and the 
low associate and come into communion with one another.’’—Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 321. 


If the Doctor’s politics had not always been of the most decid- 
ed kind in his youth, at a later period he atoned for it by his 
firm devotion to the cause of civil and religious liberty, and his 
manly intrepidity in avowing it. He became intimate with 
Cartwright ; had Hone, ‘‘a prodigy of genius and heroism,” to 
dine with him; cherished Jeremy Bentham ; and, at a public 
meeting, even made a speech against the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act. On the landing of Queen Caroline, he was 
one of these who immediately espoused her cause, and was ad- 
mitted to her confidence. 

We have touched upon his most important literary labours, 
and we will mention but one more, which is among his last, viz. 
‘a Catalogue of his numerous books, published since his death, 
in seven hundred pages, octavo.” Day and night was he em- 
ployed inthis fatiguing task, without a secretary, and, from the 
nature of the business, little assisted by his auxiliaries.*  Be- 
sides giving a systematic list of the books, to most of them are sub- 
joined notices of their authors, critical observations, &c. It is 
curious how, in a thing of this kind, be still preserves his usual 
ornate and elaborate style. 

Happy in his family, surrounded by friends, enjoying a wide- 
spread reputation, possessed of a large fortune, which enabled 
him to gratify his fondness for society and taste for literature, and 
above all, cheered by the recollection of a well-spent life, without 
bodily infirmity or mental decay, Dr. Parr’s declining years were 
eminently happy. It wasin his 73d year that he wasattacked with 
his first serious malady—a violent erysipelas, from which he re- 
covered: a second attack, some years after, brought on by impru- 
dent exposure to severe cold, terminated his mortal career, March 
6, 1825, at the age of 78 years. It is worthy of remark, that one 
of his pall-bearers, nominated before his death, was a dissenter— 
Mr. Field, his biographer. ‘‘ His reason for this,”’ as he repeat- 
edly declared, ‘was to proclaim to the world that the same 


* Cartwright’s Life. Butler’s Reminiscences. 
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sentiments of religious candour which influenced him through 
life, were strong in death.”* 


“In his person, Dr. Parr was about the middle height, squarely 
built, of strong athletic frame, not much inclined to corpulency. His 
head was large and somewhat cumbrous; his hind-head remarkably 
capacious ; his forehead full and firm ; his eyes, of a fine, grey colour, 
possessed uncommon animation even in his old age, and were finely 
overhung with large bushy eyebrows. His features, though somewhat 
coarse, were not irregular, and upon the whole, pleasing ; strongly indi- 
cating the mental energy, and still more the benevolent spirit which 
breathed and stirred within him. When thoughtful and silent, the gene- 
ral expression of his countenance was that of serene satisfaction ; and 
when conversing, his looks were those of benignity and goodness—his 
smile was peculiarly fascinating. In his whole air and manner, there 
was much of the dignity which commands respect, and still more of the 
kindness which conciliates affection. His voice was remarkably pow- 
erful, and, in spite of his lisp, he might have been an orator.” — Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 356. 


Perhaps, from what has been said, a sufficient idea can be col- 
lected of Dr. Parr, as a scholar, a writer, a theologian, and a 
man. We had almost added—as a politician ; but here, we 
think little need be said. His exertions cannot be ranked with 
those of Belsham, Price or Priestly —far less with those of Horne 
Tooke and Cartwright. 

We will sum up in a few words :—In Greek and Latin learn- 
ing, it may safely be asserted, that he was, in his day, without 
a rival in England. The overrated Porson and more modest 
Burney probably surpassed him, in an intimate knowledge of 
the Greek tragic poets, without equalling him in general clas- 
sical reading—yet, the preface to Bellendenus, some Latin 
epitaphs, very well written, and a few reviews, close the list 
of his labours on the ancients. Of his skill and acuteness in 
emendation, we have little proof; and we fancy tha the must be 
placed below Dawes and Porson, and far, very far below 
Bentley. His attainments in languages may be said to be ex- 
clusively limited to Latin and Greek—he knew little Hebrew, 
less French, and no Italian, Spanish or German. In English, 
his reading was immense, at once varied and profound ; yet, of 
the sciences, with the exception of medicine, he was profoundly 
ignorant. No mathematics—no botany—no chemistry or geo- 
logy. Notwithstanding his vast acquisitions in the literature of 
his country, he has produced no great work, although strong 
and brilliant passages abound in all his writings. His style, 
though evidently formed with great care, and evincing a deep 


* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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knowledge of the force and harmony of the English language, 
is monotonous and overloaded with epithets, laboured antithe- 
ses and balanced periods. In vain do we look for simple ele- 
gance, or the happy abandon of colloquial ease. Even where we 
expect cool disquisition, we find the orator, instead of the philo- 
sopher. All his productions show a sensible, learned man—ne- 
ver, we think, an original or acute one. Wherever he attempts 
metaphysics, it is mystery; and, in politics and religion, though 
on the liberal side, it is apparent that he was often carried on 
by good feeling, without analyzing, with philosophic precision, 
the principles upon which he acted. It may be gathered from 
his biographers, that much of his fame rested on a ready wit, 
and the facile display of a richly stored mind. How far his repu- 
tation for colloquial powers was merited, very few can judge— 
we cannot—and it is so evanescent in its nature, that it must 
soon be left out of the account. At all events, it is a very de- 
ceptive test of genius—requiring only a moderate degree of ta- 
lent, superficial knowledge, a good memory, and a pleasant 
manner. We might as well attempt to discriminate the colours 
of the feathered race on the wing, as to subject the rapid flow of 
conversation to critical analysis. 

‘The renown accorded to Dr. Parr, by his contemporaries, and 
still upheld, with enthusiastic fondness, by his friends, will speedi- 
ly be reduced within its proper bounds. To the great heroes 
of the English language—to Addison and Johnson and Hume, 
he must give precedence ; and even take place below Lowth, 
Jortin and Middleton. His inordinate vanity and love of flattery: 
were great flaws in his character. His rudeness in conversa- 
tion and inattention tothe established usages of the world, were 
still more censurable. He who habitually disregards the code 
of good manners is no more fit for the society, by whose tacit 
agreement that code was formed, than an habitual! law-breaker 
is fit to be the citizen of a well regulated state. Bad manners, 
in those of ordinary opportunities, are the result of imperfect 
observation or of bad feeling, and we generally find, that those who 
claim from society the most indulgence, grant the least to others. 
No doubt Dr. Parr would have readily perceived and censured 
in others, the rudeness in which he so frequently indulged. He 
had, however, redeeming qualities. His active friendship, his 
diffusive benevolence, and his universal toleration are equally 
honourable to his head and his heart, and throw all his smaller 
defects into the shade. 

After deducting, as we have deducted much, from Dr. Parr’s 
literary pretensions, we think enough still remains to merit him 
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an enviable fame for talents and learning. Had he even writ- 
ten nothing, we are not among those who could view him with- 
out veneration, or consider him as having lived in vain. The 
very acquisition of extensive knowledge is a preparation for ex- 
tensive utility. It is adding to the brilliancy of a light, which, 
alone, is to illuminate our path in the occupations of life, or in 
our searches after moral truth. It is preparing a man better, as 
the head of a family, to develope the infant mind, and to form 
its principles—to give impulse to genius and stability to virtue : 

it is preparing him better, as a member of society, to pursue his 
avocations with intelligence—to make a more agreeable friend, 
a more instructive companion, a more sensible adviser—to ge- 
nerously employ the means given him by Providence, in con- 
stantly promoting the happiness of the community, without 
ever overlooking the line where justice to ourselves begins. It 
prepares him better, as a citizen, to pursue private interest, in 
conjunction with public duty; to discharge the offices of his 
country, so as to give the minutest exactness to their details, 
and the widest scope to their utility ; and to aid, more effectu- 
ally, her councils, when there is need either of the stores of me- 
mory orthe powers of practised intellect. It prepares him better, 
as a follower of religion, to be liberal, without lukewarmness, 
and zealous, without bigotry—to view, with clearer ken, what is 


allowed to self, and what to society, nor yet to forget what is due to 


the Giver ofallGood, Nothing can be valueless that exerts a sen- 
sible, moral influence on society. Whocan calculate how many 
of the rising generation are incited to mental culture, by the con- 
templation ofa richly gifted and richly stored understanding ?>— 
or how many of more mature age have their intellectual ardor 
kept alive, by intercourse with those who can resolve doubts, 
confute errors, communicate information, or give certainty to 
opinion? Even when such men, through chance or choice, 
*‘ along the cool sequestered vale of life have held the noiseless 
tenor of their way,” their effect is widely seen, in the elegance 
of society—like the orbs which constitute the heavenly galaxy— 
each distant and viewless; yet shedding, collectively, a mild and 
extensive radiance. 

The distinction, too, ever conceded to talent and erudition, is 
a lesson the most striking and consoling to the scholar. Hope 
is awakened and exertion strengthened, when he beholds the 
glitter of wealth fading before the treasures of learning, and 
titles sink into empty names before the nobility of genius. 

It is time to notice his biographers. ‘The Memoirs are evidently 
from the pen of a practised writer ; but they are, in general, 
correct, without elegance, and clear, without force—a monotony 
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pervades them totally incompatible with the ease which gives a 
charm to biography. Some parts have considerable merit ; for 
instance, the account of the Birmingham riots, and of Warbur- 
ton and Hurd. The author appears to be an amiable and can- 
did man; and, as he had every opportunity of acquiring authen- 
tic information, we have no doubt his work is entitled to full 
faith. We could very well have spared “the biographical no- 
tices of all the friends, pupils and contemporaries,” known and 
unknown, of Dr. Parr, which add more to the size and price than 
to the interest of the work. 

In looking over the Parriana, we no longer wondered that 
Blomfield withdrew his subscription from Mr. Barker’s edition 
of the Greek Stephanus, on account of the extraneous matter 
stuffed into it. It appears to bea bad imitation of a bad model, 
* Philopatris Varvicensis,” and, judging from this specimen of 
his ability, we may say to the editor, in the words of Horace,— 
‘** Non si te ruperis par eris.” 

We might submit to paying for a collection of notices of Dr. 
Parr, taken from newspapers and magazines, without corrections 
or explanations, which Mr. Barker, a pupil of the Doctor, could 
readily have given; but it is presuming on the good nature of 
the public to give us histories of Bell’s Dreams, the Quarrels of 
Dugald Stewart and Mr. Fearne, &c. which have no possible 
connexion with the subject, and add one third more to the vo- 
lume. A continuation of the Parriana is promised; but, if the 
forthcoming volume or volumes is to resemble the present one, 
we really think, that, like the pills inthe “‘ Honey Moon,” one’s 
a dose. 

We observe, in the Memoirs and Parriana, a number of words 
scattered about, which, a few years ago, were called American- 
isms, such as grade, based, progressed ; and but a single glance 
evinced that both works are English manufacture. Indeed, we 
could not look at them, without sighing over the freckled paper 
and ricketty binding, to which we are condemned by the far- 
famed ‘“* American System.” 
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Art. VII.—The French Cook. By Louis Eustacne Ube. 
Ci-devant Cook to Louis XVI. and the Ear] of Sefton, and 
Steward to his late Royal Highness, the Duke of York. 8vo. 
Carey & Lea. Philadelphia. 1828. 


Cook to Louis XVI. and the Earl of Sefton! 


* And thou Dalhousie, the great God of War! 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar! 


Peace to the manes of Hannah Glasse and Mrs. Raffald: even 
the Domestic Cookery by a lady, is sunk in oblivion ;—the 
fair sex are now deprived of the command of their ancient do- 
main, and yield it, however reluctantly, to male intruders. What 
satisfied Quin, that former prince of gastronomers, will no longer 
satisfy the modern Amphitryon of more refined palate ; and the 
chymistry of the kitchen, even as expounded by Dr. Kitchener, 
- that oracle of the Bourgeoisie, is regarded as a science too pro- 
found for female intellects to comprehend. Indeed, we are not 
sure, that however recondit¢é this science may be, no great credit 
would accrue to one of the fair sex who would wish to compose 
a sauce, avec laquelle on mangeroit sa grand-mére. Nor is it 
merely necessary for an English or American cook, in modern 
days, to be minutely skilled in the French language ; he (for we 
dare not make use of the feminine) must be acquainted with 
the domestic habits and tastes of all nations, as well as with 
the past and present customs of his own: nay, more, he must 
have a decided taste for, and apprehension of the trope, meta- 
phor, allegory and simile of cookery ; and its sublime effusions 
must be congenial to his habitual conceptions. 

For instance, when a dish is to be dressed a la St. Menehould, 
or when he serves up his Cotelettes 4 la Maintenon, or a com- 
position a la Richelieu—or when he condescends, by way of 
variety, to compose a sauce a la Robert, or borrows an idea from 
the Cuisine a la Bourgeoise—when he treats us a la Venitienne, 
or a l’Italienne—or even when, by way of variety, he honours 
the English kitchen by a plumbuting, a Wouelche rebette ou 
Lapin Gallois, or a misies-paes, ou paté Anglais, what in 
English we vulgarly call a mince-pie; a bif-teak, with pommes 
de terre a 0 Anglaise, dites mache-potetesse, (2 Beauvill, 119, 121, 
213) in preference to the same or similar articles a la Lyon- 
naise, or 4 la Bretonne—more especially when they are to be 
washed down (not with the Regent’s punch, which has not yet 
travelled over to Paris, but) with the Ponge au The, or the Ponge 
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a la Rhom, or a la Rac al Anglais, it is manifest, he must be 
au fait dans les meurs et coutumes des nations—dans les salles a 
manger et les Cuisines, not only of the by-gone times of his own 
country, but of the modern tastes and improvements of the civi- 
lized foreigners around him; it being well known that ruin punch 
and arrack punch are in great request among all the upper clas- 
ses of society in England! Nor is the language of this sublime 
science less recherché ; putting in requisition, as we have seen, 
all the higher orders of intellect. A good cook must have his 
craniological indications unexceptionable : his organs of upper 
and lower individuality, of causality, locality, time, order, con- 
structiveness, strongly marked; nor less so, the organ of self- 
approbation. Indeed, we doubt whether we ought to dispense 
with strongly-developed combativeness ; inasmuch as he must 
rule despotic master of his own domains, and over all his liege 
subjects therein. Destructiveness, is of the very essence of cook- 
ery; though it need not extend the savage propensities of for- 
mer days, to the ‘‘ Anthropophagi who each other eat,” or even 
to the later times, when the eye-lids of a fowl were sewed to- 
gether, the feet of a turkey nailed to the floor ; when a goose 
was roasted alive, a pig whipped to death, or a bull tortured into 
fever by incessant baiting. Nor must he be less alive to the 
poetic and figurative phraseology of his art. He must have a 
tact for a puit d’amour, an Epigramme d’ Agneau, or du Veau a 
la tomate; a Vol au Vent in each of its innumerable forms; a 
Coqutte au Velouté ; or a Sauté a la Supreme, so distinctly and 
luminously eulogized by our author, M.Ude. ‘‘The beauty of a 
Sauté (says he, note to p. 7) ts the perfection of its nicety!”’ An 
oracular decision that removes all doubt. In the same page, 
we are informed by our learned author, of new analogies and 
communities of language, with which we were not previously ac- 
quainted. Thus IX. Suetoise, Charlotte, of apples or fruit, 
apple fritures glazed, soufflees miroton of apples, croquettes of 
rice, farcie d’abricots, croquettes of potatoes, panequets, are at 
once French and English: and bear the same names in Paris 
and in London—that is, we presume, in the Cuisine of Louis XVI. 
the Earl of Sefton, the Duke of York, and though last not least 
of this honourable society, the far-famed Mr. Crockford, the 
present Amphityron of gamblers, the protector and employer of 
Ude. In the fourth number of the American Quarterly, the very 
learned author of a paper on the Cookery of the Ancients, in- 
forms us, that in the age of culinary extravagance at Rome, a good 
cook would command four thousand dollars a year. Mr. Crock- 
ford, we believe, pays M. Ude at the rate of fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling. No wonder! of what moment are the duties 
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of our Secretary of State, or Secretary of the Treasury, com- 
pared to the arduous enterprizes of such a superintendent of the 
kitchen ; one who does not, like our mushroom politicians, be- 
come, by sudden intuition, without years of anxious labour, so 
perfectly au fait in all the sublime mysteries of his art. What 
are the whipt-syllabub speeches of our great dinner orators, to 
the exquisite productions of M. Ude ?—who never excites the lips 
and the tongue to action, without producing unspeakable gratifi- 
cation! Indeed, what is a Saute a la Supreme, but ‘to snatch 
a grace beyond the rules of art?’ And what, indeed, are the 
speeches of our congressional representatives generally, but an 
inferior kind of Vol au Vent? And what are the ultimate results 
of their respective performances, but an humiliating commentary 
on the moral maxim, sedem properamus ad unam, bound to the 
same office, worshipping at the same temple of ancient renown; 


Vanus uterque labor ; namque huic debebitur edi, 
Sive quid orator, seu coquus arte parat, 


It seems necessary also, that a cook should be a good phy- 
sician, and competent to correct the errors of medical men. 
Thus M. Ude observes :— 


** Many persons, but particularly medical practitioners, have, from 
time immemorial, been the declared enemies of cooks and cookery. 
The determination of the latter [? cooks] to keep mankind under 
their despotic domination, has engaged them in a perpetual war- 
fare against whatever might oppose their peculiar interests. But the 
author will dare affirm, that good cookery, so far from possessing any 
deleterious tendency is, on the contrary, highly conducive to the preser- 
vation of health, inasmuch as it protects the appetite against the disad- 
vantageous monotony of plain food, * * The author, therefore, (p. xxviii.) 
would recommend a skilfully dressed dish, as in all respects more 
salubrious than simple fare. He does not mean to deny that a plainly 
roasted joint, well-done, is food of easy digestion; but he peremptorily 
proscribes all salted and under-done provisions. Pork, in whatever way 
it may be dressed, is always unwholesome.” 


All this may be sound doctrine; but it will not pass as such in 
our medical schools, or at a southern dinner ; and, if we may 
be permitted to judge according to our own feelings and ex- 
perience, even this would be Homer of cooks may nod some- 
times. 

As we proceed, however, we regret to find some confusion in 
our author’s directions and definitions. Thus marquer, to mark ; 


_is Ist. To put or prepare, (p. vii.) 2ly. Mark, a French term 


which signifies, that all the ingredients requisite are to be put 
into a stock-pot. 3ly. (p. 7.) Mark, must be understood as a 
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term to put in all the requisite articles. Aly. (p.4.) Mark, means 
to make each consomme with the trimmings of either game or 
fowl. Sly. (Same page.) “ Mark, the various consommes with 
the bones and trimmings of rabbits.” However, the little nicety 
of plain and distinct meaning, aad intelligible description, may 
very well be dispensed with in a book and in a writer of so much 
importance in other respects; we are not to exact toomuch. Yet, 
there are so many passages that require a commentator, that if 
one of the editors of a classic of two centuries past, had been 
employed on Mr. Ude’s book, (such for instance as Peter Bur- 
man, the immortal commentator on Petronius,) we should have 
had an explanatory edition in ten quarto volumes. Thus to 
us, who are desirous that all the directions of this sublime 
science should be intelligible to its humble amateurs, the fol- 
lowing recipe is not quite so plain as might be wished. (p. 249.) 
““Members of duck, with the purée of lentils.” ‘ Poele the 
members as directed in No. 1. Drain them ; and mask them 
with purée of lentils.” (See Purée of Lentils.) Now, we should 
have been pleased, if M. Ude had informed us, Ist. What mem- 
bers of a duck are thus meant to be marked. 2ly. What is 
precisely meant by “ poele them,” as directed in No. 1, where 
no definition or description of the process is given. 3ly. Are 
they to be drained from any kind of broth? Aly. As mask in- 
cludes all the requisite ingredients, what are they? Sly. A 
purée of lentils is not included in the index, althoug referred to. 

In other places, the language is dreadfully ambiguous, thus : 
“Vive grillee,” Sea-Dragon. Sea-Dragon is a fish that is sel- 
dom eaten in England, although in France, it is frequently sent 
uptotable. ‘Toward the gills, there is a most venomous bone. 
We always boil it, [the bone ?] and serve up with butter of an- 


chovies, dla maitre d’ hotel, or dla provencale.” Mistakes like this, 


we are not inclined to treat with levity. Sometimes, as it ap- 
pears to us, much pains are taken to direct us how to spoil a good 
dish, as in potatoes a la maitre d’hotel, fried potatoes, croquettes 
of potatoes, green peas, a la paysanne, where they are directed 
to be stewed with cabbage, lettuce, parsley and onions. How 
any mortal with a palate, can conceive that stewing peas and 
eabbage together can improve them, we know not. Many of 
his dishes are so vulgar, as to belong to the poorest table only ; 
as his muscles and his ray-fish. Sometimes his directions savour 
a little of hocus-pocus, as the various kinds of fromage, in 
which cheese is an ingredient quite out of the question. There 
are ices of various composition, so named, not in conformity 
with any analogy of language, nor dictated either by elegance or 
taste. To calla dish of high price and exquisite flavour, by 
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a name of vulgar association, may suit the understrappers of 
the kitchen, but is quite unworthy of an artist of real genius. 
M. Ude, perhaps, can explain the conundrum, why is an ice-cream 
a fromage’? Very commonly, the directions of M. Ude are as 
unintelligible, as his language is inappropriate. For instance :-— 


* Boudins, or pudding a la Sefton. Make some quenelles of fowl, 
in which you introduce some essence of mushroom, which mix with the 
farce, in the same manner as the Boudins a la Richelieu; when done, 
drain and put them in adish. Have some Bechamelle very thick. 
Mask the Boudins with thick sauce, and put over each of them the 
small fillets larded, which you must prepare in the following manner. 
In order to give the larded fillets [fillets of what ?] a proper shape, take 
a piece of carrot, or a bit of bread of the same shape and size of the 
Boudin, put over the carrot a thin slice of bacon, to prevent the fillets 
from smelling of it; [of what?] bind the fillets over the carrot, and put 
them in the oven till they are firm, then glaze them, and put them over 
the Boudin, after having poured the sauce over, which must be very 
thick ; when the Boudins are covered, put a spoonful of Consommé and 
some of the juice of mushrooms to make the sauce thinner, and put it 
under.” 


If it be necessary that the sauce should be thick, why is it 
necessary that it should be thin? ‘To be serious, this is one 
among the very many instances of unscientific, ignorant, illite- 
rate jargon, with which this catch-penny publication is crowded. 
Whether M. Ude did really set pen to paper, for the purpose of 
manufacturing this book—whether the egregious nonsense, with 
which its pages are filled, be owing to the stupidity of the 
author, or the ignorance of his translator, we know not. It isa 
disgrace to cookery, to the author, the translator, the publisher. 
It is calculated to deceive the public, and defraud them of their 
money, under false pretences, by a shew of information, without 
the substance ; and is remarkable for nothing so much, as the 
unintelligible jargon which disgraces its pages: a vulgar mix- 
ture of bad French with bad English, that would, indeed, dis- 
grace M. Ude’s scullion. 

We have no objection to cookery, even as a science, when 
limited to its proper province; when employed to make our 
food more digestible, to make it more nutritive, to make whole- 
some and savoury dishes out of cheap materials, and to add to 
the pleasures of the table, which are, at least, of daily occurrence. 
But the affected delicacy of palate, the gourmandise, the ex- 
pensive part of the practise of a French kitchen, we hope never 
to see introduced into this republican country. We are well 
aware too of the want of skill and consequent extravagance of 
an American kitchen: of the neglect of waiting till meat is suf- 
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ficiently tender (bien mortifié) before it be drest—of the exe- 
crable and unwholesome profusion of grease and butter in our 
sauces—of the unskilful haste of all our cookery—of the unskil- 
fal waste, also, of an American kitchen—and of the gross igno- 
rance and extravagance in our consumption of fuel, and our 
neglect of stoves and charcoal. We have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that one dollar’s worth of charcoal, can be made of 
more use in a kitchen, than four dollars worth of wood, in any 
part of our country—in the cities or the back-woods. Nor have 
we, inthis country, sufficiently attended tothe economical preser- 
vation of food, of eggs, of butter, or of vegetables, on the well- 
considered and approved plan of M. Apput, now so common 
both in Paris and Lendon. We are totally ignorant here (from 
Maine to New-Orleans) of the art of raising mushrooms cheaply 
and in plenty throughout the year: we know nothing of truffles, 
nor of morills, though many of our meadows in the Middle 
States do, and all of them might yield them. We know nothing 
of the French mode of rendering meat tender by marinading 
nor of the use of electricty for the same purpose in killing our 
poultry, as suggested by the witty author of the Almanach des 
Gourmands, nor of the West-India practice of using the papaw 
tree for the same purpose. Nor, from one end of this continent 
to the other, do we ever see such a thing as a capon, although 
we have contrived to discover the preference of an ox toa bull. 
En revenche, our bear-meat of a twelvemonth old, our squirrel, 
our land-turtle and terrapin, are not merely additions, but sa- 
voury and substantial additions to the gastronomic chart: nor 
can the French kitchen produce anything superior to our venison- 
steak, or even to some of our gros morceaux, our saddle of veni- 
son, our round of beef, skilfully salted and cooked, the beef-steak 
cooked as we cook it, “au naturel,’ tender and juicy, without 
the fine flavour of the meat being injured by intermingling either 
with oysters or truffles: nor do they know in France the deli- 
cacy of a fine turkey, plainly roasted, and a sinoked ham, to 
which their Dindons a la Poele, en galentine, en ballon, roulé, 
en pain, aux chatagnes, or even aux truffes, are, in our opinion, 
greatly inferior. French cookery is, too often, out of all taste: 
the flavour of the meat is merged in the flavour of the sauces ; 
the aliment is a mere vehicle of artifical flavour ; just as in ar- 
chitecture or in dress, where the building or the beauty is op- 
pressed and obscured by the ornament; and the accessory is, 
with strange ignorance, converted into the principal. 

Of the French books of cookery that we have seen, the most 
useful for practice in this country, are the treatise of Beauvilliers, 
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in two volumes, and the last edition of the Cusiniere Bourgeoise. 
In English, 'The Cook’s Oracle, of the facetious Dr. Kitchener, 
Domestic Cookery by a lady, and The Royal Cook, and Confec- 
tioner of Frederic Nutt, are abundant in gastronomic prescrip- 
tions and directions, even for the wealthy Amphitryons of our 
comparatively unostentatious people. If the affected propensity 
to cover the table with dishes which require the silly French 
nomenclature, should seize upon our men of wealth, the books 
abovementioned, will amply supply even that want also. We 
accuse the French nomenclature of being silly, because it 
abounds in metaphoric expressions and names, incongruous, un- 
meaning, and without any well-founded or intelligible associ- 
ations. It is a jargon like the old alchemical names of chemical 
compositions, now so happily exchanged for a descriptive no- 
menclature, beautiful beyond any other at present known. 
Dishes, a la St. Menehould, a la Richelieu, a la Bruzelles, a la 
Marianne, a la Dauphin, a la maitre @hotel, a la Sefton, are 
too unmeaning for men of sense to distinguish. Anything 


-dressed a la Italienne, a la Venitienne, a ? Anglaise, a la Lyon- 


naise, [Allemande, la Flamande, a la Gascone, may be 
sufficiently intelligible, because founded on some national or 
provincial taste in the manner of cooking them: but what shall 
we say to a sauté which implies a mode of turning the meat, as 
our cooks turn a pan-cake, and which never takes place—a sauté 
@ la supréme, an Epigramme d’ Agneau, Cervelles au Soleil, or 
Matelots? A gentleman, at the head of his table, is not called 
upon to be skilled in the vulgar tongue of a French kitchen ; 
and even if he should be au fuit in this jargon, the more he con- 
ceals his knowlege the better ; it is a use more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 

A gourmand will peruse a French book of cookery, with de- 
lighted approbation of the skill displayed in giving flavour. 
He will admire the friandise of most of the dishes, particularly 
their sautés and their gratins ; and their six hundred and fifty- 
eight methods of dressing an egg, always spoiled whenever it is 
hardened. A physician will read the same prescriptions, and 
see masqués in the most of them, indigestion, heart-burn, herpes 
and impetigines, a bloated skin, inactivity of body and of mind, 
apoplexy and gout. One great objection to the French kitchen 
is, the facility with which a careless or ignorant cook may spoil a 
savoury dish, and stimulate the palate with burnt fat, in aiming 
to give a high flavour to his gravies and sauces, reduced without 
sufficient care. We know of nothing more offensive to the 
stomach, no more prolific parent of heart-burn, than a combi- 
nation of empyreumatic grease and sebacic acid. 
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A few more remarks, not entirely without interest we hope, 
ere we quit this hotch-pot. The edible Mushroom, Agaricus 
Campestris, is so little used among us, that it is deserving of a 
particular notice. It is one of the most delicious, and, at the same 
time, one of the most dangerous delicacies of our table. In Paris, 
and in the neighborhood of London, however, mushrooms are 
now produced in abundance the year round. ‘They are raised 
in rich mould, on shelves, in cellars or indark rooms. Light is 
not necessary to them, as it is to colour in every other vegetable. 
They certainly partake of an aniinal nature ; for Ellis found, 
that on distillation, they yielded volatile alkali. They are 
found in old pastures: frequently in circular spots, or, as the 
country people call them, “fairy rings,” the cause of which is, 
we believe, unknown. They are propagated on hot-beds, covered 
with good mould ; taking care that the first heat of fermen- 
tation be well over. On this mould, the spawn, that is, the 
white fibrous strings, or threads, from which the mushrooms 
grow, are sown. ‘These are procured from gardeners who keep 
the spawn dry, and sell these white threads, and who gather 
them from fields, where horses and cows have pastured, and 
froin old mushroom beds. 

Another mode, and a successful one, of procuring the seed, 
is to collect the horse-dung of the path of a mill-horse, or the 
dry dung of sheds and stables, where horses have been fed on 
hay and oats; and placing a layer, six inches thick, of that dry 
and powdery dung, on the mushrooin beds, covering it slightly 
two inches thick with light mould, after exposing this layer of 
dung for sometime, however, to the air, protected from rain 
and moisture, and prevented from fermenting, or waiting till 
the fermentation is over. Horses fed on green food will not 
yield dung productive of mushrooms. Of the philosophy of this, 
we are ignorant. All explanations, hitherto, are conjectural. A 
good mushroom has gills of a pink or flesh colour at the under 
side: this colour turns when they grow old, to a chocolate brown, 
and throws doubt, in selecting them, on their wholesomeness. 
Every eatable mushroom has a decidedly pleasant odour, hardly 
to be mistaken when frequently observed. A good mushroom is 
never slimy. Mushrooms that are dangerous, are of a bad odour, 
or are devoid of it: they have not the beautiful pink colour of 
the gills: they grow in woods, in dark and moist places, and not 
in old open pastures. A pink colour, and a decided pleasant 
odour, are two criteria, which, together, insure safety. There 
are two or three late French publications on the mode of dis- 
tinguishing wholesome mushrooms. The cellars, under the 
Observatory at Paris, are let out for the growth of mushrooms 
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for sale. The temperature should not be under 65° or 70° of 
Farenheit. In pastures, they are the produce of September, in 
England and the Middle States. 

We intended to have enumerated the different species of 


ys iee a mushroom which, in Europe, have been found fit for the table, 
\, a as well as those which are deleterious. But, as we have no 
afd af books common in this country, in which these plants are well 
| figured, as all mere verbal descriptions of them are vague and 

) \ unsatisfactory ; and, as in truth, many of our species differ from 

ia those in Europe, it is unnecessary to enter into any details. 


4 Caution is very necessary in the use of this tribe of plants. Some 
of them we know to be actively poisonous. No one ought to 
venture to eat them, without having the wholesome varieties 
pointed out to him by persons having competent knowledge. 
The Agaricus Campestris,* perhaps, the finest of them all, is 

. easily distinguished, and is sufficiently common in our old 
pastures. 

_ A few words about the Morill, Phallus esculentus.t We have 

gathered them in springy, moist meadows, near Carlisle, in 

Pennsylvania; and eaten of them abundantly without fear, or 

ill consequence. It is cylindrical, with a hollow or solid stem : 

the cap hollow within, adhering to the stem by its base: latticed 

x on the surface by irregular, waving sinuses or puckerings: the 

: height about four inches: in perfection in May or June. Gathered 
tira § dry, they will keep several months. They are rich and succu- 
ay lent, but not so high flavoured as mushrooms. 

d The Truffle: Tuber citarium, is a rounded, vegetable, subter- 

raneous mass, composed of globular vesicles, without roots or 

leaves. It grows under ground like the Virginian tuckahoe. It 
is of the size ofa small egg ; and usually from six to nine inches 
under ground, somewhat globular; colour approaching to black- 
ish; surface rough and uneaven, flesh firm, white while young ; 
but when old, it is black with whitish veins. It depends for its 
reproduction, upon bodies generated within its substance. In 

England, dogs; in France, hogs discover them. They are very 

common on the downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire and Kent, 

where dogs are trained to point them out. They keep long, 
either dry, or in vinegar or oil. 

It would be unpardonable here to omit the grandisonant de- 
scription of this esculent, by Grimod de la Reyniare, the cele- 
brated editor of the Almanach des Gourmands, (see vol. viii, p. 
4) of which we subjoin a translation—undertaken with all the 
diffidence naturally inspired by so delicate a task. 


* Vide Leoudon’s Gardener's Dictionary, No. 4339. t Ibid. No. 4343. 
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“ Des Truffes.—Truffles are one of the greatest blessings 
with which Providence, in its infinite goodness, has vouchsafed 
to bless the generation of Gourmands. This tubercle, which 
cannot be classed either with vegetables, (legumes) or with 
fruits, is one of the most honorable excipiens of the haute cuisine, 
by the incomparable flavour which it communicates to the vege- 
table and animal productions with which it is united. When 
served up separately, it is the most luxurious of entremets, and 
precisely the one to which all distinguished gourmets and the 
prettiest actresses of the theatre of the Vaudeville (that is say- 
ing every thing) give the preference during four months of the 
year. 

‘ Naturalists (savs M. Parmentior) are not yet agreed as to the 
best mode of reproducing this species of mushroom of irregular 
form, which springs up, flourishes, and dies in the bosom of the 
earth, at the depth of seven or eight inches. 

“ ‘Truffles which delight only in an argillaceous soil mixed with 
sand and ferruginous particles, and particularly in moist places, 
covered with shade and of a moderate temperature, are chiefly 
found about the uncultivated borders of streams, on geutle slopes 
and hill-sides, in the neighbourhood of woods, and under the 
shadow of the oak, the aspen, the black poplar, the white birch, 
and the willow. This precious vegetable belongs not indiscrimi- 
nately to all countries, but is found in our southern provinces, 
such as Perigord, (which produces, unquestionably, the best) Le 
Quercy, Gascony, a part of Languedoc, and of Dauphine. They 
are found in sufficient quantities in Italy, but there they are ge- 
nerally white ; those of Turin, are remarkable for a strong smell 
like that of garlic—in truffles, quite insufferable to any body but 
a Piedmontese. Burgundy, Champagne, Germany, &c. also 
produce them, but in small quantity ; and even they have so lit- 
tle flavor and virtue, that it is really doing them quite too much 
honour to call them by such a name. 

‘“* We pass over, in silence, signs by which it is discovered that 
a spot produces truffles, to say that it is, for the most part, through 
the instrumentality of hogs that they are brought to light. The 
exquisite olfactories of these animals—on many other accounts 
so dear to Gourmands—make them the best of all possible ex- 
plorers in such a service. Let us prostrate ourselves in humble 
veneration, before the truly inventive genius of these precious 
animals, true friends of mankind ; and let us, at least, dothem 
the justice to believe that they are not less useful to us in their 
life-time, than after their death ; since, without their aid, truffles 
would rot unknown in the bosom of the earth, and be the food of 
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larves and of tipule, instead of becoming that of the most illus- 
trious Gourmands. 

** Experience shews that truffles increase very much in size, 
almost instantly after storms of rain and thunder ; so that those 
scourges answer, at least, one good purpose, and in countries whe: 6 
truffles grow, people ought to be less alarmed at these astound- 
ing phenomena. 

“There are three principal varieties of the trufle known— 
the white, the red, and the black. The first is the least es- 
teemed ; the second is the rarest, the third is unquestionably 
the best. Itis, indeed, the only one admitted on our tables. 

«Truffles, when come to maturity, (and it is only then that 
they ought to be dug up, for then only have they attained to 
the perfection of their aroma and their flavour) are hard to be 
kept. This is much better effected by leaving them covered 
with their native earth, than by washing them clean of it. 

‘*'T ruffles ought to be eaten fresh and in season: all those which 
are preserved, whether in sand, in oil, in vinegar, orin brandy, &c. 


‘lose, absolutely, all their taste and perfume—and so it is with 


dried truffles. Clay, dry and pulverized, is the substance best 
fitted to preserve them. 

“The aroma of truffles and the light astringent substance which 
their pulp contains, are extremely useful in keeping meats fresh. 
A turkey may kept by this means for more than a month and a 
half, and so of any other bird. 

‘The perfume of truffles is of a nature so subtile that it exhales 
very copiously. A pound of this vegetable is enough to perfume 
the air to a considerable distance ; but excessive heat dissipates 
it. Accordingly, good cooks take care not to boil too long, the 
various ragotts in which they are an ingredient. 

‘The bare nomenclature of these ragouts would occupy more 
space than all the preceding details. Let us content ourselves 
with saying that they play the first ré/e in the emincées and the 
sautés of the first course—in the cardes and the eufs brouillés 
of the second. A turkey aux truffes, is a roti of the most de- 
licious kind ; 4 paté, either de gibier or de fois gras aux truffes, 
is the true paradise of this sublunary world.” 

Having thus introduced our reader into Paradise, we will 
leave him there. 

For some interesting observations on the Truffle, (see 35 
Rev. Ency.) As we are fully persuaded that they must abound 
in some parts of the United States, we have deemed the preced- 
ing remarks worthy the attention of the reader. There is no 
harm, but good in endeavouring to extend the limits of scienti- 
fic knowledge and harmless enjoyment. 
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We would willingly present the reader with some curious ad- 
vice, and the arguments that sustain it, from the second volume 
of the Almanach des Gourmands, p. 218, on the necessity of in- 
serting in the contract with your cook, a clause by which you 
shall be at liberty to administer some cathartic medicine occa- 
sionally, to keep up the delicacy of his taste. We will, however, 
exchange these for some reflections containing much good sense 
on the subject of dinners, and dinner parties by M. Aze, from 
the same volume of the Almanach des Gourmands, p. 110. We 
are not a little surprised that a book of so much good sense 
should fall so entirely into the French custom of mispelling fo- 
reign names and appellations as those of, wouelche rabette, me- 
siers-paas, beef-teak, plumbuting, ouest (qu. yeast] pudding, and 
all other kinds of pudding’? from England, communicated to 
M. de la Reyniare, par un Amateur, Alm. des Gour. p. 134. 

We have not literally translated the observations of M. Aze, 
but we here give the substance of them. 

1. A general invitation to dine with the inviter means nothing. 
Even a verbal invitation to dine on a certain day, carries with 
it no obligation of acceptance. Invitation must be by a written 
note, naming the day and hour. It must be answered the 
next day by a written acceptance or refusal. A dinner is trou- 
blesome and expensive to the entertainer, and he has a right to 
know whom he can depend on. An acceptance, therefore, is a 
written contract, which nothing but actual sickness or the most 
urgent business can entitle a man to break. 

2. Do me the honour of partaking dinner with some friends 
at my house at six on such a day, means we sit down to dinner 
at half past six. If the expression be at six precisely, it is to be 
accepted au pied de la lettre ; and to come after six, if you accept 
the invitation, is rudeness. 

3. The entertainer ought not to wait beyond the appointed 
time for any body. To do so, is not merely incurring the risk 
ef spoiling a dinner, but it is taking upon you to sacrifice the ex- 
pectations and the comfort of those who are punctual, to the 
negligence of the absentees. You have no right to do this. 

4. Ifa person invited, comes when the guests are seated at 
dinner, and occupied with the good things provided, he takes 
a liberty with the comfort of other people that bespeaks care- 
less rudeness, or the vulgarity of aristocracy. When the guests 
have actually sat down, the outer door should be shut ; the mas- 
ter of the house is not at home to any comer whatsoever. 

5. When seated, the soup is served alternately from left to 
right, or vice versa. During dinner, the entertainer’s business 
is to have his eyes open to the comforts of his guests, and see 
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that their wants are satisfied. It is no part of his duty to press 
them to eat or drink; they must be left to the guidance of their 
own inclinations. 

6. The custom of compelling, by entreaty, some guest to cut 
up and help the guests around, is a bore which the German prac- 
tice of having the joints carved at the side-board and sent round, 
ought long ago to have superseded every where. 

7. Whatever you help yourself to, or permit to be put upon 
your plate, you must eat: whatever wine you put in your glass, 
you must drink. ‘To be helped to more than you can eat, is a 
mark of ill-breeding and bad practice ; it implies scanty fare at 
home. All waste is vulgarity: delicacies are not provided for 
the use of the kitchen boys, or the dogs. Moreover, to leave 
food on your plate, or wine in your glass, is an insult to the 
host: it is indirectly telling him, I cannot eat your food; your 
wine is abominable, I cannot drink it. Vulgar people and chil- 
dren only, are permitted, as the saying is, to have their eyes big- 


ger than their belly. 


8. In winter, an American or English room with one fire 
place, to occasion a draught of cold air toward it, is dreadful. 
Those who sit at a distance, never eatin comfort. Thereshould 
be a screen between the door and the guests: and under the 
table, tin boxes, pierced with holes, to hold chareoal, or boiling 
water ; so that the feet may be kept warm, are indispensable. 
On the continent, even where the room is warmed by stoves, 
chaudrieres, such as are now described, are generally introduced. 

9. A conversation dinner party, (and all dinner parties ought 
to be so) is never in perfection if it exceed eight male guests. 
To be sure, circumstances may make it expedient or necessary 
to invite three times the number. But this is always done at 
the expense of comfort and of pleasure. All large parties, even 
of well-bred people, are apt to put on a mobbish charaeter.— 
There is no collision of intellect, no feeling of mutuality in such 
a party. They are comparatively more expensive also, for they 
give occasion to more profusion, and more waste. Let no man 
say this is a trifling object: itis an object of consequence to 
every friend of an hospitable man, that he should so manage his 
income as to be able to atlord to see them as often as possible. 

10. In the United States, you may put four-pronged silver 
forks to each plate if you please ; [qu: you must if you can) but 
they should never supersede our common ivory-handied steel 
forks. Silver forks are only indispensable in French cookery, 
where their stews and ragouts induce them to use bread in the 
left, and the silver fork in the right hand, while their knife is 
brought with them, and carried in the pocket. All French 
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cookery depends, in its origin, on the ignorance of that nation, 
of the use of stone-coal for fuel; and their unskilfulness in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. They have no fires that will 
roast ‘the proud Sir Loin.” Our large joints have continued 
in use, from our abundant supply of fuel, and the skill of the 
British in the manufacture of hardware. Hence also, the pro- 
fusion of silver plate in a French family and throughout the 
nation, is far beyond what can be found in Great-Britain. ‘The 
Plateau or Dormant, is out of harmony with an American dinner. 

11. To interrupt a guest when he is intent on his plate, and 
in full enjoyment of the good things before him, is unpardonable. 
Hence the vulgar practice of calling off the attention of a guest 
half a dozen times by drinking his health, is really abominable. 
Drink if you please, but pray let your neighbour drink or not as 
he pleases. What right have you to interrupt his enjoyments, 
and distract his attention from the pleasures of a delicacy to at- 
tend to your ill-timed invitation, when he has no inclination to 
drink? All drinking of healths, whether at dinner or after it—all 
drinking of toasts, is downright vulgarity: ina free country— 
in the republic of Gourmands—every man ought to be left 
alone to eat or not to eat, to drink or not to drink—to drink 
wine or to drink water, as seems best to himself. Of his own 
feelings, he has a right to be the sole judge, when they do not 
offend others. 

12. Wines of extraordinary quality, are served when the en- 
tertainer directs, between the courses. In this country, no one 
thinks of the spirits or liqueurs, called le coup d’avant, et le coup 
dapres. If good wine be placed on the table for the guests te 
help themselves, these French stimulants are not needed. 

13. In this country, the ladies retire after dinner : they ought 
not to be permitted to do so, at any rate, till after the second 
glass of wine. - 

14. In France, a dinner of Gourmands lasts at least four 
hours. Inthe United States, an hour and a half is long enough 
in all conscience. Here, the entertainment of eating is second- 
ary only: the zest of company is the full flow of free conversa- 
tion and discussions after dinner. 

15. Ata dinner party,-no one has a right to utter more than 
half a dozen sentences consecutively. A speech-maker, a pro- 
ser, a man who loves to talk, and hates to listen, is an abomi- 
nation—a common nuisance to be abated by an outraged society : 
Fonum habet in cornu, fuge, fuge. Speeches and oratory are 
not in unison with a convivial party. : 

16. No man has a right to remark, to observe, or to know, 
whether at table his neighbour drinks more or less; whether he 
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drinks white or red ; wine or water. A dinner table is a repub- 
lic; if my conduct does not interfere with your enjoyments, it is 
no subject of your remark. 

17. In departing, go quietly : do not, by taking leave, remind 
others to do sv too. Do as you please: permit your neighbours 


to do so likewise. 

w w 18. Ata dinner party every body is presumed to come there, 
i under the obligation of an implied contract, to contribute as far 
as he can, and as opportunity is afforded, to the comfort, the 
} amusement, and the instruction of the other guests—bearing a 
i due and reasonable share in the conversation, without engross- 
tf ing it: and carefully abstaining from whatever is likely to give 

i offence by word or deed. 


19. At a dinner, where your guests are men only, pies, pud- 
rf dings, tarts and sweetmeats may be introduced: but they may 
also, with propriety, be omitted. After soup, fish, flesh and fowl ; 
allthe rest are, to say the least, unnecessary, where there are 
: neither ladies nor children. A French gourmand has dined 
’ when the roti is removed. A prudent man never makes free 
with the desert. Enjoying, deliberately, food well cooked—and 
if eating, voraciously, of every thing, makes the French distinc- 
| : tion between the gourmand and the glutton. 
: 20. At the present day, there is no excuse whatever, for ex- 
ceeding the bounds of moderation in drinking. Such a thing is 
now utterly unknown among gentlemen, and would be unpar- 
donable. 

21. A guest who would enjoy his dinner and his wine in mode- 
ration, had better avoid soup, as well as pastry and fruit. This 
is not French advice, but it is ours [Review.] | Water is the best 
beverage ; and more than three glasses of wine at dinner, is too 
much. After dinner, indulge within the bounds of gentlemanly 
fe moderation, if the wine be good and old and not acid. 
| 22. We doubt the utility of coffee or tea, immediately upon 
the wine. There should be an interval. They are of use two 
or three or four hours after dinner. One beverage poured upon 
another in quick succession, loads the stomach, and prevents 
digestion. ‘This is an inconvenience attending much liquid of 
any kind: and therefore (among other reasons) we advise absti- 
nence from soup. 

Enough. We have preached and dictated long enough ; es- 
pecially from a text so worthless as M. Ude’s book :— 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti ! 3 
Tempus abire tibi. F 
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Art. VIL.—Westminster Hall, or Professional Relies and Anec- 
dotes of the Bar, Bench and Woolsack. 3 vols. London. 


AmipsT a great deal of dull trash, this compilation (for it is 
little more) contains a portion of entertaining matter, and sug- 
gests hints on some subjects, of no doubtful interest. Authentic 
morsels of biography, and valuable anecdotes of law and law- 
yers, put together with judgment, could scarcely fail of being 
attractive in a country where the only sovereign is the law, and 
where the high places in the commonwealth are generally occu- 
pied by those who have been leaders in the forum; but we 
cannot bestow very exalted encomiums upon this selection, 
which is deficient, considered as a whole, both in interest and 
novelty. We have often wondered that, in this book-making 
age, it should never have occurred to some one qualified for 
such an undertaking, to write a work for the benefit of law 
students, containing sketches of the most celebrated professional 
characters, exhibiting their course of study, and the means 
by which they attained to distinction ; their extraordinary at- 
tainments, and their generally honourable conduct in public 
and in private life; with the decided influence so frequently 
exercised by them over the character of their age and their 
country. The materials are abundant, but widely scattered 
among a variety of works in different languages. Though 
Great Britain has furnished her full proportion, other countries, 
with equal justice, boast of their legal sages. Even these 
States, young as they are, have maintained an honourable com- 
petition with the old world in the production of learned judges 
as well as eloquent advocates ; and, perhaps, if a fair estimate 
were made of those now living in England, France and America, 
it would be found that the courts of the two first are not, gene- 
rally, more richly furnished than those of the last. Let it be 
remembered, that there are, perhaps, from six to seven thou- 
sand persons in these States, daily and hourly studying and 


practising law, either as attornies, advocates or judges, whilst in 


Great Britain they do not probably exceed one third of that 
number, and the assertion will not appear extravagant. Thus 
for every legal genius that arises there, we have an equal 
chance for two or three; for the old notion of the deterioration of 
human nature by transplantation to America is, we flatter our- 
selves, now exploded; and it cannot be denied that our free 
institutions are highly favourable to intellectual improvement. 
If, notwithstanding, it be asserted that we do not rank with the 
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eminent jurists of the old world, and that facts are stubborn 
things, we would ask in what respects Marshall, Parsons, Kent, 
and others who might be named, fall short of Mansfield, Butler 
and Eldon; and if the latter had been destined to preside in 
our courts, whether they would have excelled the former in the 
discharge of their duties? For ourselves we cannot believe they 
would. There is a striking difference between the education 
and life of an American and English lawyer, which would, per- 
haps, disqualify the latter from maintaining in our courts a suc- 
cessful contest with the former. In England, the complexity of 
the system, its antiquated, mysterious and perplexing rules, with 
their endless exceptions; its forced constructions and almost in- 
visible distinctions have a tendency to improve the lawyer at 
the expense of the man; whilst in this country, other and more 
exalting circumstances improve the man, though, perhaps, some- 
what at the expense of the mere technical practitioner. As soon 
as the American lawyer attains to high reputation, he is enticed 
into public life, when the contentions of politics, and the interests 
-of states become the objects of his attention, to the enlargement 
of his intellectual powers. Instead of sinking down into the 
little lawyer whose ideas are imprisoned within the bounds of 
a single branch of jurisprudence, and whose contracted intel- 
lects can, after a while, comprehend nothing that is not em- 
braced in his digests, he looks abroad; he perceives something 
which he regards as better than mere technical learning, and 
resolves to attain it; he soars aloft; and though he may fall 
short of his high aim, he seldom fails to reach an elevation far 
beyond the fondest aspirations of any professional drudge in 
Westminster Hall. He, who in Great Britain devotes himself 
to the profession, becomes acute, subtle and learned in that 
department of the science which he may have selected, whilst in 
every thing else he is, with few exceptions, decidedly ignorant : 
here, on the contrary, he becomes a man of business, an acute 
debater, a respectable legislator, as well as a general lawyer, 
by which we mean a constitutional lawyer, solicitor in equity, 
and proctor. In England they complain that the law isa jealous 
mistress, depriving of her favours all whu remit their attentions 
or who address them even incidentally to other objects. Polite 
letters are proscribed, poetry is a meteor whose pernicious in- 
fluence would blast their prospects for ever, and even history 
is to be shunned as warring against jurisprudence. 


“'The science of the law (say these volumes) as it at present exists, 
demands the painful industry of a long and laborious life. No one who 
has not attempted to master it, can conceive the insurmountable difti- 
enlties which continually present themselves to the most diligent mind, 
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making new claims upon its patience, its resolution, and its energy. It 
is impossible that even the most assiduous person should arrive at that 
point of knowledge which would justify him in laying aside his books, 
and resting satisfied in the conviction that he is master of the science. 
This impression naturally deters the lawyer from the prosecution of 
other pursuits. He is aware that in turning the powers of his mind to 
foreign employments, his professional attainments will but too probably 
suffer. At all events, he is certain that they will suffer in the estimation 
of others. Perhaps no instance can be pointed out in which a devotion 
to occupations not within the pale of the profession, has not been more 
or less injurious to the reputation of the person indulging in it. It is 
true that men of high genius may have surmounted the obstacles which 
this circumstance has thrown in their way, but they have nevertheless 
experienced its effects. Even the splendid intellect of Bacon, employed 
upen subjects alien to his profession, subjected him to censure as a 
lawyer. ‘The several books,’ says Osborn in his advice to his son, 
‘incomparable Bacon was known to read, besides those relating to the 
law, were objected to him, as an argument of his insufficiency to manage 
the place of Solicitor-General, and may lie as a rub in all their ways, 
who, out of a vain glory to manifest a general knowledge, neglect this 
caution.’ ” 


This prejudice against literary lawyers may exist in England, 
and, perhaps, it is not altogether without some foundation in 
truth; for they have so many intricate subjects of legal study, 
involving arbitrary rules and legal fictions, with which we in 
America have nothing to do, that a whole life may be fully em- 
ployed in refreshing the memory after the science has been 
conquered. The doctrines relative to the poor and their settle- 
ments, and to bankruptcy, filling many volumes—the learning 
upon courts ecclesiastical, palatine, county and baron ; of the 
forest, the marshalsea and the palace ;—that upon outlawry, pre- 
munires, ancient demesne, appeals of death, assize, deodands, 
simony, common, copyholds, royal franchises, customs of Lon- 
don, excommunication, fines and recoveries, tythes, common 
recoveries, formedons, gavelkind, heresy and offences against 
religion, priests, prerogative, information, privilege, stamp, se- 
questration, wager of law and of battle, with fifty others which 
might be enumerated, are only regarded here as matters of 
curiosity, or at most as furnishing occasional illustrations in 
forensic discussion. No lawyer is obliged to have more than a 
general idea of them; he need not master them as a study, and 
his memory is thus relieved from more than a camel-load of 
lumber, which in England presses heavily on the intellects of the 
bar, and not seldom disgusts some of its most gifted votaries. 
The late Mr. Canning, in his poem on Friendship, bears feeling 
testimony to the truth of this remark. 
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** Oft when condemned midst Gothic tomes to pore, 
And dubious, con th’ embarrassed sentence o’er, 
While meteor-meaning sheds a sickly ray 

Through the thick gloom, then vanishes away ; 
With the dull toil tired out, th’ indignant mind 
Bursts from the yoke, and wanders unconfined.” 


But the branches of the law which we have retained, have been 
wonderfully simplified by the practical genius of this country. 
Being all in turn legislators, our faculties are continually exer- 
cised in the abolition of senseless or antiquated rules, and in the 
substitution of such as we deem more rational. Our laws are 
to operate immediately upon ourselves and our children in 
society, and, therefore, we try to make them as good and as 
plain as we can. Mr. Brougham is now struggling, as Bacon, 
Hale, Coke, Hargrave, Barrington and others did before him, 
to reduce the English system to simplicity in several particu- 
lars. What he so well recommends, we actually accomplished, 
tozether with a great deal more, almost a century ago; and 


_ if his enlightened views are even now, as we think, in advance 


of the legal mind in England, which still seems blinded with 
prejudice in favour of ancient errors and absurdities, with what 
admiration should we regard our ancestors who so long ago 
effected for us these wise changes ? 

Let it not be supposed from what has been said, that we 
think the science, as it exists with us, is of easy attainment. 
This is a fatal but too general opinion, and should be corrected. 
We have, it is true, weeded it of much ancient and useless 
learning, but it has necessarily extended itself to other subjects 
of deeper importance, which are scarcely ever heard of among 
European lawyers. The great doctrines of the rights of man 
in a state of self-government, which have been brought to prac- 
tical perfection here ; the principles of international and con- 
stitutional law; and the adaptation of the laws to the genius of 
a republican people, are all subjects of profound and hourly 
interest in these States. They must be carefully studied, and 
the mind should be so trained in the early and continued 
application of legal principles, as to create, what may be 
called, a legal understanding or apprehension—that intuitive 
accuracy of judgment which is the peculiar property of the well- 
grounded American lawyer. So far from its being forbidden 
to our students to turn their attention to polite literature, it is 
expressly enjoined by our most distinguished jurists. Judge 
Hopkinson, in a very good address, delivered about two years 
since before the Law Academy of Philadelphia, strongly urges 
it. He says—* But I cannot forbear to recommend what I fear 
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is not sufficiently estimated as a preparatory study of a lawyer : 
I mean elegant literature ; that which is of the first order, and 
formed by the soundest principles of taste. Without speaking 
at present of the ancient models of nistory, poetry and eloquence, 
I would call your attention to the distinguished classics and 
scholars of our own language. In addition to Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton and Dryden, an English library will furnish plentiful and 
rich materials to strengthen and adorn the mind. ‘The days of 
Elizabeth and Anne abound with writers of the first eminence 
for force and skill of argument, for neatness and precision of 
narration, and for all the refinement of genius and taste. The 
English forum has its orators, as worthy of imitation as 
the Roman. All these belong to the accomplished lawyer. ‘The 
grasp of his profession is universal.” And here we cannot omit 
the occasion to say, that an evil exists in this State which is 
highly unfavourable to the training of good lawyers and even 
good men, and which cannot be too speedily corrected. Ad- 
mission to the bar is far tooeasy. Any citizen of twenty-one 
years of age, who can undergo an examination, which the act 
calls rigid, but which is, and we fear necessarily must be the 
very reverse—is entitled to admission. A young man of quick 
apprehension, who has read Blackstone’s Commentaries, and 
glanced at our Acts of Assembly, may be licensed to practise in 
our highest courts; and many trade upon this slender stock of 
knowledge ; for after admission, it is too much to expect hard 
study, unless there is business to require it—with the distrac- 
tions of which, on the other hand, anything like profound ele- 
mentary study is almost altogether incompatible. The tendency 
of this absurd system is the destruction of our youth in a pro- 
fessional, and often in a moral point of view. Ignorance can 
attract no clients—its inseparable companions are idleness and 
low indulgences. It is true, if a half-educated lawyer has a small 
independence and some mother-wit, he may win popularity 
enough to attain a seat in the Legislature, when by cunning, so 
congenial to the nature of little minds, he may raise himself 
even to the bench; but the wretched figure he then makes, and 
the injuries he daily commits, soon render him an object of 
ridicule or abhorrence. The only cure for this evil, is a long 
legal noviciate. Four years study at least should be required 
by law, for in less time it is impossible for an ordinary youth to 
have his mind sufficiently imbued with the science, to convince 
him of the necessity of future study, if he desire to be eminent. 
Members of the legislature, in whose power alone it is to ap- 
ply the necessary correction, should reflect on these things. 
They should remember that an ignorant bar necessarily creates 
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an unenlightened, and, perhaps, a corrupt bench, than which 
there cannot be a greater curse toa civilized country. Whenever 
the law is rendered vague and uncertain, injustice and judicial 
despotism ride rough-shod over the necks of the people. In 
England they pay more attention to this matter, though, per- 
haps, they lean too much to the other extreme. 


“It is singular (say these volumes) that so long a noviciate should 
have been required in early times, before a student was allowed to be 
called to the bar. At present, a person who does not possess a master 
of arts’ degree, cannot be called until his name has been on the books 
of the society for five years, during three of which, he must keep terms. 
In very early times, by the orders of the Inner Temple, no one could 
have been called to the bar under eight years, which had been reduced 
in Dugdale’s times to seven. During this period, the student (unless 
he were called ez gratid) was to perform twelve grand moots, and 
twenty-four petty moots, at some Inn of Chancery. (Dugd. Orig. p. 
159.) In the Middle Temple, there was a similar order made, (11 
James I.) that no one should be called to the bar, under seven years’ 
standing. (Ibid. p. 191.) So in Gray’s Inn, by an order made, (5 
Charles I.) no gentleman could be called to the bar unless he had been 
seven years usually in commons in this society ; or of two years’ con- 
tinuance usually in commons in an Inn of Chancery, and five years at 
least in usual commons in this house. (Ibid. p. 281.) 

‘* Not satisfied with requiring this tedious probation, it was thought fit 
by the benchers of the Middle Temple, in 1 Elizabeth, to prohibit the 
utter barristers from pleading at any bar until they were of twelve years’ 
standing. ‘This prohibition, issued by command of the judges, (Dugd. 
Orig. p. 191) but it was probably soon forgotten ; for, in the year 1635, 
we find the following order, among others, proceeding from the same 
society. 

“That whereas there have been heretofore, anciently, divers acts 
made by the preceding benchers, governours of this house, to restrain 
the too early practice of young barristers which suit not so well unto 
these times: the masters of the bench have therefore ordered, that no 
young barrister presume to take upon him to practise, at any of the 
courts of Westminster, before he have been full three years at the bar, at 
least, upon pain to be corrected before the bench, and fined, or other- 
wise dealt with, as to them, in their discretions, shall seem meet. Neither 
do they intend to call any to the bar hereafter, other than such as have 
their full time, and are otherwise qualified thereunto, as the orders of 
the house do require: and, therefore, they enjoin the gentlemen, under 
the bar, to apply and follow their studies to keep the case, to perform 
their exercises, to order their habits and hair to decency and formality, 
according to the orders of the house ; and to yield due respect and ob- 
servance to the benchers and ancients, their govenours. As they expect 
and desire the preferment to the degree of the bar, or otherwise care to 
be lyable to the censure of the bench; or (as the cause shall require) to 
be cut off from the society.” 
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If so much time be appropriated then to the study of the law, 
as much, at least, devoted to the same pursuit here, would not be 
thrown away. 

These volumes take a view of the history of the ancient and 
modern reports of the English law. Of the present system as 
it exists in England, they say—*‘ should it be suffered to con- 
tinue, we cananticipate no other fate than that which Mr. Viner 
eontemplated when he regarded his ponderous abridgment :— 
‘like the Tarpean maid, to be oppressed with our own volumes, 
as she was with the helmets of the Sabines.” If they complain 
with justice of the increasing number of their reports, how much 
more may we who are obliged to procure their books and our 
own in addition. Reports from four and twenty States, besides 
those from the United States’ courts, annually issued, and too 
often of little value! obtained at an enormous expense, and 
when obtained, condemned as no authority! Forty years ago, 
the evil of bad reporting was complained of in England, but it 
has increased ever since, insomuch, that it is difficult to discover 
what will be received as authority, and what rejected. 


“ The consequences of this desultory and irregular system of reporting, 
are highly injurious. The authority of a decision is made to depend 
upon the character of the reporter, with regard to which, the learned 
judges are by no means always of the same opinion. Lord Thurlow 
tells us that ‘Carthew and Comberbach are equally bad authority.’ (1 
Br. Ch. Ca. 97.) While Lord Kenyon, on the other hand, informs us 
that ‘ Carthew is, in general, a good reporter."* (2'T. R 776.) There 
are few reporters who have altogether escaped censure from the Bench. 
* Eighth Modern is a miserably bad book.’ (1 Burr, 386.) ‘ Eleventh 
Modern is a book of no authority.’ (Dougl. 61.) ‘ Twelfth Modern is 
not a book of any authority.’ ‘ Dougl. 83.) ‘ The book called Reports 
in Chancery, in Lord Nottingham’s time, is a book of no authority.’ 
(3 Atk. 334, 1 Wils 162.) ‘ Fitzgibbon’s Reports is a book of ne 
authority.’ (3 Atk. 610.) ‘Some of the cases in Freeman are well re- 
ported, but the book is of no authority.” (Cowp. 15.) ‘ Keble is a bad 
reporter.’ (3 'T. R. 17.) ‘A very inaccurate reporter.’ 3 Wils. 330.) 
‘The authority of Popham is none.’ (lL Keb 676.) ‘ As for the case 
from Noy’s Reports, I wholly reject that authority. It was but an 
abridgement of cases by Sergeant Size, who, wheu he was a studeut, 
borrowed Noy’s Reports, and abridged them for his own use.’ (Per 
Twisden J. 1 Vent. 81.) Lord Mansfield has denounced several re- 
porters. He absolutely forbade the reading of Mosely’s Reports. (5 
Burr, 2629—3 Austr. 861.) Of Bunbury he said— Mr. Bunbury 
never meant those cases should have been published. They are very 
loose notes.’ | 5 Burr, 2658.) So he forbade the citing of Barnardiston’s 
Reports in Chancery, as it would be misleading students to put them 


* Mr. Selwyn also, in his Nisi Prius. speaks of the “known accuracy” of 
Carthew. 
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upon reading them. ‘ He said it was marvellous, however, to such as 
knew the Sergeant, and his manner of taking notes, that he should 
so often stumble on what was right, and yet there was not one case in 
his book which was so throughout.’ (2 Burr, 1142.) Sometimes the 
courts are compelled to take two bad reporters instead of one good one. 
* The case cited,’ says Lord Mansfield, ‘is an express authority, and is 
reported in two books, each of which states the case in the same way. 
It is, however, objected that these books are of no authority; but if 
both the reporters were the worse that ever reported, if they substanti- 
ally reported a case in the same way, it is demonstration of the truth of 
what they report, or they could not agree.’ (R. v. Genge, Cowp. 16.) 
The objections to such loose and irregular reports, apply with double 
force to the reports of Nisi Prius decisions, where the matter of the case 
is often as objectionable as the manner in which it is reported. ‘ Very 
likely,’ says Mr. Justice Bayley, ‘ one’s first thoughts at Nisi Prius may 
be wrong, and I am extremely sorry that they are ever reported, and 
still more so that they are ever mentioned again, at least so far as my 
Nisi Prius decisions are concerned, because I think they are entitled to 
very litle weight. What is said by a Judge upon a trial, is merely the 
first impression of his mind on a point coming suddenly before him, and 
which he had no opportunity of considering beforehand.’ (Doe v. 


* Staunton, 1 Ch. R. 121.)” 


These remarks, though applicable to many American reports, 
do not affect those which are confined to the decisions of the 
Supreme Courts of appellate jurisdiction ; but even they are 
injuriously affected by the prevailing practice of inserting long 
speeches of counsel, and of attempting to illustrate particular 
points or subjects by essays of the reporter in the form of volu- 
minous excursus. Now we must join in the universal clamour 
against this abuse of our patience and pockets. Where is the 
honesty of thus swelling a volume, we are obliged to buy, with 
stuff that nobody reads, and that enhances the cost of the book ? 
If the reporter wishes the reputation of an original writer, let 
him publish his essays separately ; but he should insert nothing 
in his reports except a brief statement of the facts necessary to 
the elucidation of the case, the points made by the counsel, the 
authorities cited to support them, and the decision of the court. 
If the reporters, who are guilty of these practices, were to hear 
the disparaging remarks which are often made upon their works, 
even by their friends, they would, we are convinced, correct 
their error. 

We are entertained in these volumes with some amusing 
anecdotes of the English Judges. Of Lord Kenyon’s Latinity, 
they give us the following specimens :— 

** Lord Kenyon’s classical acquirements are well kuown to have been 


slender He was, nevertheless, exceedingly fond of ornamenting his 
judgments with Latin quotations, which did not always fall exactly into 
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their right places. Upon one occasion, he is said to have concluded 
his summing up in the following manner: ‘ Having thus discharged 
your consciences, gentlemen of the jury, you may retire to your homes 
and your hearths in peace, and with the delightful consciousness of 
having well performed your duties as citizens ; you may lay down your 
heads upon your pillows, and say, Aut Cesar, aut nullus.’ Upon 
another occasion, his Lordship wishing to illustrate in a strong manner, 
the conclusiveness of some fact, thus addressed the jury—‘ Why, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, it is as plain as the noses upon your faces! Latet 
anguis in herb4!’ Even death could not divorce him from his bad 
Latin. Upon his hatchment, it is said, there was inscribed, Mors 
Janua vito. On this fact being related to Lord Ellenborough, his 
lordship observed, ‘ Yes, sir: it was by his own particular directions ; 


and, moreover, it saved the expense of a dipthong !’ ” 


What will those persons in this country, who believe in the 
scholarship of all the British Judges, say to such specimens of it ? 
One of the well-known peculiarities of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
is happily hit off in the following doggrel, which, at the same 
time, illustrates the merits very correctly, as we are told, of four 
eminent barristers. 
“* Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Impressive, clear and strong , 
Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was tedious, dull and long. 
Mr. Parker 
Made that darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Bell 
Spoke so well, 
That the Chancellor said, ‘ I doubt!’ ” 


The care with which he sometimes defined the exact shade 
of doubt on his mind, may be judged of, from what fell from him 
in the case of the Marquis of Townsend v. Stangroom. (6 Ves. 
328.) This was a bill for a specific performance of an agree- 
ment, and it was attempted to introduce parol testimony to 
show a mistake in the writing. ‘‘ His Lordship said, that he 
would not say that upon the evidence without the answer, he 
should not have had so much doubt whether he ought not to 
rectify the agreement, as to take more time to consider whether 
the bill should be dismissed.” It is fortunate for the harmony 
of the Bench, that no one, like old Judge Dyer, had to follow 
his Lordship, or he might have said of him, as he did of his 
brother Baldwin, ‘but Baldwin was of a contrary opinion, 
though neither I, nor any one else, I believe, understood his 


. refutation.” (Dyer, 43.) 
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The style of Sir Thomas Plumer may be contrasted with 
Lord Eldon’s. In the celebrated case of Cholmondly v. Clinton, 
he is said to have thus expressed himself: ‘'Testator says to 
himself, I'l! have the right heir of Samuel Rolle; and be he male, 
or be he female, he’s the man for my money!” This might 
have been as happily versified as Sir John Pratt’s decision of a 
case of a pauper’s settlement, as reported in Burns’ Justice. 


“A woman having a settlement, 
Married a man with none ; 

The question was, he being dead, 
If that she had was gone. 


** Quoth Sir John Pratt, the “ settlement, 
Suspended doth remain, 

Living the husband ; but him dead, 
It doth revive again.” 


Chorus of the Puisne Judges. 


“* Living the husband, but him dead, 
It doth revive again !” 


The corruption of the English bench, from the time of Alfred 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century, is noticed in these 
volumes. Alfred, it is said, caused forty-four judges to be hanged 
in one year as murderers, for false judgments. Some of the 
cases were singular. He hanged Cadwine because he judged 
Hackery to death when the jury was divided ; the prisoner hav- 
ing three in his favour, the judge removed them and substituted 
three others, who condemned him. He hanged Cole for con- 
demning a madman; Athulf, for sentencing to death a minor ; 
and Athelstan, for judging Herbert capitally for an offence not 
mortal. Edward I. caused many of his judges to be prosecuted 
to outlawry, for falsifying the records. The pernicious habit of 
making presents to the judge who was to try the donor’s case, 
was prevalent till the time of Lord Bacon, who fell a sacrifice to 
it, though he carefully advised others not to follow it. Horne 
Tooke, however, delighted to defend him—* his judgments, in 
his own court, he observes, were always dictated by equity, and 
never once complained of. The accusations against him were 
minute, frivolous and vexatious; while his sentence, ‘to be ren- 
dered for life, incapable of any place or employment, to be pre- 
cluded from sitting in Parliament, or coming within the verge 
of the court, to be fined £40,000, and remain a prisoner in the 
tower during the King’s pleasure,’ was incommensurate with, 
and far exceeded his supposed offences. The sums stated to be 
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received, not by him, but by his servants, were presents under 
the name of fees, and the judges and chancellor, at this moment, 
took perquisites, under the name of fees also. Upon looking 
narrowly into the business, however, you will find that his sen- 
tence was never executed—that he was afterwards summoned 
to Parliament—that he was chastened, as may be seen by his 
latter writings, by adversity, and that the whole charge must be 
allowed to have been of a very equivocal nature, for it originated 
in a court intrigue, during bad times.” It gives us pleasure to 
transcribe this defence of one of the wisest of mankind, whose 
integrity was warped by his facility rather than his avarice. But 
Tooke should have added, that his sentence was not only not 
executed, but the king afterwards gave hima pension of £1800 
a year; avery large sum at that period. The virtue with which 
Sir Thomas More resisted such bribes, is worthy of comme- 
moration. His son-in-law, Roper, in his life of him, relates se- 
veral pleasant instances to this effect, and among them the fol- 
lowing :— 

“So, I remember, at another time, upon a new-year’s day, 
there came unto him one Mistress Croker, a rich widow, for 
whom, with no small pains, he had made a decree in the Chan- 
cery against the Lord of Arundell, to present him with a pair 
of gloves and furty pounds, in angels, in them, for a new-year’s 
gift; of whom he thankfully received the gloves, but refusing 
the money, said unto her, ‘ Mistress, since it were against good 
manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year’s gift, I am con- 
tent to take your gloves ; as for your money, I utterly refuse it; 
so much against her mind, enforced he her to take her gold 
again. And one Master Gresham, likewise, at the same time, 
having a cause depending in the Chancery before him, sent him 
for a new-year’s gift, a fair gilt cup, the fashion whereof he very 
well liking, caused one of his own, though not in his fantasy of 
so good a fashion, yet better in value, to be brought out of his 
chamber, which he willed the messenger, in recompense, to de- 
liver unto his master, and, under other conditions, would he in 
nowise receive it.” 

The independence and courage of many of the judges are 
happily noticed. ‘The old story of Prince Hal’s striking Lord 
Chief-Justice Gascoine, whilst sitting in the king’s bench, for his 
refusal to deliver up one of his followers, and which first ap- 
pears in Holinshead, seems to have been dramatised before the 
time of Shakspear, and may be found in an old play, called— 
‘‘ The Battle of Agincourt.” The scene is curious, and is in- 
serted in one of these volumes as follows :— 
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* Enter the young Prince with Nep and Tom. 


Henry V. Come away my lads. Gogs wounds, ye villaine, what make 
you here? I must goe about my business myselfe, and you must stand 
loytering here. 

Theefe. Why, my Lord, they have bound mee, and will not let mee 


ae V. Have they bound thee, villaine? Why, how now, my 
Lord! 

Judge. 1 am glad to see your Grace in good health. 

Henry V. Why, my Lord, this is my man. ’Tis marvelle you knew 
him not long before this. I tell you he is a man of bis hands. 

Theefe. 1, gogs wounds, that I am, try me who dare. 

Judge. Your Grace shall find small credite by acknowledging him to 
be your man. 

enry V. Why, my Lord, what hath he done? 
Judge. And it please your Majesty, he hath robbed a poor carrier. 
* * * 


Henry V. And will you not let him goe? 

Judge. 1 am sorry that his case is so ill. 

Henry V. Tush! case me no casings. Shall I have my man ? 

Judge. cannot, nor I may not, my Lord. 

Henry V. Nay, and I shall not, say, and then I am answered. 

Judge. No. 

Henry V. Then I will have him. [He giveth him a box on the ear.} 

Ned. Gogs wounds, my Lord, shall I cut off his head ? 

Henry V. No, I charge you, draw not your swords.—But get you 
hence ; provide a noyse of musitians.—Away, begone ! 

[Exit the Theefe. 

Judge. Well, my Lord, I am content to take it at your hands. 

Henry V. Nay, and you be not, you shall have more. 

Judge. Why, 1 pray you, my Lord, who am I? 

Henry V You, who knows you not? Why, man, you are Lord 
Chief-Justice of England. 

Judge. Your Grace hathe saide truth: therefore, in striking me, in 
this place, you greatly abuse me, and not me only, but also your father, 
whose lively person here, in this place, I do represent. And, there- 
fore, to teach you what prerogatives mean, I commit you to the fleete, 
until we have spoken with your father. 

Henry V. Why, then, belike you mean to send me to the fleete. 

Judge. Ido, indeed; and therefore carry him away. 

[Exeunt Henry V. with the officers.” 


‘It is unnecessary to reiwnind the reader of the scene between Henry, 
the Chief Justice, and Falstaff, at the conclusion of Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV.” 


In the reign of Queen Anne, Chief Justice Holt set the whole 
House of Commons at defiance. This fact is, perhaps, very 
generally known to our professional readers; but it furnishes 
such an illustrious example, at once, of judicial independence, 
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and of heroic moral integrity, that we have no hesitation in con- 
tributing what we can to perpetuate and diffuse it. At an elec- 
tion for members of Parliament, the manager rejected the votes 
of several freemen who were qualified, and thereby incurred a 
penalty of £100. Complaint being made to the judge, he or- 
dered the manager to be arrested. ‘The House then passed a 
resolution that no judge or attorney should assist at the trial un- 
der certain pains, but the Chief-Justice and several Members of 
the bar disregarded it, and had the suit brought on in the King’s 
Bench.” The House, highly irritated at this contempt of their 
order, sent a Sergeant-at-Arms for the Judge to appear before 
them ; but that resolute defender of the laws bade him, with a 
voice of authority, ‘‘be gone; on which they sent a second 
message, by their Speaker, attended by as many members as es- 
poused the measure. After the Speaker had delivered his mes- 
sage, his lordship replied to him in the following remarkable 
words :—* Go back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, within this five 
minutes, or you may depend on it [ will send you to Newgate. 
You speak of your authority ; but I will tell you I sit here as an 
interpreter of the laws and a distributor of justice, and were 
the whole House of Commons in your belly, I would not stir 
one foot!” The Speaker was prudent enough to retire, and 
the House were equally prudent in letting the affair drop. 

Far different, however, from thia, was the conduct of Lord 
Chief Justice Kelyng, who interrupted Lord Holles, when un- 
der examination as a witness, and ‘‘ snubbed him so, that he sat 
down,” for which he was called before the House of Lords to 
make his defence, which he did, and they condemned him to 
make the following apology—‘* That he did not mean it of the 
Lord Holles, when he spoke the words, and that he was sorry, that 
by his behaviour or expressions, he gave any occasion to inter- 
pret it otherwise,” and he asked the pardon of the House and the 
Lord Holles. Strange that it never should have occurred to 
him to deny the jurisdiction of that tribunal, and to set them at 
defiance. 

It is sometimes amusing to witness the gambols of the grave, 
and the follies of the wise. ‘The solemn seniors of the long 
robe, we presume, will, at this day, scarcely credit the existence 
of the following manners and customs which appear so utterly 
irreconcilable with the dignity of the profession. A single cen- 
tury has not gone by since the Judges and Benchers, on great 
holydays held certain festivals called the Revels of the Inns of 
Court. These were solemn dances, sometimes accompanied 
with a song, in the burden of which, they all joined; one of 
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which, more remarkable for the solemnity of its invocation to 
jollity than its poetry, has reached us and runs thus— 


‘* Some mirth and solace let us take, 
To cheer our hearts and sorrows slake.”’ 


The revels were of two kinds, the solemn and the post revels. 
They are described by Dugdale, as follows :— 


‘** When dinner was over, the Judges and Sergeants were conducted 
either into the garden or some other place, until the hall was ‘ cleansed 
and prepared’ for the solemnities. This being done, and the Judges 
being again seated, ‘ the ancient of the two (pleaders) who hath the 
staff in his hand, stands at the upper end of the bar-table; and the 
other, with the white rod, places himself at the cupboard in the middle 
of the hall opposite to the Judges, where, the music being begun, he 
calleth twice the master of the revels; and, at the second call, the an- 
cient, with his white staff, advanceth forward and begins to lead the 
measures, followed first by the barristers and then the gentlemen under 
the bar, all according to their several antiquities; and when one mea- 
sure is ended, the reader, at the cupboard, calls for another, and so in 


order.” —Dug. Orig. p. 234. 


At the conclusion of these, which were the solemn revels, a 
curious ceremony takes place, which is thus described by Dug- 
dale :— 


** When the last measure is dancing, the reader at the cupboard calls 
to one of the gentleman at the bar, as he is walking or dancing with 
the rest, to give the Judges a song: who forthwith begins the first line 
of any psalm, as he thinks fittest; after which, all the rest of the com- 
pany follow, and sing with him. Whilst they are thus walking and 
singing, the reader with the white rod departs from the cupboard, and 
makes his choice of a competent number of utter barristers, and as many 
under the bar, whom he takes into the buttery ; where there is delivered 
unto every barrister a towel with wafers in it, and to every gentleman 
under the bar, a wooden bowl, filled with ipoeras, with which they 
march in order into the hall, the reader, with his white rod, going fore- 
most. And when they come near to the half pace, opposite to the 
Judges, the company divide themselves, one half (as well barristers as 
those under the bar) standing on the one side of the reader, the other, 
on the other side ; and then, after a low solemn congeé made, the gen- 
tlemen of the bar first carry the wafers; the rest, with the new reader, 
standing in their places. At their return, they all make one another 
solemn, low congeés, and then the gentlemen under the bar car 
their bowls of ipocras to the Judges; and returning, when the Judges 
have drank, they make the like solemn congeé, and so they all depart, 
saving the new readers elect, who wait upon the Judges till their depar- 

.ture, and then usher them down the hall into the court-gate, where 
they take their leaves of them.” 
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“The Post Revels, as their name imports, took place after the 
Solemn Revels, and were performed ‘by the better sort of the young 
gentlemen of the Society, with galleards, corrantos, and other dances, or 
else with stage-plays.” 


Had these most ridiculous saltations been optional, there 
would have been less room for amazement, but they were pre- 
scribed as legal obligations by established rules, and the omission 
of them made a very serious offence. In Herbert’s Inns of 
Court, it appears that so late as the time of James I. an order 
was made that the under barristers should “ by decimation be 
put out of commons, for example sake, because the whole bar 
were offended by their not dancing on the Candlemas-day_pre- 
eeding, according to the ancient order of the Society, when the 
Judges were present ;”’ with a threat that if the like fault were 
committed afterwards, they should be fined or disbarred ! 

Wynn’s Eunomus* contains an authentic narrative of the last 
Revel in any of the Inns of Court. It took place February 2, 
1733, and was attended by the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Wollaston 
Master of the Revels, Dr. Sherlock Master of the Temple and 
then Bishop of Bangor, and by the Judges and Sergeants. They 
first partook of an elegant dinner, and were waited on at table 
by fourteen students, among whom was the Chancellor’s son. 
When this was over, a play began, called Love for Love, with 
the farce of the Devil to Pay, by the actors from the Haymarket. 
After this, the Chancellor, Judges, &c. formed a large ring, 
and the Master of the Revels, who went first, took the Lord 
Chancellor by the right hand, and he, with his left, took Mr. J. 
Page, who, joined to the other Judges, Sergeants and Benchers 
present, danced round the fire, according to the old ceremony, 
three times, ‘‘during which, they were ‘aided in the figure of 
the dance, by Mr. George Coik, Prothonotary, though es sixty ; 
and all the time of the dance, the ancient song, accompanied 
with music, was sung by one Toby Astor, dressed in a bar gown, 
whose father had been formerly Master of the Plea Office, in 
the King’s Bench.” Foote, in the zenith of his glory, could 
not have conceived anything more completely farcical. The 
scene was witnessed by a crowd of ladies, who ‘filled the 
galleries. 

The salaries of the ancient Judges were, we are told, very 
small—not sufficient, it would seem, to support life. They 
must, therefore, have depended on their private fortunes, and 
accepted the office for its dignity. From the reign of Henry III. 
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to that of Henry VIII. they ranged from ten marks to twenty 
pounds, though in some of the intermediate reigns, many ob- 
tained one hundred and forty marks. The emoluments of the 
profession were in a correspondent ratio, for in the church- 
wardens’ account of St. Margaret, Westminster, for the year 
1476, there is said to be this entry—* Also paid Roger Fylpott, 
learned in the law, for his counsel; giving three shillings and 
eight-pence, with four-pence for hisdinner.” The duties of the 
Judges, however, were not burthensome. They seldom sat 
longer in Court than three hours a day, viz. from eight to 
eleven o’clock, and never in the afternoon. After Court, they 
took some refreshment, and spent, says Fortescue, “the rest of 
the day in the study of the laws, reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and other innocent amusements at their pleasure. *Twas a 
life rather of contemplation than of action.” 

if such were the lives of our Circuit Judges, there might be 
some apparent reason why their salaries should be reduced be- 
low the minimum of comfortable subsistence, as has lately been 
done in this state. But their case is widely different, and few 
are the hours they can spare ‘to study the laws, or read the 
Scriptures.” Even, however, had they more time and less 
travelling, the interests of society would, we think, be opposed 
to the reduction. Judges should be placed above pecuniary 
difficulties: their minds should not be diverted from their im- 
portant duties, by the pinching of want, or the necessity of 
devising ways and means to eke out a living for their families. 
Such a situation both lessens respectability and invites temp- 
tation. Bring the administrators of the law, through whose 
sanctions alone the sovereignty of the people is heard, into 
contempt, and the law itself will soon become odious—render 
the law and its tribunals odious, and you prepare the people to 
despise the yoke and to embrace any change which would afford 
a prospect of relief. Let it be borne in mind by those in whose 
hands are our destinies, our legislators, that the most distin- 
guishing and delightful characteristic of our people, is their 
cheerful submission to the law: to that they universally bow 
down with obedience, and upon that foundation, mainly, stand 
our republican institutions. Every thing which tends to shake 
it, a patriot should deprecate ; and we know nothing more surely 
calculated to produce that lamentable effect, than the reduction 
of the salaries of the Judges to a bare subsistence, by which 
these offices will ere long be thrown into the hands of inferior 
men, or will render those of a superior character who impru- 
dently accept them, the victims for life of debasing want. For- 
tunately for us, our Judges have hitherto been distinguished for 
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their integrity. Their bright honour has never been sullied 
even by suspicion, and it is delightful to contemplate their spot- 
Jess conduct. But how long, we cannot help asking, can this last, 
if we place them in a pecuniary situation below their rank in 
society? Is it desirable thus to cast them down from their legi- 
timate station inthe community, and to debar them of the advan- 
tages of enlightened social intercourse? Let this false economy 
continue, and after a little while the offices will be filled with 
the worthless and the needy, and the pure temples of justice 
become marts of venality and corruption. 

The British Chancellor had, and indeed, continues to have, a 
much more severe duty to perform than the Law Judges. The 
labours of the Lord-keeper Williams were enough to destroy 
half a dozen Chancellors of modern times. Philips, in his bio- 
graphy of him, says—‘‘ It is almost incredible what a perfect 
drudge the keeper was, especially when he first entered upon 
his office. His business, at this time, was so great, that he was 
forced to sit by candlelight in the court, two hours before day, 
and to remain there till between eight and nine o’clock, then to 
repair to his office in the House of Lords, till twelve or one, on 
everyday. After a short repast at home, he returned to hear the 
causes in Chancery, which he could not despatch in the morning, 
or if he attended at Council, at Whitehall, he came back towards 
evening, and followed his employment in Chancery tll eight or 
nine at night, or later. After this, when he came home, he pre- 
served what papers his secretaries brought to him, and when 
that was done, though late in the night, he prepared himself for 
the Lords’ House next morning. All that lived in his family, 
knew that it was ordinary with him to begin his studies at six 
at night, and continue them till three in the morning, and be 
ready again by seven to attend to his employment.” 

This required an extraordinary physical constitution, and a pro- 
found knowledge of equity ; yet, itis remarkable, that among not 
the worst of the English Chancellors, so late as 1672, sat an indi- 
vidual who had never studied law, or been calledtothe bar. This 
was Lord Shaftesbury, (after whom our Ashley and Cooper 
rivers take their names) who was appointed by Charles IL. upon 
the removal of his predecessor, for refusing to affix the great 
seal to the declaration for suspending the penal laws. As 
Shaftesbury knew no law, he determined to distinguish himself, 
from all others, by his costume. ‘* He sate on the bench, (says 
Roger North) in an ash-coloured gown, silver laced, and full 
ribboned pantaloons displayed, without any black at all in his 
garb, unless it were in his hat, which now I cannot say posi- 
tively, though I saw him, was so.” His conduct, at times, par- 
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took of the levity of his dress, for North goes on, in a lamentable 
style, to give an account of his causing the Judges, King’s Coun- 
sel and other officers of the law, who used to wait on the great 
seal the first day of a term, to form the procession, contrary to 
all precedent, on horse-back, equipped with black foot clothes. 
They were joined by many of the nobility and their retinues, in 
honour of the new Chancellor, and the cavalcade passed steadily 
enough till they came to some interruptions, when, says their 
historian, ‘ for want of gravity in the beasts, and too much in 
the riders, there happened some curvetting, which made no lit- 
tle disorder. Judge Twisden, to his great affright, and the con- 
sternation of his grave brethren, was laid along in the dirt. But 
all, at length, arrived safe, without the loss of life or limb in the 
service.’ Shaftesbury’s judicial merits, however, strange to 
tell, have been well spoken of by some, though disparagingly by 
North. Hume says he was an excellent Chancellor, and that 
all his decrees were equally remarkable for justness and for in- 
tegrity. 

Notice is taken of many other Chancellors, but the anecdotes 
are too well-known to the profession to be here transcribed. The 
character of Lord Thurlow is touched in one or two places, and 
a picture of him, in five Latin, given from Dr. Parr’s preface to 
Bellendenus, which we are almost tempted to copy, but our lim- 
itsdo not warrant it. Itis time we should draw to a close. 

Judging from this work, lawyers have been rarely wits or 
poets. What is there collected, as specimens of their wit, is too 
vapid to raise a smile; and, in this respect, we think great in- 
justice has been done them. It had been better to have been 
silent than have inserted such an instance as Lord Mansfield’s 
interrupting a learned, though deaf sergeant in the midst of 
a perplexing argument, by calling to him, ‘‘ Mr. Sergeant, Mr. 
Sergeant,” and when he had completely broken the chain of his 
reasoning, addressing him with “the court hopes your cold is 
better.”” This, doubtless, created a laugh at the expense of the 
embarrassed sergeant, but could not have impressed the audience 
favorably with the Judge’s wit or politeness. A number of Cur- 
ran’s poor puns find a place in the book under the head of Bon | 
Mots, but nothing worth reading is preserved among them. On 
Lord Norbury, the prince of judicial jesters, silence is preserved, 
whilst of Lord Eldon, among other rare instances, the follow- 
ing is told: In a case in the Common Pleas, in 1800, Sergeant 
Cockle said to the jury, that “if the defendant, (a sheriff’s offi- 
cer, sued for an escape) had fairly come forward and alleged 
that the mob obliged him to let the debtor go, he, the counsel, 
would have had his mouth shut.” Lord Eldon immediately in- 
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terrupted him, exclaiming, “ my brother Cockle will excuse me 
if l interrupt him; he will, am certain, always do his profes- 
sional duty in as good natured a way as any I know ; but I can- 
not give full credit to his present assertion. Had the officer 
adopted the exact line pointed at, I am very well satisfied that 
my brother Cockle, provided he had, on his brief the same 
number of guineas which now are indorsed on it, would not have 
had his mouth so easily shut.””’ The anecdote which approaches 
nearest to humour, is the following :— 

“A young gentleman called to the bar, and not thoroughly 
acquainted with legal contractions, hada brief put into his hands, 
with the following indorsement on it: 


NOKEs, 
vs. Instructions. 
STYLEs. 
Mr. LEATHERHEAD, 4 gua. [4 guinea.] 
‘To move for a common [commission] to examine witnesses.” 


The yonng gentleman accordingly moved the court,—‘* My 
Lords, [| humbly move your Lordships fora common to examine 
witnesses.” ‘ What, Sir?” said the Chief Justice, ‘ I humbly 
move for a common to examine witnesses.” ‘‘ Pray, Sir,”’ said 
the Chief Justice, “‘ are your witnesses numerous?” “ Yes, my 
Lord.” ‘Then take Salisbury Plain!” 

As poets, the lawyers of Great-Britain seem, as was natu- 
rally to be expected, in a land where popular opinion forbade 
their cultivation of letters, to have made quite as sorry a figure ; 
for, though many are named as versifyers, their effusions are 
now beyond the memory of man. It is said Lord Clarendon 
coquetted with the muses, and even Sir Matthew Hale, occa- 
sionally dabbled in Castalian streams. Roger North’s criti- 
cism of him is, “ he published much in speculative devotion ; 
part prose, and part verse, and the latter hobbled so near the- 
style of the other as to be distinguished chiefly by being worse.” 
It is whispered that Lord Bacon was a poet, but concealed his 
talent; and poor Lord Coke, who never pretended to the power 
of rhyming, satisfied himself with citing the poets, and boasted 
of his having referred to Virgil three hundred times!* “ It 
standeth well, he observes, with the gravity of our lawyers to 
cite verses.”” Lord Harcourt, Queen Anne’s Chancellor, is said 


* It must be owned Lord Bacon was the “ brightest,” no less than the “ wisest” 
of mankind; as every reader of his incomparable Essays has felt; and even amid 
the black-letter lore and scholastic subtleties of Sir Edward Coke, one is continu- 
ally surprised and delighted with the play of a sportive, and even highly poetical 
fancy. Versification is not of the substance of poetry, and ° pe Aran probably, 
not the only Ovid disguised or smothered in a wig and a gown.—Ed. 
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to have been no mean poet, and the same was said of Lord Somers. 
Pope compliments Lord Mansfield on his poetical abilities, and 
Lord Hardwicke’s addition to Lord Lyttleton’s Poem on Virtue 
and Fame, wearetold, had muchmerit. All these, however, and 
others that might be mentioned, were, we apprehend, but mere 
versifyers, and Sir William Blackstone among the rest, though 
in his “‘ Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse,” there are some pleas- 
ing lines. 


Art. 1X.— Resolutions submitted in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, declaratory of the uncon- 
stitulionality of the Act, passed on the 14th of July, 1798, com- 
monly called the Sedition Law, and providing for a restoration 
of the fines which may have been paid to the respective Marshals 
of the District Courts, by the parties who were convicted under 
that Act. Reports of the House of Representatives, 20th 
Congress, 2d Session. 


WE purpose selecting both the title and matter of the Reso- 
Jutions which we have prefixed to this article, to say something 
on a topic vitally connected with the successful progress and 
permanent security of civil liberty, philosophy and letters. A 
free press is the fountain of all light, and so vastly has its power 
been increased in modern times, that it is no paradox to say, it 
stands in many respects, very effectively in the place of govern- 
ment itself, by organizing, concentrating, and diffusing that 
public opinion, by which rulers, even in arbitrary governments, 
are themselves ruled, and subjected to restraints, altogether un- 
provided by the political constitution of their country, or what 
is technically called, the law of the land. 

The object which we propose to ourselves, is not to discuss 
the doctrine of private libels, because we are not aware that 
the law in this particular requires amendment ; for under the 
decisions of our courts, the security of character and freedom of 
discussion seem sufficiently guarded. But we have always con- 
sidered that adequate atonement was not made for the violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, perpetrated by the 
passing of the memorable act of 1798, commonly called the Se- 
dition Law, in the mere fact of its being permitted to expire by 
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its own limitation ; and that effective securities ought to be ob- 
tained against any effort, in future, to make what are generally 
ealled political libels, punishable by the authority of the United 
States, and consequently, cognizable in the Federal Courts. 
With these views, we have looked with no little interest to the 
ultimate adoption of the Resolutions which we now intend 
very briefly to discuss—an interest which, we confess, has been 
greatly enhanced by the augmented necessity which the experi- 
ence of each day unfolds, of limiting the implied powers of this 
vast confederate government, and the objects which they are 
intended to accomplish. 

The power delegated tothe government of the United States, to 
define and punish certain crimes and misdemeanors, is conveyed 
in words of the utmost precision in the Constitution itself, and 
it is certainly one of the most remarkable facts disclosed in the 
early history of our government, that upon mere loose impli- 
cation, and seemingly against an express prohibition, Congress 
should have declared certain acts criminal and punishable by 
severe penalties. But remarkable as it is, we are not disposed 
to deal too rigorously with the authors of those odious enact- 
ments. The Government had but just gone into operation, and the 
lessons of experience—at all times important—were absolutely 
indispensable to ascertain the principles on which it should be con- 
ducted in practice. The statesmen who exercised the powers of 
the Constitution, had not been bred and disciplined, so to speak, 
in its nurture and admonition. They had no sure means of 
estimating the precise momentum of the machine which they 
had constructed, the pressure it could sustain, or the exact 
extent of its powers—in a word, the degree of government 
which the people themselves would bear. Besides, we are 
not so ignorant of the history of our own country, or of 
the still more melancholy history of human nature, as not to 
know, that in periods of great moral excitement, very honest, 
but very pernicious mistakes may be committed in legislation. 
The Sedition Law was passed at a moment when the volcano of 
the French revolution seemed, in the estimation of many good 
men, to threaten with its burning lava the uttermost verge of 
the civilized world. They believed, that much of this convulsion 
was to be attributed, even in France, to the extreme licentious- 
ness of popular discussion, and they further believed, that a 
similar cause was then nourishing into existence, on this side of 
the ocean, a spirit, in portentous sympathy with some of the 
worst characteristics of this signal and sanguinary drama. That 
these individuals greatly overrated the evils of the times, and 
essentially misteok their remedy, we believe is universally ad- 
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mitted now, without impeaching the purity or sincerity of the 
motives under which they acted. 

Without farther introduction, we shall now, in the smallest 
compass into which we may be able to condense what we have to 
say in proof of this position, proceed to present our views; and, 
as the most appropriate division of this discussion, we shall 
take, in the order in which they occur, the two propositions em- 
braced in the Resolutions themselves. 

First, that the law of the L4th of July, 1798, commonly called 
the Sedition Law, was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, by abridging the freedom of the press. 

In taking up this position, we feel all the embarrassment 
which one must encounter, who undertakes to prove what 
is self-evident or universally admitted. Although the act of 1798, 
never came under the cognizance of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and, consequently, that Court never had an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing an opinion on its constitutionality; yet, 
nevertheless, at a period not at all remote from its passage, 
public opinion pronounced a judgment on this subject, which 
may well be taken as the ascertained sense of nearly a whole 
community, which spoke a language so clear and emphatical, 
as would have prevented the re-enactment of this law, if ever 
any disposition had been felt to revive it. The language was, 
that those who had passed this law, had done what the Consti- 
tution had not authorized. 

And on what grounds did public opinion declare the Sedition 
Law unconstitutional? It was because it affirmed a power not 
delegated by the Constitution ; on the contrary, one, the exer- 
cise of which, was expressly denied to Congress, by an amend- 
ment to that instrument. It is only necessary to weigh the 
import of the tenth amendment, by which, as the power of regu- 
lating the press had not been delegated, ‘it was reserved to the 
states or the people,” and then to read the amendment that 
stands at the very head of the twelve supplemental articles, 
that were added, out of an abundant caution on the part of the 
people, to the Constitution, (which declares that ‘ Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech, or the 
liberty of the press”); and then to turn to the enactment of the 
sedition law, to be satisfied of this truth. 

In the very face, then, of a non-delegation, and a positive 
prohibition of the power, Congress passed the following clause 
in this memorable Jaw, which, inter alia, enacted :— 


** That if any person shall write, print, utter or publish, or shall cause 
or procure to be written, printed, uttered or published, or shall know- 
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ingly or willingly assist or aid in writing, printing, uttering, or publish- 
ing any false, scandalous and malicious writing or writings against the 
Government of the United States, or the President of the United States, 
with an intent to defame the said Government, or either House of the 
said Congress, or the said President, or to bring them or either of them 
into contempt or disrepute, or to excite against them or either of them, 
the hatred of the good people of these United States, or to stir up sedi- 
tion within the United States, or to excite any unlawful combinations 
therein for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, or any 
act of the President of the United States, done in pursuance of any such 
law, or of the powers in him vested by the Constitution of the United 
States, or to resist, oppose or defeat any such law or act, or to aid, en- 
courage or abet any hostile designs of any foreign nation, against the 
United States, their people or Government ; then, such person thereof 
convicted before any Court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
and by imprisonment not exceeding two years.” 


The next and last clause in the act provided, ‘that the per- 
sons prosecuted under it, shall be permitted to give the truth in 
evidence, that the jury trying such prosecutions shall, by their 
finding, determine the law and fact, and, that the duration of 
the act, itself, shall be limited to the 3d day of March, 1801.” 

If no law of libel was sanctioned by the Constitution of the 
United States, and none could exist in reference to its federal 
relations to the people of the United States, (which we contend 
is the correct doctrine on this point) then this clause, which at- 
tempts to regulate a power, left free and undisturbed, to the 
people, is ipso facto, an abridgment of that power, whatever may 
be the plausible provisos by which the general law of libel, as 
existing in another country, may be mitigated. 

So apparent was this on the face of the law, that in the cele- 
brated report of 1799, made in the House of Representatives 
by the supporters of the Sedition Act, they were compelled te 
put into requisition all the resources whith the most latitudina- 
rian construction of the implied or incidental powers could fur- 
nish. 

In the first place, it was contended, (and it will scarcely be 
credited at this day) that the second section of the third article, 
which provides, ‘that the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to all cases in law or equity, arising under this 
constitution,” made of force, in our federal system, the Common 
Law of England, and as the Law of Libel was a part of that 
law, the Sedition Act, which permitted the trath to be given 
in evidence, so far from abridging the freedom of the press, was 
an emphatic enlargement of its liberty. 
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In the second place, it was contended that under the eigh- 
teenth article of the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, the act was constitutional, as that section gives to 
Congress the power “to make all laws, which shall be neces- 
sary and proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers,” that one of the foregoing powers was, “‘ to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare,” that the Sedition Law 
was a means of providing for the common defence, and that pun- 
ishing seditious writers was ‘suppressing insurrections within 
the meaning of the Constitution.” : 

All the other parts of the instrument were probably written 
on adamant. This clause seems to have been inscribed on In- 
dian rubber, which contracts aud stretches just as the hand of 
a political magician may touch it ; and flexible as it is, it is the 
only part of the sacred charter, in the construction of which, 
Congress ‘‘ cannot be palsied by the will of their constituents.” 
We cannot treat this once attempted justification of the Sedition 
Law with any sort of gravity. There is something too facetious 
for argument in the discovery, that the Sedition Law belonged 
to the military power of the Government ; that one of the 
means of national defence was indictment, and that a district 
attorney, whether casemated, or mounted on the folds of his in- 
dictment, was no contemptible cannoneer. 

This branch of the inquiry involves the question of what the 
framers of the Constitution intended by the “freedom of the 
press,”’ which Congress was prohibited from abridging. Did 
they mean the English freedom of the press, the French freedom 
of the press, the Austrian freedom of the press, or the Russian 
freedom of the press? Could they have meant the English 
freedom of the press? Let us show what it is at Common Law, 
not by a reference to the odious star-chamber doctrine, but to 
authorities recent, authentic, and of the highest intelligence. In 
Holt’s Reports, p. 424, Lord Holt said,—‘ To say that corrupt 
officers are appointed to administer affairs, is certainly a reflec- 
tion on the government. If men should not be called to account 
for possessing the people with an ill opinion of the government, 
no government could subsist.”” Lord Raymond said, in State 
Trials, vol. x. “‘a magistrate, minister of state, or other pub- 
lic person’s character, is not to be stained directly or indirectly. 
The law reckons it a great offence when the libel is pointed at 
persons in a public capacity, as it is a reproach to the govern- 
ment to have corrupt magistrates,” &c. Even the enlightened 
Sir Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, said, in the same 
volume, “he, (the printer) is not to publish any thing reflecting 
on the character and reputation and administration of his Ma- 
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jesty or his ministers.” And Lord Ellenborough laid down the 
position in the case of the King vs. Cobbett. ‘It is no new doc- 
trine, that if a publication be calculated to alienate the affections 
of the people, by bringing the government into disesteem,” (al- 
most the words of the Sedition Law) ‘“ whether the expedient 
be by ridicule or obloquy, the person so conducting himself is 
exposed to the inflictions of the law. It is a crime—it has ever 
been considered a crime, whether wrapt in one form or ano- 
ther.” It was not from doctrines like these that the founders 
of the Constitution intended to establish the security of the free- 
dom of the press. 

It is obvious that they designed to leave the great privilege of 
free discussion entirely unshackled, and, that by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, they intended to exclude the whole 
doctrine of political libels, being a crime punishable under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, leaving all her citizens, whether 
public functionaries or otherwise, to their remedy under the sta- 
tutory or Common Law provisions of the State courts. 

They who proposed, and they who adopted the amendment, 
which prohibits Congress from abridging the freedom of the 
press, perfectly understood what this freedom meant, even be- 
yond the obvious signification of the forms themselves. ‘They 
did not look abroad for its definition, as it practically existed in 
the codes of civilized Europe, for they knew they would not find 
it there. They were sensible that a peculiar frame of civil and 
national polity had been established in this country, which en- 
abled them to engraft on it, that which had been an almost 
hopeless desideratum in philosophy and morals, the right of free 
and unrestricted discussion on the conduct of public agents.— 
They could not, therefore, but have regarded it as vitally im- 
portant that this right should not only be free from the old cen- 
sorial restraints of the licenser, but from any subsequent pun- 
ishment under the laws whatsoever. And let us add, that the 
opinion was in harmony with the very elementary principles of 
our government which was formed by the people, was to be ad- 
ministered for the people, and by responsible agents of their 
appointment. A libel, therefore, against the government, as 
an artificial person, could never have entered into their concep- 
tion. On the contrary, they must have known that the “ liberty 
of the press” was the great conservative principle by which the 
fabric which they had reared, was to be upheld—that it was 
only through the exercise of this liberty that they could make a 
good selection of their servants—that this selection must result 
from knowledge, and that the utmost knowledge could only be 
the consequence of the utmost freedom of discussion. And that 
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the excellence of the choice, which the people might make, 
would be in proportion to the extent, fulness and variety of the 
information which they had of the merit and demerit of those 
who aspired to serve them. 

With the truth of one cardinal principle they must have been 
deeply impressed, that there can be no other security for the 
“freedom of the press,” or public liberty, but by abrogating 
the whole doctrine of political or public libels, which it was the 
object of the Sedition Law to make of force in this country. 
For the very instant you place a man in a situation to serve 
himself at the expense of those who give him power, and at 
the same time skreen him from exposure, by fettering the 
action of the press, you at once give unlimited impunity to 
corruption and misrule. ‘The miseries of a bad government are 
the inevitable consequences of the people not having, in the 
fullest sense of the forms, all the means of knowing how that 
government is administered. They cannot have all the means, 
with the press hoodwinked and crippled by any restriction what- 
soever ; for if it be in the power of those who govern, to permit 
certain opinions to be expressed, and to proscribe certain other 
opinions, it may be taken as a matter beyond dispute, that the 
only opinions they will tolerate, will be those best calculated to 
sustain and perpetuate their own authority. Now, as the public 
have the deepest interest in determining the truth or falsity of 
all opinions that may be expressed of their agents, this can 
only be secured by allowing the utmost freedom in expressing 
these opinions. And for this freedom, bordering even on licen- 
tiousness, the community at large have the highest compensation 
in the fact, that, in the end, it is only the sound opinions that 
will obtain the general assent of a majority of those who are to 
be influenced, or who are to profit by them. 

The framers of the Constitution, and those who adopted the 
amendment, knew moreover, that the only mode of securing the 
right of free discussion was not to limit the power of the fullest 
investigation and censure, in regard to the conduct of public 
functionaries—that, practically, more ‘harm had been done to 
the world by a vicious and corrupted press speaking too favour- 
ably of a bad government, than by the most licentious calum- 
nies uttered against a good one. And, that where the right to 
censure and praise public agents stood on the same ground, and 
was equally free, that just as the truth might preponderate, con- 
veyed through and vindicated by no other organ than the press, 
would be the just judgment of those for whose benefit govern- 
ment itself is instituted. 
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With these obvious and familiar principles, the great men, 
whose work we have been considering, must have been deeply 
imbued. They did not go to the star-chamber of the ‘Tudors and 
the Stuarts, or even to the decisions of Holt and Raymond, of 
Mansfield or Ellenborough, for a proper knowledge of what the 
freedom of the press was, or ought tobe. They found that in 
spite of the occasional censorship and penal laws of the provincial 
governments, to this freedom much of our success in our mighty 
struggle was to be attributed, nor were they ignorant of the 
lights which the philosophy of England had thrown on this 
subject during the previous’ century—lights which sometimes 
even penetrated the darkness of her courts—they were no 
strangers to the vigorous essays of Locke, and the sublime 
tractate of Milton—they knew and believed with these immortal 
spirits, that it is only from a free press, as free as the atmos- 
phere of heaven, that a healthful tone can be given to the cir- 
culation of human opinion, and, that it is not from this engine, 
manacled by those in power, with a view to maintain their 
power, that it can ever give creation to that which one of them 
has sublimely called ‘the precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured up, on a purpose to a life beyond life.” 
And hence, in the scheme of national government they per- 
fected, they withheld, and wisely withheld all power over the 
press, and out of an abundant caution, instituted an amendment 
to the very instrument in which the power had been withheld, 
emphatically protesting against its assumption. 

If we have succeeded in giving a just and accurate definition of 
what the freedom of the press consists, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there can be no difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion, that the Sedition Law did “abridge” this 
freedom, and for many reasons. And here we must remark, 
that a mere statement of the fact, that it was more dangerous to 
animadvert on the measures of government after the passing of 
the law than before, would seem to furnish a conclusive answer 
to this question, and to settle this branch of the argument ; but 
it may not be unimportant to add a few illustrations. 

In the first place, the Sedition Law legislated into existence 
a new class of libels not previously known to the laws—libels 
against the officers of the Federal Government as officers—for 
before this law there could be no libel against the President as 
President of the United States. 

In the second place, the indictments under this law were to 
be tried not in the State Courts, but the District Courts, by a 
Judge appointed by the President, and a jury summoned by a 
Marshal of his appointment, and the cases were conducted by 
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District Attornies, holding their offices during the pleasure of 
the Executive. 

In the third place, the unavoidable practice under the act, 
which is incident to all penal statutes, operated a serious abridg- 
ment to the freedom of the press; which was, that where a 
party was charged with the offences specified under the act, 
whether innocent or not, he was compelled, with his own bond, 
to give security to the amount of two thousand dollars, to appear 
and answer, and moreover, to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour. Which, ‘‘ keep the peace and be of good behaviour,” 
meant that he was, during the pendency of the trial, to abstain 
from writing any more strictures on the conduct of the govern- 
ment. 

Fourthly, that during the continuance of this act, two entire 

elections of the House of Representatives, an election of a part 
of the Senate, and an election of a President was and did occur, 
during which, the actual incumbents were protected from a 
scrutiny into their public conduct, whilst their opponents had 
no similar immunity—operating in effect a restriction on the 
press little short of its utter annihilation. 
- Fifthly, the intent to defame and to bring into contempt and 
disrepute, the President or the members of either House of Con- 
gress, is made a part of the offence. Now the intent to do a 
certain thing, may, under many circumstances, be more a mat- 
ter of inference or deduction, than a fact susceptible of proof. 
Nothing, therefore, was so well calculated to abridge the free- 
dom of the press, as to make the intentions of the party offend- 
ing, either an inference of law from the mere fact of publication, 
or a deduction within the discretion of the Court. To say 
nothing of what is undeniably just, that if the party so offending, 
believed that the government was corrupt and tyrannical, and 
hence unworthy of the confidence of the people, the intent to 
bring those who administered it, into contempt, hatred and dis- 
repute, was highly praiseworthy and patriotic. 

But it is said the provision in the act, which allowed the party 
arraigned the power to give the truth in evidence, is a sufficient 
answer to most of the objections which may be drawn from its 
supposed abridgment of the freedom of the press, as this right 
was an essential mitigation of the common law in regard to 
libels, which were punishable whether true or false. 

If the argument which we have attempted to urge is worth 
anything, that Congress had no right to pass any restrictive 
law on the subject of the press, this privilege is a very valueless 
boon, more especially as no instance has occurred since the 
Federal Government went into operation, of any attempt to 
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indict at common law, any one of those who had by their 
writings endeavoured to bring the government ‘into contempt, 
hatred and disrepute.” This seeming feature of amelioration 
in the law was, in fact, its most grievous provision, and more 
seriously abridged the freedom of the press than any other 
part of the act. For, practically, to allow a man, on such 
indictments, to give the truth in evidence, was, in fact, to compel 
him to do so, or plead guilty. 

It would, indeed, be to prevent facts of eminent probability, 
general circulation, and pervading interest to the community, 
from being published, except the party had legal testimony of 
their truth, which, nine times out of ten, would be impossible. 
To estimate the extent to which such a compulsory amelioration 
must have abridged the freedom of the press, let us consider 
what would be its effect on colloquial discussion, if, for instance, 
we were to state no facts, or rumours of facts, make no reflec- 
tions on them of censure, without being absolutely certain that 
they are not only true, but that, in the event of our relating 
them, we should be able to afford, according to the subtile rules 
of evidence, absolute legal proof of their truth. 

It availed a party in this law nothing, although he might 
have stated circumstances of undeniable notoriety and of almost 
universal belief, with the most praiseworthy motives; if he 
failed in his testimony to prove them true, he was to be con- 
sidered as a malefactor ; and, perhaps, to be punished, when the 
facts which he had averred were true, and those whom he had 
censured by the use of these facts, were the very individuals who 
alone could prove their truth, and were most interested in with- 
holding this proof. The trials that took place under the Sedition 
Act, very fully illustrated the mischievous absurdity of most 
of these consequences, and operating as they did an essential 
abridgment of the freedom of the press, we believe we hazard 
nothing when we say, that public opinion has settled down on 
the irrevocable conviction, that the Sedition Law was palpably 
unconstitutional—and although this law has gone ‘‘to the tomb 
of all the Capulets,” its history should, nevertheless, be preserved 
as an instructive warning, which, to make emphatically authori- 
tative, a full pecuniary indemnity, we think, ought to be made to 
those who suffered in pecuniary penalties under its enactment. 
We are aware that this part of the subject presents the only 
difficulty in the whole case. But op a mature examination of 
the principles involved, we cannot but think this difficulty more’ 
ideal than actual. 

Upon the naked and abstract proposition, whether the gov- 
srament ought te retain money obtained coercively from its citi- 
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‘zens by virtue of an unconstitutional law, in a case where a 


court of Justice cannot relieve, there can be scarcely two opin- 
ions, except on the ground, that it is better a private person 
should suffer injustice than that the public should be put to the 
inconvenience of a hazardous precedent. We will, however, 
now proceed to state all the objections which we have heard 
urged against the restoration of the fines levied under the Sedi- 
tion Law. 

1. That their restoration would be an encroachment on the in- 
dependence of the judiciary. 

2dly. That it would be assuming for Congress a power, con- 
flicting with that of the judiciary, of determining what the Con- 
stitution is, and what it is not. 

3dly. That it would be encouraging appeals to Congress 
which would be highly inconvenient in practice. 

Ast. It is important to determine in what the independence of 
the judiciary may be said to consist. We have always supposed 
that the independence of judges was effected by maintaining an 
inviolability in regard to tenure of their offices, by adequate se- 
curity for the payment of their salaries ; by giving to their deci- 
sions the force of law, until the laws upon which such decisions 
are grounded, were repealed. That the judiciary should be de- 
clared infallible, to be made independent, is a necessity which 
we cannot perceive in the reason or philosophy of the whole 
matter. Their independence, in regard to their decisions, is 
sufficiently guaranteed by allowing the legal processes flowing 
from them, to terminate in their ackuowledged legal results.— 
But in what part of the Constitution is Congress prohibited from 
remedying the mistakes and curing the evils of their own legis- 
lation, and the decisions of the courts on their laws? To say 
that the Legislature is never to touch a decision of the judiciary, 
even by way of repairing an injury, which they may have done 
through an unconstitutional or ill-advised law, or through mis- 
take or tyranny, is, to give a sanctity to the decrees of the func- 
tionaries by which the liberties of the country are surrendered 
without an appeal, into their hands. But surely the fines can 
be restored without impeaching their decision, The govern- 
ment stands in the situation of a plaintiff, recovering damages 
in a personal suit—he can give them up without impeaching the 
court that tried the cause. 

Congress does not decide by refunding the fines, that the de- 
cision of the courts, on the Sedition Law, were wrong, but merely 
decides that its own act was in the unconstitutional or inexpe- 
dient, and that it will retain no part of the booty, resulting from 
its own error or oppression. And this is founded not on an im- 
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peachment of the judgment of the court, but because, on recon- 
sideration, they doubt their own power to pass the law, and think 
it not sanctioned by public opinion, which calls upon them to 
rectify their own mistakes. But the fact is undeniable that the 
Supreme Court never did pronounce a decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the Sedition Law. The question was never taken 
up, because those who suffered under the law, knew, that from 
the state of parties in the country, the appeal would be both use- 
less and expensive, and that before a decision could be had, 
their sentences would have been long ago executed, and the law 
have expired by its own limitation. 

The decisions, therefore, of the District Courts on the Sedi- 
tion Law, can only be regarded as a mere nist prius opinion, 
which is neither considered here, or in England, as settling the 
law on any question. To say, therefore, that a law which was 
never even argued before that judicial body, which is alone com- 
petent among the judicial functionaries to determine the consti- 
tutionality of the question, is surely no impeachment of their 
independence. If this be not sound doctrine, where, on the 
other hand, shall we stop? Is the obiter dictum of a judge at nist 
prius binding against the Legislature, so as to prevent its ex- 
pressing any opinion adverse to that of the court? 

This excessive comity towards the judiciary, must have some 
limits, or it would end in fixing upon this country a form of gov- 
ernment which would be nothing more or less than a judicial des- 
potism. If Congress has not the power to express an opinion on 
any measure of the judiciary, or to pass a law remedying any 
abuses which their decisions may occasion, then the great power 
of legislation, which belongs to this branch of the government, is 
controlled by certain undefined powers, which are practically ex- 
ercised by another branch of the government. Let us suppose a 
judge ofa district court to be guilty of some outrage against the per- 
sonal rights of a citizen, which, nevertheless, is sanctioned upon 
appeal, by the Supreme Court as constitutional; and that Congress 
should consider the outrage as unconstitutional. Whereisthe re- 
medy ? Inthe Legislature, or no where. For even an impeach- 
ment of the judges and their dismissal from office is no remedy 
for the party aggrieved. He must obtain a reparation of his 
cuniary wrongs from the supreme power in the state, or he will 
find itno where. But how much stronger does the case become, 
when Congress itself becomes the wrong doer by passing an un- 
constitutional law, and the judiciary is the mere instrument of 
personal oppression. 
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In this event, it is not so much the wisdom and justice of the 
judiciary that are impeached as that of the Legislature. Besides, 
the restoration of the fines levied under the Sedition Law, will 
not interfere with a judicial decision within the jurisdiction of 
the court that made it. 'The act of Congress was unconstitu- 
tional ; it conferred no authority on the court. Congress is 
now called upon to remedy their own act of injustice in pass- 
ing a law which the Constitution did not authorize. They 
surely have a right to review their own mistakes. But we 
think we may venture on higher ground, and assert not only 
that there is nothing in the Constitution which prohibits Con- 
gress in its legislative capacity from remedying the abuses 
which the judicial administration of ill-advised laws may occa- 
sion ; but, that a power has been exercised, both here and in 
England, of superintending the doctrines of Courts of Justice, of 
correcting their mistakes, and relieving the personal hardships 
which they may inflict ; and this, without impeaching the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. We will begin with England, and with 
the authority of a distinguished name—no less a one than that of 
Edmund Burke, a man who was certainly uot inclined to violate, 
by a spirit of daring innovation, the sanctity of established insti- 
tutions. This great man, who saw far into the philosophy of 
human things remarked, upon the high power of the House of 
Commons, to keep a watchful eye on the judiciary: when con- 
sidering Mr. Dowderwell’s celebrated bill for explaining the 
powers of juries in prosecutions for libels :— 


** I have always understood that a superintendence over the doctrines 
as well as the proceedings of the Courts of Justice, was the principal ob- 
ject of the constitution of this House. That you were, at once, over the 
lawyers and the law: that there should be an orthodox faith as well as 
proper works ; and I have always looked, with a degree of reverence 
and admiration, at this mode of superintendence. For being totally 
disengaged from the detail of judicial practice, we come, something per- 
haps, the better qualified, and certainly much the better disposed to as- 
sert the genuine principles of the laws; in which we can, as a body, 
have no other than an enlarged and public interest. We have no com- 
mon cause of a professional attachment, or profefsional emulations to 
bias our minds ; we have no foregone opinions, which, from obstinacy 
and a false point of honour, we think ourselves, at all events, obliged to 
support. So, that with our minds perfectly disengaged from the exer- 
cise, we may superintend the execution of the national justice, which, 
from this circumstance, is better secured to the people here than in any 
other country itcan be. As our situation puts us in a proper condition, 
our power enables us to execute this trust. We may, when we see cause 
of complaint, administer a remedy ; it is in our choice, by address, to 
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remove an improper Judge, or by bill, to assert, explain, reform, or en- 
force the law, just as the occasion and necessity of the case shall guide 
us. We stand in a situation very honourable to ourselves, and very 
useful to our country, if we do not abuse or abandon the trust that is 
placed in us.” 


This power of superintendence, which the Parliament of Great 
Britain has exercised over the judiciary, has not stopped at ex- 
pressing merely opinions in the abstract, for, in cases where the 
Constitution has been violated by the oppressive laws of one Par- 
liament, which laws have been carried into effect by a subservient 
bench, a subsequent Parliament has remedied the abuse, and 
indemnified the parties suffering. In Hargrave’s edition of the 
State Trials, vol. v. p. 482, will be found the proceedings against 
Bastwick, Burton and Prynne, fora libel onthe Hierarchy. They 
were condemned by the Star Chamber to lose their ears, to be 
fined five thousand pounds, and to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. Parliament declared this sentence unjust, and remitted 
the fine and imprisonment—as they did also in the case of John 
Lilburne in 1637. In vol. vii. of State Trials, p. 645, it will be 
seen that Samuel Johnson was, in 1686, indicted and found 
guilty of a libel, and fined five hundred marks—a bill was brought 
in to reverse all proceedings against him. So in vol. xi. p. 120, 
| Dr. Alexander Leighton, found guilty by the Star Chamber, 

for his plea against prelacy, pronounced by the House of Com- 

monsillegal, and that he ought tobe recompensed for his sufferings. 
Many more cases are to be found in the books, which we deem it 
unnecessary to cite, and shall content ourselves with referring 
to one of very recent authority. In June 1825, Mr. Brougham 
brought up the petition of Robert Carlisle, who had been con- 
victed on libels for blasphemy, and who had been confined six 
years in Dorchester jail, and fined fifteen hundred pounds ster- 
ling. There was no opposition to this petition, on the ground 
that Parliament had not the power to entertain jurisdiction of 
it, for the fines were remitted by the King’s warrant on the 12th 
of November, 1825. 

It is thus apparent that this power has been constantly exer- 
cised by the Parliament of Great Britain—and among the pre- 
cedents we have cited, there is not a single case of a reversal 
of an attainder, however strong the reasoning furnished by ana- 
logy. We have rested, exclusively, on cases in which Parlia- 
ment has remedied the judicial proceedings, consequent on 
the hardship, injustice and unconstitutionality of its own laws, 
Fortunately for our country, we have had no occasion, with 
the exception of the cases furnished by the Sedition Law, to 
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remedy the proceedings of our Courts consequent on unconsti- 
tutional laws, yet Congress is in the habit «f interfering with 
their decisions, so far as to pass laws modifying such decisions, 
and, indeed, in some cases to meet even the hardships resulting 
from the verdicts of juries. One half the laws giving to the 
Executive the power of settling the accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers on the principles of equity and justice, are passed after a 
verdict of a jury and the judgment of a court. Nor is it neces- 
sary to specify the instances, they are of such common occur- 
rence, in which Congress grants relief, after fines and penalties 
have accrued by decisions of the District and Admiralty Courts, 
under the revenue laws. Yet in all these cases where relief 
may have been granted, the parties have not suffered in their 
own persons by a violation of the Constitution, which would 
appear to furnish the strongest possible reason for such an in- 
terference. 

From the view we have presented of this branch of the argu- 
ment, we think we may conclude that there is nothing in the 
Constitution which guarantees any such independence to the 
Judiciary as would prevent Congress from rectifying the un- 
constitutionality of their own legislation. But even admitting 
the great delicacy of the Legislature reviewing a decision of 
the Supreme Court, relief might, we think, be granted to those 
who suffered under the Sedition Law, without trenching on the 
separate jurisdiction of this Court, as, in point of fact, it never 
had, in any form, presented for its consideration, any question 
relative to the Sedition Law. 

The second objection to the restoration of the fines is, that it 
would be assuming for Congress a conflicting power with that 
of the Judiciary, of determining what the Constitution is, and 
what it is not. If the last conclusion which we have deduced 
from the other branch of the argument is of any value, no such 
conflict can arise, as a District Court has no power to determine 
in the last resort, a point arising under the Constitution. The 
objection, therefore, is of no weight, as we have seen that the 
Supreme Court never had cognizance of the constitutional 
question growing out of the Sedition Law. But so far from 
considering the power as conflicting, we regard the right to 
decide in all cases what the Constitution is, as a concurrent 
one, on the part of Congress. ‘The eminent function of legis- 
Jation necessarily presupposes this right. In every law that 
is passed or repealed, this power is exercised. And if this 
authority is not possessed by the Legislature, the Constitution 
itself is not worth the paper upon which it is written. But 
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we go farther—it is the bounden duty of Congress not only to 
declare what the Constitution is, but when its provisions have 
been violated, to apply a remedy. Without this power, the right 
of petition, secured to the people, would be the merest mockery 
that ever disgraced the name of liberty. 1f the representatives 
of the people must, by their silence, ratify whatever the Judiciary 
may do, then the Legislature is not supreme: but those who 
interpret the laws, are put above those who make them, and 
the argument worked out to all its consequences of servility, 
would even prohibit Congress from repealing a law which 
the Judiciary might declare constitutional. And surely our 
title to the exercise of this is not less strong than the privilege 
which one of the greatest constitutional lawyers England ever 
saw—a man whose character, as it has been beautifully said, 
was fertile in every great and good qualification—claimed for 
the House of Commons. We refer to Lord Camden, who, in 
his celebrated reply to the opinion of Lord Mansfield, on the 
case of the general warrants, says, ‘‘ that some things are so 
plain of themselves that no case can make them plainer. This 
power of interposition [he means with the decisions of the Ju- 
diciary] in the Commons, flows of necessity from the nature 
of government. They could not be the grand inquest of the 
nation, the great council of the realm, sponsors for the republic, 
or guardians of the rights of the people, without possessing it.” 
Nor could Congress be the guardians of the rights of the 
people, if they did not possess the power, not only to impeach 
an arbitrary judge who might wilfully violate the Constitution, 
but likewise be endued with the still more beneficent authority 
of healing wounds inflicted by their own unconstitutional legis- 
lation. No consideration for what is called the independence 
of the Judiciary, could ever justify such unreasonable forbear- 
ance ? 

To the third and last objection, that a restoration of the fines 
levied under the Sedition Law, would be inexpedient, as it would 
encourage appeals to the Legislature from the decisions of the 
Judiciary, it may be necessary to say a few words. 

Our reply in the first place, is a denial of the probability, in 
point of fact—and next, admitting that on any future occasion, 
an application should be made for relief, from the oppression of 
a clearly admitted unconstitutional law, so far from its being 
deprecated as an evil, it ought to be desired as a most bene- 
ficial consequence, that the breach which the Constitution has 
received, may be healed by the legislative functions of the only 
body competent to grant relief. But the objection is founded 
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itself on a radical misconception of the legislative functions of 
government. Within the sphere of the Constitution, or in 
other words, within the limits of its own powers, Congress has 
no other rule of action than its discretion on the merits of each 
case that comes before it. It can only legislate effectually and 
beneficially by so doing. The Judiciary must be under the 
government of a different rule of action, and the stare decisis is 
of the very essence of judicial wisdom. With the Legislature this 
principle would operate very often asa denial of justice—with the 
Court, the neglect of this axiom would render justice itself un- 
certain. But we, however, contend that these appeals would not 
in fact be from the decisions of the Courts of Justice, but from 
the proceedings of the Legislature to the Legislature itself, to 
remedy its own acts, to grant relief where injury has been done 
by a violation of the common charter, which claims not only a 
common obedience from, but a common protection for all. 
Finally, we regard this proposition as a conclusive answer to 
the objection—that where Congress is convinced that the Con- 
stitution has been violated, and injury inflicted on a citizen 
through such violation, they are bound by an obligation higher 
than any considerations of expediency, to afford indemnity. ‘The 
oath to preserve and defend the Constitution, involves the duty 
of redressing its infractions; a contrary conclusion would put, 
not only an absurd and mistaken comity towards the Judiciary, 
but the laws above the Constitution itself. 

But if Congress has the constitutional power, what it is just to 
do, it is expedient todo. A Legislature can claim no exemption 
from those moral obligations which, in private life, belong to an 
individual. With what face could it say to those who have suf- 
fered under the Sedition Law—*“ It is true our agents have con- 
demned you under a law we had no right to pass, and which, 
consequently, gave them no jurisdiction to condemn you to a 
dungeon and to severe pecuniary fines ; but we cannot remedy 
this act of injustice without being guilty of the monstrous as- 
sumption of admitting that both ourselves and our agents may 
have been wrong: therefore, it is our duty to keep the money, 
and prohibit all investigation into the circumstances. Be quiet, 
and recollect that the public agents who unconstitutionally 
amerced you, are of too much importance, and you are of too 
little, to authorize our interference.”’ We are not aware of 
our being able to state this case in any other than the terms of 
this reply, and hence we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that if relief be denied under the Resolutions we have thus 
briefly discussed, it will be because a higher value is set on 
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the forms of justice, than upon justice itself. We cannot, 
therefore, but express the hope, that Congress, by adopting the 
Resolutions which stand at the head of this article, will offer a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the Constitution, for the violation which 
it once received in an essential particular—a sacrifice not the 
less necessary and desirable for the lapse of time which has 
since intervened. 


Art. X.—1. The Disowned. By the Author of “‘ Pelham.” 
2 vols. 12mo. New-York. 1829. 


2. Tales of the Great St. Bernard. By the Author of * Sala- 
thiel.” 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 1829. 


‘‘PELHAM” might, perhaps, be said to belong in some sort, 
to a class of novels, which, for want of a better appellation, we 
shall designate as the Beau-Brummel School. Their professed 
object is to hold the mirror up—not to nature—but to what, 
according to their representation of it, is the very reverse of 
nature, viz. English fashionable life. They purport to be a 
revelation of its esoteric rites and of its most sacred mysteries— 
to paint it in all the extravagance and exaggeration of its 
follies and impertinences—in its grotesque mixture of aristo- 
cratic hauteur and voluntary self-abasement, of an ambitious 
meanness and cringing insolence—in its absurd affectations, its 
slavish etiquette, its studied trifling, its pompous inanity, its dis- 
gusting pretension, its heartlessness, recklessness, apathy and 
ennui. We have not the means of judging how far these pic- 
tures, which have so much the appearance of travesty and cari- 
cature, are to be relied on. We verily believe, however, that— 
whatever may be the state of the fact as to this—at no other 
period in the history of polished society, could such stupid ex- 
travagances—such vapid and coxcombical imbecility, (mainly, it 
would seem too, on the strength of the impudence with which 
they are accompanied) be palmed upon the world, not only as 
good manners, but as the very perfection of the supréme bon ton. 
‘Yet, what must the worshippers be where the God is a monkey? 
The success of the celebrated personage whose name we have 
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just mentioned, is a social phenomenon, quite sui generis. It 
has not failed to attract the attention of those philosophers who 
have found nothing better to do than to speculate upon the rise 
and fall of fops and fashions. The author of Vivian Grey, for 
instance, treats the subject with a gravity and profoundness, be- 
fitting its singular importance, and highly edifying to connois- 
seurs in this department of liberal knowledge—so too, the author 
of Pelham has found the attraction of Brummell’s star irre- 
sistible. He delights to dwell upon the fortunes of the illustrious 
exile—to catch ‘‘the farewell sweet” of his philosophical coun- 
sels and reflections—to kindle with him over the visions of his 
departed glory—and to hear him utter such lofty strains of un- 
conquerable pride and revengeful self-complacency, as would 
scarcely be tolerated in the mouth of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
or Prometheus Vinctus in a Greek tragedy. Although reduced 
to very short commons in an obscure corner of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, our ill-fated hero has tasted the pleasures, and still feels 
all the conscious superiority of a well-bred gourmand. Although 
a fugitive from his country, and an outcast from society, he has 
seen the day when the former rang with his unrivalled fame, 
and the latter trembled at his Olympian nod. Although now 
‘none so poor to do him reverence,” he did whilom revel in the 


intoxication of an autocratic sway over the “ foremost men of 


all the age’”’—cracked a joke and a bottle with princes, set his 
foot upon the necks of dukes and peers, and without rank, or 
title or family himself, like another Sampson, “ made arms ri- 
diculous,” and became the fountain of honours and distinctions, 
more envied than the stars and coronets of men descended from 
Norman barons ! 

Now, call it rusticity or what you will, we cannot for the very 
life of us, contemplate the character and career of such a crea- 
ture as this with any sort of patience—much less with that 
strange degree of toleration, or complacency rather, with which 
some of the writers alluded to, evidently dwell upon them. We 
beg his pardon—there is one, and only one of his feelings which 
we know how to appreciate, and in which we perfectly sympa- 
thize. It is the profound contempt which he manifestly enter- 
tained for the society, that is, the cligque—if we are to judge from 
appearances, at once the most supercilious and the meanest in 
the world—upon whose dignity and intelligence, his whole con- 
duct was one continued and insufferable outrage. Such extrava- 
gant impertinences had never before beea tolerated except in 
those professed fools or zanies, one or more of whom used to 
be kept, a few centuries ago, in the train of every great man, 
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for the express purpose of beguiling his leisure hours, with 
licensed absurdity. Indeed, this visible contempt for those about 
him, we suspect it was, that mainly contributed to our hero’s 
success. It came up to La Rochefoucault’s notion of the ele- 
vation which does not depend upon fortune—/e prix que nous 
nous donnons insensiblement d nous-mémes. Brummel seems to 
have studied profoundly the character of fashionable society in 
England. He saw that it was not founded, as it had formerly 
been in France, on the mere love of elegant conversation and 
refined pleasures, which a truly polite noblesse did as much as 
they could to promote, by admitting without reserve into their 
circles, all whose talents and accomplishments were fitted to de- 
light and adorn them. He perceived that the disease—the all- 
devouring, epidemic disease—of the bonne compagnie in England, 
was vanity—that all the forms and habitudes, and arts and 
embellishments of life, were contrived not for pleasure, but for 
ostentation merely—that the only earthly object of a man of ton 
was to be considered as a man of ton, and so he could but be 
ranked among the distingués and the recherchés, as they are 
called in the fashionable jargon, it was a very minor conside- 
ration to him, whether his society were good or bad, agreeable 
or disagreeable, intelligent and accomplished, or rude and stupid. 
The badges—the insignia of the order were all he wanted. 
To be admitted at Almack’s—to be in demand at every select 
party, (the mame is enough)—to be a sort of lion, in short, was 
the whole drift and study of his vacant, listless, yawning exist- 
ence—an «Siwrog Sis, if there ever was one. Hence every thing 
in such a state of society, is capricious and eccentric—outré ex- 
aggeration and abrupt change. The leaders endeavour to 
distance all pursuit, or to turn so suddenly as to throw their 
followers off the trail. Every thing becomes vulgar that is at 
all common—whatever is touched by oue of the uninitiated, is 
desecrated and defiled for ever. All the ties, duties and charities 
of life must be sacrificed without mercy, if they interfere with 
your interests in the saloon—you are to shun your best friend 
like a pestilence, if he be cut by the Brummel of the day—and 
the murder of an unfashionable father were alinost excusable 
homicide in a man of ton! 

Something of the same kind, doubtless, takes place in all 
countries among people ambitious of this sort of distinction. It 
is especially to be remarked in that class which is at once the 
most despicable and the most insolent every where—the class 
of pretenders—of nouveaur riches—the fag end of fashionable 
life, if, indeed, they belong to it at all. Their footing there is 
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too precarious to admit of anything like ease or freedom in their 
motions. It is quite as much as they can do to get along 
themselves, and they will not, for anything in the world, add to 
their difficulties by attempting to help others. They are climbing 
up a steep hill, and the operation is tedious enough in all con- 
science, without loading themselves with unnecessary burthens. 
Your parvenuis horribly fastidious about his aasociates—he has the 
quickest and the surest instinct in regard to the rank and con- 
sideration of his neighbours—he is the very last to countenance 
the rising merit of one of his own farina, and the very first to run 
away at the alarm of bankruptcy and a fall among his friends. 


Sed quid 
Turba Remi? Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 
Damnatos. 


This characteristic of the sort of people alluded to, is very 
well hit off by our author in the work before us, and his remarks 
upon the subject are quite just, considered as mere general re- 
marks, though, for reasons which we shali proceed to state, we 
doubt their being applicable in their whole extent to the fash- 
ionable society of England—at least, if that society is well 
described in Pelham, and other novels of the same kind. ‘ My 
sister (says the gipsey king) was miserably ashamed of me. She 
had not even the manners to disguise it. Ina higher rank of 
life than that which she held, she would have suffered far less 
mortification ; for I fancy great people pay but little real attention 
to externals. Even if a man of rank is vulgar, it makes no 
difference in the orbit in which he moves; but your “ genteel 
gentlewomen” are so terribly dependent upon what Mrs. Tom- 
kyns will say—so uneasy about their relations and the opinion 
they are held in—and, above all, so made up of appearances 
and clothes—so undone, if they do not eat, drink and talk d-la- 
mode, that I can fancy no shame like that of my poor sister’s, at 
having found and being found with a vulgar brother.” pp. 36-38, 

Now we think that if there is any truth at all in such works 
as Almack’s, and the rest of that sort, great people do in 
England—far more, at any rate, than great people do in some 
countries, or should inany—attach some and even the highest im- 
portance to externals. According to these works, even a patent 
of nobility is no passport into ‘select society”—nay, a Bohun 
or a Mowbray, if any such there were—a hereditary Lord High 
Constable or Earl-Marshal of England—might be black-balled 
by a Brummell. Their professed object is to distinguish between 
the weight and consideration of a nobleman upon his estates, or 
in the House of Lords, and his rank in the artificial hierarehy 
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of fashionable life. From the moment that he comes within 
the magic circle of Bond-street and St. James’, the peer of the 
realm, it seems, is merged in the courtier and the man of 
fashion, and is measured by a new and most arbitrary standard, 
set up, it may be, by some presumptuous and vulgar coxeomb 
who happens to play the “ Master of the Revels” for the time 
being. Even the nobility are thus deprived of their inseparable 
privilege—an ascertained rank. ‘They too, must be upon their 
good behaviour—upon the qui vive for their places. ‘They must 
do as they are bidden by their betters. Their whole system of 
life must be chalked out for them by the constituted authorities. 
‘They mast eat, drink and talk d-/a-mode;’”’ or quietly submit 
to the contempt and exclusion—the “ odi et arceo,” which await 
the rest of the profane vulgar. 

Although it is very possible we may have pushed the matter 
too far in the preceding remarks, there can be no doubt, we 
conceive, that they are just to a certain extent. The classes 
condemned to what is techieally called “climbing,” are far 
more extensive in England, than on the continent of Europe. 
The whole exterior of society exhibits traces of this peculiarity 
im its character. Nobody seems to have any confidence in 
himself. “Mrs. 'Tomkyns”’ is the terror of the whole vicinage— 
of the high as well as the low. These, in like manner, are 
a terror to one another. A rich parvenu is afraid that a poor 
man of fashion may turn up his nose at his awkward stateliness 
and his bran-new finery. ‘The poor man of fashion is horrified 
at the sight of this sudden greatness, which ‘overcomes him 
hike a summer cloud,” and but too surely threatens, before the 
end of a generation, to intercept the rays of public favour and 
eclipse him altogether. Like true bullies, however, they put 
the best face upon it. Their interchange of civilities is such 
as takes place between Abdiel and the rebel angels—it is ‘ hos- 
tile scorn” on the one side, and ‘retorted scorn’ on the other. 
Still, at the bottom of his heart, each knows how to estimate and 
to respect the peculiar excellences (for so we must call the ad- 
vantages) of the other. Satis clarus est apud timentem, quis- 
quis timetur. Sir Mordecai Molasses would be very glad to 
exchange his daughter and her portion for the ready-made 
respectability of the honourable Mr. Decay—who is still more 
ready to demean himself, on such terms, by contaminating the 
blood of his children. They are driven into this compulsory al- 
hance, by the dread of common enemies, who are ever on the 
watch to take advantage of circumstances, and who wage a 
war of extermination against all pretenders to “gentility,” who 
have been up and are going down, or who, being down, are 
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struggling to get up. How vicious and perverted is such a state 
of things! How inconsistent with that “assured and liberal 
state of mind,” as Burke expresses it, which is essential to all 
true dignity of character and conduct! How inexpressibly des- 
picable in comparison of the unbought nobility of nature—* the 
eld and elegant humanity of Greece” —or even of that exquisite, 
though more artificial and effeminate refinement of France 
under the ancient régime, so winning, so gentle, so accessible, 
so unpretending ! 

Perhaps, this system of manners, in which no man trusts his 
neighbour or relies upon himself—in which the heart is quailing 
and grovelling, even while insult and defiance lower upon the 
brow—this war of all against all in the petty hostilities of social 
intercourse, may have contributed somewhat to the success of 
Brummell. His usurpation in this small way was submitted to, 
for the same reason that greater usurpations have been borne. 
There could be no concert among his subjects. Each looked 
upon his neighbour with distrust, and was afraid to move by 
himself. This whimsical tyranny thus stood upon the same foun- 
dation as Robespierre’s. The terrorists built up their system 
on the simple principle that what is every man’s business, is no 
man’s business, especially where there is any danger in the 
way. Make it extremely probable that the first malcontent 
who attempts to get up an opposition, will be betrayed and cut 
off, (or cut), and you are secure against the rebellion of the 
most formidable multitudes. 

English fashionable life, thus deformed by all manner of 
charlatanerie, pretension, eccentricity and flippancy, seems to 
us to be as unfit for exhibition in a novel, (except by way of 
satire) as the habits and manners of the Athenians were un- 
favourable to comedies of character. ‘‘ Pelham,” we think, is 
decidedly the best thing in this kind that we have seen, but the 
kind is miserably bad. ‘Al:mack’s,”’ for instance, is the stupidest 
trash that ever took the shape of a work of fiction. “‘ Vivian 
Grey” has merits of a much higher order, and is, indeed, a very 
clever book, but its popularity and reputation were out of all 
proportion beyond its deserts. It owed these, undoubtedly, in 
a good degree, to the belief that it was not only an accurate 
representation of “the living manners” of the day, but what is 
still more piquant, of living characters of some celebrity. This 
latter circumstance would have given currency to any work, 
though its only recommendation had been malignity and mis- 
chief, which, when directed against individuals of note and con- 
sideration, amply supply the place both of vivacity and wit. 
‘‘Pelham” dived much deeper below the mere surface of life, 
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and mixed up with the portraiture of its follies and frivolites, 
more of profound pathos aud more of permanent and universal 
interest. ‘The character of Reginald Glanville is powerfully 
drawn, His disclosure of the facts that led to his unrelent- 
ing and mysterious pursuit of the murdered Tyrrel, rises 
to a strain of far “higher mood” than any thing in * Vivian 
Grey.” As for the morality of the part he acts, that is of course 
out of the question. We are speaking only of the dramatic 
interest excited by the personage, and the situations in which 
he appears, and we need not say, that to excite that sort of 
interest, a character is all the better of having a few human 
frailties. 

In the “ Disowned,” the author has gone, we think, beyond 
the pitch of his first performance. Not that taken as a whole, 
this Novel is better executed, or even more interesting than Pel- 
ham. Its plot is not so well ordered, and much of the dialogue, 
especially in those parts where his fashionables take the parol, 
is less spirited, But there is more pathos and more power—a 
loftier eloquence in many passages—and every where something 
bolder and more adventurous, both in conception and in style. 
He dwells very little upon the vapid impertinences of which we 
have been speaking—and which are, indeed, the only dull part 
ef the book, except the character of Morris Brown—a_vul- 
gar and intolerable bore. But it is when he transcends the 
boundaries of that narrow and sterile field, and expatiates at 
large amidst all the variety and magnificence of the moral and 
material world, that he puts forth his powers to the greatest 
advantage. He then every where discovers a mind at once 
enriched with poetic imagery, overflowing with a tender sensi- 
bility and the love of beauty and virtue, and disciplined in the pro- 
founder and severer speculations of philosophy. There is a 
vein of deep Platonic musing, running through many of his me- 
ditations, which imparts to them a solemn grandeur and eleva- 
tion. It is true that his style is not always perfect: he is, some- 
times, hyperbolical; he sometimes falls into a mawkish senti- 
mentalism—he is often, in comparison of our classic writers, 
diffuse and feeble—but his diction is, generally, copious and ele- 
gant, and eminently well adapted to give full effect to his pecu- 
liar turn of thought and feeling. : 

But the superiority of this work, as the author himself very 
justly observes in his introduction, mainly consists in “a far 
deeper and more novel delineation of character—scenes of more 
exciting interest and vivid colouring—thoughts less superficially 
expressed—passions more energetically called forth—and, (as 
he adds, with much more diffidence) if not a greater, yet a more 
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pervading and sensible moral tendency than would have been 
compatible with the scheme and design of Pelham.” He has, 
indeed, in these respects, if any thing, overcharged the picture. 
It is a deep tragedy—almost drowning the stage in tears and 
blood. The dramatis persone are killed off one after another, 
without mercy. Two of them are assassinated and four hanged, 
besides many that die in their beds. But there are events in it 
more touching—more thrilling—more terrible than death.— 
Every feeling that can agitate and wring the bosom—the grief 
that leaves the heart desolate, and the burning fever of disap- 
pointment which maddens the brain—the wild energies of a mis- 
directed and fanatical zeal—the fond aspirations, the glowing 
dreams, the life-consuming toil and assiduity of youthful ambi- 
tion, excited only to delude and to destroy utterly—the diaboli- 
cal and remorseless malignity of a fiend in the shape of a hard- 
ened criminal, attempting to orrupt the virtue which he ought 
to have relieved, and at length to ruin because he failed to cor- 
rupt it—the struggles of that virtue against all the instincts of 
nature stimulated and goaded to frenzy by unutterable suffering, 
and those struggles issuing too late, in a worthless victory and 
more embittered anguish—such feelings as these, exhibited in 
striking situations, and managed with unquestionable talent, to 
say no more, could not fail to impart a far graver, deeper and 
intenser interest to the ‘“‘ Disowned”’ than has ever before been 
attempted, or indeed could, by any possibility, be achieved in a 
mere fashionable novel. 

As for the moral tendency of the work, the too obvious dis- 
closure of it, in the Novel before us, is, perhaps, even to be 
reckoned amongst its fanlts. The “heroic virtues,” as a great 
man expresses it, “go at too high a market for humanity,’ 
and it is easy or rather common, in works of fiction, to slide 
into exaggeration in this particular. For instance, we have 
always felt dissatisfied with the heroes of Metastasio and Al- 
fieri on this account. ‘Their conduct is rather too godlike— 
their language, although they say only what they are going 
to do or have done in fact, swells into rhodomontade and ex- 
travagance—they are so very Roman, that they cease to have 
human feelings, or to excite human sympathy. ‘There is noth- 
ing, to be sure, so objectionable as this in Mordaunt’s cha- 
racter ; but we felt, while reading the book, that the thing was 
somewhat overdone. We will remark, however, that it is no 
objection to the instructive and salutary moral tendency of the 
Novel, that it does not distribute what is called “ poetical jus- 
tice” among its chief personages. We have always thought that 
nothing was, at once more fallacious in a philosophical point of 
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view, and more at variance with the analogy of nature and of 
human life, thay such a principle. We have not space to add 
any further remarks of our own upon this subject—but we can- 
not refrain from subjoining those of the author before us, which 
he puts into the mouth of Mordaunt :— 


“*T looked round the world and saw often virtue in rags and vice in 
urple ; the former conduces to happiness it is true, but the happiness 
ies within, and not in externals. I contemned the deceitful folly with 

which writers have termed it poetical justice tov make the good ultimately 
abe in wealth, honour, fortunate love, or successful desires.— 

othing false, even in poetry, can be just. Virtue is not more exempt 
than vice from the ills of fate, but contains within itself, always, an ener- 
gy to resist them, and sometimes an anodyne to soothe. To repay 
your quotation from Tibullus— 


Crura sonant ferro—sed canit inter opus. 


** When in the depths of my soul, I set up that divinity of this nether 
earth, which Brutus never really understood, if, because unsuccessful 
in its efforts, he doubted its existence, I said in the proud prayer with 
which I worshipped it—‘ poverty may humble my lot, but it shall not 
debase thee; temptation may shake my nature, but not the rock on 
which thy temple is based; misfortune may wither all the hopes that 
have blossomed around thy altar, but [ will sacrifice dead leaves when 
the flowers are no more. 'Though all that I have loved, perish—all that 
I have coveted, fade away, I may murmur at fate, but I will have no 
voice but that of homage for thee. Nor while thou smilest upon my 
way, could I exchange with the loftiest and happiest of my foes. * * * 
Vol. ii. p. 100. 


These sentiments might be expressed with more simplicity 
and force (for the style is objectionable), but nothing can be more 
just and philosophical. 

We shall n w proceed to take a cursory notice of some of the 
prominent characters of the Novel. 

We will premise that we were strongly reminded in the course 
of it, of what our author himself calls the ‘‘ Magnificent Fable of 
Melmoth.”* The hero of the ‘ Disowned,” is very much in the 
saine situation with the young Spaniard of the family of Mon- 

ada, whose adventures constitute so prominent a part in Mr. 
Maturin’s Novel. The dreadful temptations of poverty to which 
Mordaunt is exposed, also, have their archetype in the same 
work, and the part which Crawford—only a Melmoth of a less 
unearthly kind—acts, is altogether worthy of an incarnate 
Demon. Although, however, it is probable that the first con- 
ception of the characters and situations was suggested to our 
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author by Mr. Maturin’s book, there is quiteenough in the turn 
which is given to them here—in the manner in which they are 
wrought up and appropriated, to support his claim to a good 
degree of originality in them. 

There is nothing very peculiar about the character of the 
hero. His situation surrounds him with difficulties which he 
successively overcomes, by marvellously lucky coincidences and 
unexpected turns of fortune brought about as such things have 
been used to be from time immemorial—for the heroes of Ro- 
mance. He is cast off by his father, he knows not why, and sent 
away with a thousand pounds in his pocket to seek his fortunes. 
His adventures are very various—but the most important of 
them is his making the acquaintance of a rich batchelor in a very 
out-of-the-way sort of society ata Mr. Copperas’, and after get- 
ting into the good graces of the old gentleman, happening very 
providentially, to save his life when in imminent danger, from 
two desperate burglars. He is immediately taken into favour 
by his grateful patron; a place is procured for him in a diplo- 
matic mission to the Continent, where he spends some years and 
gets into good company ; he returns at length, falls in love with 
a beautiful young lady of noble family, and is, for a little while, 
rather a “lion” in “high life.’ Meanwhile a certain Lord 
Borodaile pays his addresses to Flora, the mistress of Clarence 
Linden, (the Disowned) ; seeks an opportunity to insult the lat- 
ter on the score of bis unknown origin—shoots him in a duel, 
and brings him into such disrepute with the family of the young 
lady, that he is forbidden to enter their doors, and has the addi- 
tional mortification soon to hear that his arrogant rival is to be 
married to his adored ina very short time. That time, of course, 
never comes. Borodaile gets into a fray with a fanatical poli- 
tician of the name of Wolf, which terminates in the death of the 
former, who is precipitated by the enraged democrat, from the 
brow of a steep descent. While Borodaile is on his death-bed, 
Clarence procures conclusive evidence that he is the brother of 
that unfortunate nobleman, and the heir-at-law of his title and 
estates—that his real name is Clinton L’ Estrange—and that he 
was cast off by his father on a suspicion, not conceived it must 
be confessed without very good colour, that the sire de facto 
of young Master Clinton was not, as he ought to have been, the 
sire degure. In short, Clarence or Clinton becomes Earl of 
Ulswater, and makes Flora Ardenne his countess, with the con- 
sent and the blessings of all parties. 

This is a very succinct outline of the plot—but there is (not 
to speak of episode upon episode) an important underplot, far 
more interesting in every point of view than the story of the he- 
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ro’s fortunes. It isa picture of Madame de Staél’s ideal love— 
Pamour dans le marriage—in its holiest purity, its most raptu- 
rous enthusiasm, its most heartfelt fidelity and devotedness— 
a love, which every effort to extinguish it, only inflamed the 
more, and which the very sufferings it led to, seemed to conse- 
crate and sanctify—such a passion as the most exalted na- 
tures only are capable of— such an adoration as is offered up to 
loveliness and virtue, by honourable and true hearts kindling 
with the fervor and chastened by the refinement of a poetical 
and romantic imagination. 

The persons between whom this ill-fated attachment sprung up 
were Algernon Mordaunt and Isabel St. Leger. Their charac- 
ters are pourtrayed as follows :— 


* Algernon Mordaunt was the last son of an old and honourable race, 
which had centuries back numbered princes in its line. His parents 
had had many children, but all (save Algernon the youngest) died in 
their infancy. His mother perished in giving him birth. Constitutional 
infirmity, and the care of mercenary nurses, contributed to render Al- 
gernon a weak and delicate child ; hence came a taste for loneliness and 
a passion for study, and from these sprung on the one hand the fasti- 
diousness and reserve, which render us unamiable, and on the other the 
loftiness of spirit and the kindness of heart, which are the best and ear- 
liest gifts of literature, and more than counterbalance our deficiences in 
the ‘ minor morals’ due to society by their tendency to increase our at- 
tention to the greater ones belonging to mankind. Mr. Mordaunt was 
aman of luxurious habits and gambling propensities: wedded to Lon- 
don, he Jeft the house of his ancestors to moulder in desertion and de- 
eay: but to this home, Algernon was constantly consigned during his 
vacations from school; and its solitude and cheerlessness, joined to a 
disposition naturally melancholy and thoughtful, gave those colours to 
his temper which subsequent events were calculated to deepen, uot ef- 
face. 
“ Truth obliges us to state, despite our partiality to Mordaunt, that 
when he left his school, after a residence of six years, it was with the 
bitter distinction of having been the most unpopular boy in it. Why, 
nobody could exactly explain, for his severest enemics could not accuse 
him of ill-nature, cowardice, or avarice, and these make the three capital 
offences of a school-boy ; but Algernon Mordaunt had alreudy acquired 
the knowledge of himself, and could explain the cause, though with a 
bitter and swelling heart. His ill health, his Jong residence at home, 
his unfriended and almost orphan situation, his early habits of solitude 
and reserve, all these so calculated to make the spirit shrink within it- 
self, made him, on his entrance at school, if not unsocial, appear so :— 
this was the primary reason of his unpopularity ; the second was, that 
he perceived, for he was sensitive (and consequently acute) to the ex- 
treme, the misfortune of his mauner, and in his wish to rectify it, it be- 
came doubly unprepossessing ; to reserve, it now added embarrassment ; 
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to coldness, gloom ; and the pain he felt in addressing or being address- 
ed by another, was naturally and necessarily reciprocal, for the effects, 
of sympathy are no where so wonderful, yet so invisible, as in the man-— 
ners. 

‘* By degrees he shunned the intercourse which had for him nothing 
but distress, and his volatile acquaintance were perhaps the first to set 
him the example. Often in his solitary walks he stopped afar off to 
gaze upon the sports, which none ever solicited him to share; and as 
the shout of laughter and of happy hearts came, peal after peal, upon 
his ear, he turned enviously, yet not malignantly away, with tears, 
which not all his pride could curb, and muttered to himself, ‘ And 
these, these hate me !’ . 

** There are two feelings common to all high or affectionate natures, 
that of extreme susceptibility to opinion, and that of extreme bitterness 
at itsinjustice. ‘These feelings were Mordaunt’s; but the keen edge 
which one blow injures, the repetition blunts ; and, by little and little, 
Algernon became not only accustomed, but, as he persuaded himself, 
indifferent to his want of popularity ; his step grew more lofty, and his 
address more collected, and that which was once diffidence, gradually 
hardened into pride.” Vol. i pp. 49-50. 


** Figure to yourself a small chamber, in a remote wing of a large 
and noble mansion—the walls were covered with sketches, whose ex- 
treme delicacy of outline and colouring told that it was from a female 
hand that they derived their existence: a few shelves filled with books 
supported vases of flowers, whose bright hues and fragrant odours grate- 
fully repaid, while they testified, the attention daily lavished upon them. 
A harp stood neglected at the farther end of the room, and just above 
hung the slender prison of one of those golden wanderers from the Ca- 
nary Isles, which bear to our colder land some of the gentlest music of 
their skies and zephyrs. ‘The window, reaching to the ground, was 
open, and looked through the clusters of jessamine and honeysuckle 
which surrounded the low veranda beyond, upon thick and frequent 
copses of blossoming shrubs, redolent of spring, and sparkling in the 
sunny tears of a May shower, which had only just wept itself away.— 
Embosomed in these little groves lay plots of ‘* prodigal flowers,” con- 
trasted and girdled with the freshest and greenest turf which ever wooed 
the nightly danees of the fairies; and afar off, through one artful open- 
ing, the eye caught the glittering wanderings of water, on whose light 
and smiles the universal happiness of the young year seemed reflected. 

‘But in that chamber, heedless of all around, and cold to the joy with 
which every thing else, equally youthful, beautiful and innocent, seemed 
breathing and inspired, sat a very young and lovely female. Her cheek 
leaned upon her hand, and large tears flowed fast and burningly over 
the small and delicate fingers. ‘The comb that had confined her tresses 
jay at her feet, and the high dress which concealed her swelling breast 
had been loosened, to give vent to the suffocating and indignant throb- 


-bings which had rebelled against its cincture—all appeared to announce 


that bitterness of grief when the mind, as it were, wreaks its scorn upon 
the body in its contempt for external seemings, and to proclaim that the 
present more subdued and softened sorrow had only succeeded to a burst 
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far less quiet and controlled. Wo to those who eat the bread of depen- 
dence—their tears are wrung from the inmost sources of the heart ! 

‘Isabel St. Leger was the only child of a captain in the army, who 
died in her infancy ; her mother had survived him only a few months: 
and to the reluctant care and cold affections of a distant and wealthy 
relation of the same name, the warm hearted and pennyless orphan was 
consigned. Major-General Cornelius St. Leger, whose riches had been 
purchased in India at the price of his constitution, was of a temper as 
hot as his curries, and he wreaked it the more unsparingly on his ward, 
because the superior ill-temper of his maiden sister had prevented his 
giving vent to it upon her. ‘That sister, Miss Diana St. Leger, was a 
meagre gentlewoman of about six feet high ; and her voice was as high 
and as sharp as herself. Long in awe of her brother, she rejoiced at 
heart to find some one whom she had such right and reason to make in 
awe of herself; and, from the age of four to that of seventeen, Isabel 
suffered every insult and every degradation which could be inflicted upon 
her by the tyranny of her two protectors. Her spirit, however, was far 
fiom being broken by the rude shocks it received ; on the contrary, her 
mind, gentleness itself to the kind, rose indignantly against the unjust, 
It was true that the sense of wrong broke not forth audibly ; for, though 
susceptible, Isabel was meek, and her pride was concealed by the out- 
ward softness and feminacy of her temper ; but she stole away from 
those who had wounded her heart, or trampled upon its feelings, and 
nourished with secret but passionate tears the memory of the harshness 
or injustice she had endured.” Vol. i. pp. 72-73. 


As soon as these amiable and tenderhearted personages had 
an inkling of the feelings which Mordaunt entertained for [sabel, 
they of course lost no time in interposing their veto. The result 
is after the usual preliminary negotiations, an elopement and a 
marriage. Ina short time, however, Mordaunt is reduced to 
utter beggary by a law suit, and his next appearance is under 
the assumed name of Glendower, in the capacity of a famishing 
author, dependent upon the caprice of book-sellers for his daily 
bread, and for that of his wife and infant daughter. We present 
here to the reader the following touching picture :— 


“ The writer was alone, and had just paused from his employment: 
he was leaning his face upon one hand, in a thoughtful and earnest 
mood, and the air which came chill, but gentle, from the window, slightly 
stirred the locks from the broad and marked brow, over which they fell 
in thin but graceful waves. Partly owing, perhaps, to the waning light 
of the single lamp, and the lateness of the hour, his cheek seemed very 
pale, and the complete, though contemplative rest of the features, par- 
took greatly of the quiet of habitual sadness, and a little of the languor 
of shaken health ; yet the expression, despite of the proud cast of the 
brow and profile, was rather benevolent than stern or dark in its pen- 
siveness, and the lines spoke more of the wear and harrow of deep 
thought, than the inroads of ill-regulated passion. | 
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“There was a slight tap at the door—the latch was raised, and the 
original of the picture we have described entered the apartment. 

“Time had not been idle with her since that portrait had been taken : 
the round elastic figure had Jost much of its youth and freshness; the 
step, though light, was languid, and in the centre of the fair, smooth 
cheek, which was a little sunken, burned one deep bright spot—fatal 
sign to those who have watched the progress of the most deadly and de- 
ceitful of our national maladies; yet still the form and countenance 
were eminently interesting and lovely ; and though the bloom was gone 
for ever, the beauty which not even death could wholly have despoiled, 
remained to triumph over debility, misfortune and disease. 

** She approached the student, and laid her hand upon his shoulder— 

*** Dearest !’ said he, tenderly yet reproachfully, ‘ yet up, and the hour 
so late, and yourself so weak? Fie, I must learn to scold you.’ 

** * And how,’ answered the intruder, ‘ how could I sleep or rest while 
you are consuming your very life in those thankless labours ?” 

“** By which,’ interrupted the writer, with a faint smile, ‘ we glean 
our scanty subsistence.’ 

“*YVes,’ said the wife (for she held that relation to the student), and 
the tears stood in her eyes, ‘1 know well that every morsel of bread, 
every drop of water is wrung from your very heart’s blood, and I—I am 
the cause of all; but surely you exert yourself too much, more than can 
be requisite. These night damps, this sickly and chilling air, heavy 
with the rank vapours of the coming morning, are not suited to thoughts 
and toils which are alone sufficient to sear your mind and exhaust your 
strength. Come, my own love, to bed: and yet, first, come and look 
upon our child, how sound she sleeps! I have leant over her for the 
last hour, and tried to fancy it was you whom I watched, for she has 
learnt already your smile, and has it even when she sleeps.’ 

** * She has cause to smile,’ said the husband, bitterly. 

“© She has, for she is yours! and even in poverty and humble hopes, 
that is an inheritance which may well teach her pride and joy. Come, 


love, the air is keen, and the damp rises to your forehead—yet stay, till 


I have kissed it away.’ 

*¢ * Mine own love,’ said the student, as he rose and wound his arm 
round the slender waist of his wife: ‘ wrap your shawl closer over your 
bosom, and let us look for one instant upon the night. I cannot sleep 
till I have slaked the fever of my blood; the air hath nothing of cold- 
ness in its breath to me.’ 

** And they walked to the window and looked forth. All was hushed 
and still in the narrow street; the cold gray clouds were hurrying fast 
along the sky, and the stars, weak and waning in their light, gleamed 
forth at rare intervals upon the mute city like the expiring watch-lamps 
of the dead. 

“‘ They leaned out, and spoke not ; but when they looked above upon 
the melancholy heavens, they drew nearer to each other, as if it were 
their natural instinct to do so, whenever the world without seemed dis- 
couraging and sad. 

** At length the student broke the silence ; but his thoughts, which 
were wandering and disjointed, were breathed less to her than vaguely 
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and unconsciously to himself. ‘ Morn breaks—another and another !— 
day upon day !—while we drag on our load like the blind beast which 
knows not when the burthen shall be cast off, and the hour of rest be 
come.’ 

** The woman pressed his hand to her bosom, but made no rejoinder : 
she knew his mood—and the student continued.” Vol. i. pp. 231-233. 


By the interference of a banker of the name of Crauford— 
the Rowland Stevenson of his day—whom Mordaunt had met 
with in his travels on the continent, and mortally offended by 
some aristocratic slight, and who is, besides, bent upon making 
the unfortunate man the instrument of his own villainy in a grand 
scheme of embezzlement and fraud—even this scanty and pre- 
carious resource is soon cut off. Then opens one of those scenes 
so common in *‘ Melmoth.” Crauford tries every art—exhausts 
every topic to persuade the unhappy Mordaunt to accept of re- 
lief at his hands. He tantalizes him while his body is agonizing 
with famine and his mind distracted and desperate, with pros- 
pects of sudden enjoyment and unbounded opulence. But all 
his efforts are vain. Mordaunt endeavours to escape from temp- 
tation by changing his place of residence. He is again discov- 
ered—again, tortured by the same sufferings, he is subjected to 
the same trials—and again triumphs over the arts of his tempt- 
er and hisown despair. At length the measure of his calami- 
ties seems to be filled up. A crisis in his fate is at hand :— 


“ Struggling with want, which hourly grew more imperious and ur- 
nt; wasting his heart on studies which brought fever to his pulse, and 
isappointment to his ambition ; gnawed to the very soul by the morti- 
fications which his poverty gave to his pride; and watching with tear- 
less eyes, but a maddening brain, the slender form of his wife, now 
waxing weaker and fainter, as the canker of disease fastened upon the 
eore of her young but blighted life, there was yet a high, though, alas! 
not constant consolation within him, whenever, from the troubles of this 
dim spot, his thoughts could escape, like birds released from their cage, 
and lose themselves in the might, and lustre, and freedom of their na- 
tive heaven. 

“«* If the wind scatter, or the rock receive,’ thought he, as he looked 
upon his secret and treasured work, ‘these seeds, they were at least 
dispersed by a hand which asked no selfish return, and a heart which 
would have lavished the harvest of its labours upon those who know not 
the husbandman, and trample his hopes into the dust.’ 

“ But by degrees, this comfort of a noble and generous nature, these 
whispers of a vanity, rather to be termed holy than excusable, began to 
send unfrequent and low. The cravings of a more engrossing and 

avy want than those of the mind, came eagerly and rapidly upon him; 
the fair cheek of his infant became pinched and hollow; his wife—(O 
woman ! in ordinary cases, so mere a mortal, how, in the great and rare 
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events of life, dost thou swell into the angel!) his wife conquered nature 
itself by love, and starved herself in silence, and set bread before him 
with a smile, and bade him eat. 

** * But you—you ?’ he would ask inquiringly, and then pause. 

***T have dined, dearest: I want nothing; eat, love, eat.’ 

“* But he eat not. The food robbed from her seemed to him more 
deadly than poison ; and he would rise, and dash his hand to his brow, 
and go forth alone, with nature unsatisfied, to look upon this luxurious 
world, and learn content. 

“It was after such a scene that, one day, he wandered forth into the 
streets, desperate and confused in mind, and fainting with hunger, and 
half insene with fiery and wrong thoughts, which dashed over his barren 
and gloomy soul, and desolated, but conquered not. It was evening: he 
stood (for he had strode on so rapidly, at first, that his strength was 
now exhausted, and he was forced to pause) leaning against the railed 
area of a house, in a lone and unfrequented street. No passenger shared 
the dull and obscure thoroughfare. He stood, literally, in scene as in 
heart, solitary amidst the great city, aud wherever he looked—lo! there 
were none ! 

“* *'T'wo days,’ said he, slowly and faintly, ‘ two days, and bread has 
only once passed my lips; and that was snatched from her—from those 
lips which I have fed with sweet and holy kisses, and from whence my 
sole comfort in this weary life has been drawn. And she—ay, she 
starves—and my child, too. They complain not—they murmur not— 
but they lift up their eyes to me and ask for - Merciful God? thou 
didst make man in benevolence ; thou dost survey this world with a 
pitying and paternal eye—save, comfort, cherish them, and crush me if 
thou wilt.’ 

** At that moment a man darted suddenly from an obscure alley, and 
passed Glendower at full speed; presently came acry and a shout, and 
the rapid trampling of feet, and, in auother moment, the solitude of the 
street grew instinct and massed with life.” Vol. ii. pp. 3-7. 


The crowd at length disperses, and silence and solitude are 
restored. 


* He looked quietly on the still night, and its first watcher among the 
hosts of heaven, and felt semething of balm sink mto bis soul; not, in- 
deed, that vague and delicious calm which, in his boyhood of poesy 
and romance, he had drank in, by green solitudes from the mellow twi- 
light, but a quiet, sad and sober, circling gradually over bis mind, and 
bringing it back from its confused and disordered visions and darkuess, 
to the recollection and reality of his bitter life. 

‘* By degrees the scene he had so imperfectly witnessed, the flight of 
the robber, and the eager pursuit of the mob, grew over him; a dark 
and guilty thought burst upon his mind. 

“*T am aman, like that criminal,’ said he, fiercely. ‘I have nerves, 
sinews, muscles, flesh; I feel hunger, thirst, pain, as acutely ; why 
should I endure more than he can? Perhaps, he has a wife—a child— 
and he saw them starving inch by inch, and he felt that he ought to be 
their protector—and so he sinned. And I—I—can I not sin too for 
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mine? can 1 not dare what the wild beast, and the vulture, and the 
fierce hearts of my brethren dare for their mates and young? One gripe 
of this hand—one cry from this voice—and my board might be heaped 
with plenty, and my child feed, and she smile as she was wont to smile— 
for one night at least.’ 

** And as these thoughts broke upon him, Glendower rose, and with 
a step firm, even in weakness, he strode unconsciously onward. 

‘** A figure appeared; Glendower’s heart beat thick. He slouched his 
hat over his brows, and for one momcnt wrestled with his pride and his 
stern virtue; the virtue conquered, but not the pride; and even the of- 
fice of the suppliant seemed to him less degrading than that of the robber. 
He sprung forward, extended his hands towards the stranger, and cried 
in a sharp voice, the agony of which rung through the long dull street 
with a sudden and echoless sound, ‘ Charity—food !’ 

“The stranger paused—one of the boldest of men in his own line, 
he was as timid as a woman in any other; mistaking the meaning of the 
petitioner, and terrified by the vehemence of his gesture, he said, in a 
trembling tone, as he hastily pulled out bis parse— 

‘** There, there! do not hurt me—take it—take all !’ 

* Glendower knew the voice, as a sound not unfamiliar to him ; his 
pride, that grand principle of human action, which in him, though for 
a moment suppressed, was unextinguishable, returued in full force. 
‘None, thought he, ‘who know me, shall know my full degradation 
also.” And he turned away ; but the stranger, mistaking this motion, 
extended his hand to him, saying, ‘ Take this, my friend—you will 
have no need of force!’ and as he advanced nearer to his supposed as- 
sailant, he beheld, by the pale lamplight, and instantly recognised his 
features. 

** Ah!’ cried he, in astonishment, but internal rejoicing —‘ ah! is it 
you who are thus reduced 

*** You say right, Crauford,’ said Glendower suddenly, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, ‘it is J/ but you are mistaken ;--I am a 
beggar, not a ruffian ! 

“** Good Heaveus !’ answered Crauford ; ‘how fortunate that we 
should meet! Providence watches over us unceasingly! I have long 
sought you in vain. But’-- and here the wayward malignity, some- 
times, though not always, the characteristic of Crauford’s nature, irre- 
sistibly broke out)—‘ but that you, of all men, should suffer so—you, 
proud, susceptible, virtuous beyond human virtue—you, whose fibres 
are as acute as the naked eye—that you should bear this, and wince 
not !’” Vol. ii. pp. 5-7. 


The indefatigable Crauford now returns to the charge more 
vigorously than ever, but is at length, after having approached 
fearfully near to the accomplishment of his purpose, compelled 
to desist in despair. Meanwhile the death of the only son of 
that relative who had deprived Mordaunt of his estate by the 
law-suit, opens to the latter the way to the inheritance of his 
fathers, and he receives a letter from his kinsman, inviting him 
to enter immediately into possession. The bearer of this letter, 
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Mr. Morris Brown—general go-between and commissionaire 
in all negotiations, where the author of ‘‘ The Disowned” 
cannot provide a better messenger—has great difficulty in find- 
ing the miserable hovel to which Mordaunt had slunk to hide 
his wretchedness, and to perish by famine. 


** An old crone, leaning out of an opposite window, with matted hair 
hanging over a begrimed and shrivelled countenance, made answer, 
‘No one,’ she said, in her peculiar dialect, which the digne citoyen 
scarcely comprehended, ‘lived there, or had done so for years ;’ but 
Brown knew better; and while he was asserting the fact, a girl put her 
head out of another hovel, and said that she had sometimes seen, at the 
dusk of the evening, a man leave the house, but whether any one else lived 
in it, she could not tell. Again Mr. Brown sounded an alarm, but no 
answer came forth, and in great fear and trembling he applied violent 
hands to the door ; it required but little force—it gave way—he entered ; 
and, jealous of the entrance of the mob without, reclosed and barred, as 
well as he was able, the shattered door. The house was unnaturally 
large for the neighbourhood, and Brown was in doubt whether first to 
ascend a broken and perilous staircase, or search the rooms below: he 
decided on the latter; he found no one, and with a misgiving heart, 
which nothing but the recollection of the great ‘Turkey carpet could 
have inspired, he ascended the quaking steps. All was silent. But a 
door was unclosed. He entered, and saw the object of his search be- 
fore him. 

** Over a pallet bent a form, on which, though youth seemed withered, 
and even pride broken, the unconquerable soul left somewhat of grace 
and glory, that sustained the beholder’s remembrance of better days—a 
child, in its first infancy, knelt on the nearer side of the bed, with clasped 
hands and vacant eyes that turned towards the intruder, and remained 
rivetted on his steps with a listless and lack-lustre gaze. But Glen- 
dower, or rather Mordaunt, as he bent over the pallet, spoke not, 
moved not; his eyes were rivetted on one object; his heart seemed 
turned into stone, and his veins curdled into ice. Awed and chilled by 
the breathing desolation of the spot, Brown approached, and spoke, he 
scarcely knew what; the habitual nature of his thoughts, which cast 
something ludicrous into his words, doubled as it were, the terror, be- 
cause it took from the exaggeration of the scene. ‘ You are,’ he con- 
cluded his address, ‘the master of Mordaunt Court ;’ and he placed the 
letter in the hands of the person he thus greeted. 

*** Awake, hear me!’ cried Algernon to Isabel, as she lay extended 
on the couch; and the messenger of glad tidings, for the first time 
seeing her countenance, shuddered and knew that he was in the cham- 
ber of death. 

*** Awake, my own, own love! Happy days are in store for us yet; 
our misery is past; you will live, live to bless me in riches, as you have 
done in want.’ 

““ Isabel raised her eyes to his, and a smile, sweet, comforting, and 
full of love, passed the lips which were about to close for ever. ‘ Thank 
Heaven,’ she murmured, ‘for your dear sake. It is pleasant to die 
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now, and thus!’ and she placed the hand that was clasped in her re- 
laxing and wan fingers, within the bosom which had been, for an- 

ished and hopeless years, his asylum and refuge, and which now, 
when fortune changed, as if it had only breathed as a comfort to his 
afflictions, was, for the first time, and for ever, to be cold, cold even to 
him. 
*** You will live—you will live,’ cried Mordaunt, in wild and incredu- 
lous despair—‘ in mercy live! You, who have been my angel of hope, 
do not, O God, O God! do not desert me now!’ 

“ But that faithful and loving heart was already deaf to his voice, 
and the film grew. darkening and rapidly over the eye, which still, with 
undying fondness, sought him out through the shade and agony of 
death. Sense and consciousness were gone, and dim and confused 
images whirled round the soul, struggling a little moment before they 
sunk into the depth and silence where the past lies buried. But still 
mindful of him, and grasping, as it were, at his remembrance, she 
clasped closer and closer, the icy hand which she held, to her breast. 
* Your hand is cold, dearest—it is cold,’ said she, faintly, ‘ but I will 
warm it here!’ And so her spirit passed away, and Mordaunt felt 
afterwards, in a lone and surviving pilgrimage, that her last thought had 
been kindness to him, and her last act had spoken a forgetfulness even 
of death, in the cares and devotion of love.” Vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 


Mordaunt now retires once more from the world, into a re- 
treat endeared and consecrated to him by the most touching 
recollections, to brood over the memory of his blighted love, and 
to cherish and revive the virtues of his lost Isabel, in an infant 
daughter, who had inherited all the beauty and the loveliness, 
as she bore the name of her mother. It was a considerable 
period after he had been established at his country-seat, that 
Clarence paid him a visit there. 


** When Clarence rung at the ivy-covered porch, and made inquiry 
for Mordaunt, he was informed that the latter was in the park, by the 
river, where most of his hours, during the day-time, were spent. 

*** Shall I send to acquaint him that you are come, Sir?’ said the 
servant. 

*** No,’ answered Clarence, ‘I will leave my horse to one of the 

ooms, and stroll down the river in search of your master.’ 

** Suiting the action to the word, he dismounted, consigned his steed 
to the palefrenier, and, following the direction indicated to him, bent 
his way to the ‘ river.’ 

** As he descended the hill, the brook (for it did not deserve, though 
it received a higher name,) opened enchantingly upon his view. Amidst . 
the fragrant reed and the wild flower still sweet, though fading, and 
tufts of tedded grass, all of which, when crushed beneath the foot, sent 
a mingled tribute, copia narium, to its sparkling waves, the wild stream 
took its gladsome course, now contracted by gloomy firs, which, bending 
over the water, cast somewhat of their own sadness upon its surface— 
now glancing forth from the shade, as it ‘broke into dimples and 
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laughed in the sun’—now washing the gnarled and spreading roots of 
some lonely ash, which, hanging over it still and droopingly, seemed, 
the hermit of the scene, to moralize on its noisy and various wander- 
ings—now winding round the hill, and losing itself at last amidst thick 
copses, where day did never more than wink and glimmer—and where, 
at night, its waters, brawling on their stony channel, seemed like a 
spirit’s wail, and harmonized well with the scream of the gray owl, 
wheeling from her dim retreat, or the moaning and rare sound of some 
solitary deer. 

** As Clarence’s eye roved admiringly over the scene before him, it 
dwelt at last upon a small building, situated on the widest part of the 
opposite bank: it was entirely overgrown with ivy, and the outline 
only remained to show the gothic antiquity of the architecture. It was 
a single square tower, built none knew when or wherefore, and, conse- 
quently, the spot of many vagrant guesses and wild legends among the 
surrounding gossips. On approaching yet nearer, he perceived, alone 
and seated on a little mound beside the tower, the object of his search. 

* Mordaunt was gazing with vacant yet earnest eye upon the waters 
beneath ; and so intent was either his mood or look, that he was un- 
aware of Clarence’s approach. ‘Tears fast and large were rolling from 
those haughty eyes, which, men who sunk from their indifferent glance, 
little deemed were capable of such weak and feminine emotion. Far, 
far through the aching void of time were the thoughts of the reft and 
solitary mourner; they were dwelling, in all the vivid and keen inten- 
sity of grief which dies not, upon the day when, about that hour and on 
that spot, he sate, with Isabel’s young cheek upon his bosom, and 
listened to a voice which was now only for his dreams. He recalled 
the moment when the fatal letter, charged with change and poverty, 
was given to him, and the pang which had rent his heart as he looked 
around upon a scene which spring had just then breathed, and which 
he was about to leave to a fresh summer and a new lord; and then, 
that deep, fond, half-fearful gaze with which Isabel had met his eye, 
and the feeling, proud even in its melancholy, with which he had drawn 
towards his breast all that earth had now for him, and thanked God in 
his heart of hearts that she was spared. 

*«* And I am once more master,’ thought he, ‘not only of all I then 
held, but all which my wealthier forefathers possessed. But she who 
was the sharer of my sorrows and want—oh, where is she? rather, 
ah! rather a hundred feld that her hand was still clasped in mine, 
and her spirit supporting me through poverty and trial, and her soft 
voice murmuring the comfort that steals away care, than to be thus 
heaped with wealth and honour, and alone—alone, where never more 
can come love, or hope, or the yearnings of affection, or the sweet ful- 
ness of a heart that seems fathomless in its tenderness, yet overflows ! 
Had my lot, when she left me, been still the steepings of bitterness, the 
stings of penury, the moody silence of hope, the damp and chill of sun- 
less and aidless years, which rust the very iron of the soul away; had 
my lot been thus, as it had been, I could have borne her death, I could 
have looked upon her grave, and wept not—nay, I could have com- 
forted my own struggles with the memory of her escape; but thus, at 
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the very moment of prosperity, to leave the altered and promising 
earth, ‘to house with darkness and with death ;’ no little gleam of sun- 
shine, no brief recompense for the agonizing past, no momentary respite 
between tears and the tomb. Oh, Heaven! what—what avail is a 
wealth which comes too late, when she who could alone have made 
wealth, bliss, is dust; and the light that should have gilded many and 
happy days, flings only a wearying and ghastly glare upon the tomb?’ ” 
Vol. ii. pp. 78-80. , 


He devotes himself in this solitude more than ever to the 
study of philosophy, not only as the charm of a contemplative 
life, but as the best discipline for active pursuits—becomes a 
member of Parliament of great weight and consideration, and 
is at length murdered by the republican Wolfe, who mistakes iim 
for one of his Majesty’s ministers. 

From this summary of the part of the fable relating to the 
fortunes of Mordaunt, we think our readers will agree with us, 
that it abounds in striking situation and pathetic incident, and 
from the specimens of the author’s style that have been submit- 
ted to them, that his execution upon the whole, is not unworthy 
of so interesting a design. The best portions of it decidedly, are 
those in which the ineffable affection of those devoted beings for 
one another, and especially the deep romantic and adoring love 
of the philosophic and imaginative Mordaunt, are pourtrayed— 
in these, we have no hesitation in saying, that the author has 
been perfectly successful. In parts wherein the subject itself 
was less inviting—in those especially, in which it was revolting 
and disgustful, as in some of the interviews with Crauford, he 
does not appear to us to have done by any means so well. The 
character of this man himself is at once outré and common- 
place—it is a disagreeable jumble of contrary qualities. He 
has the mischievous malignity of Mephistopheles or Me!lmoth, 
without their supernatural attributes, and talks of his vast pro- 
jects and his towering ambition in the bourgeois tone of Lombard 
street and the "Change. Nothing makes a character, which is 
out of nature, go down at all, but extraordinary power displayed 
in the delineation of it. ‘This is the case of the Meg Merrilies of 
Walter Scott, of Caliban and the Weird Sisters; it is even 
true of that singular, but powerful production, so often men- 
tioned in this article, Melmoth the Wanderer. But we are not 
satisfied with ‘‘The Disowned,” in this particular. For the 
expression of dark and malignant energies merely, there is 
nothing in this novel to be compared with the portraiture of 
Glanville in ‘ Pelham,’ and especially to his ‘confession,’ except 
it be the character of Wolfe, to which we shall presently advert. 
Another exception that we take to the part of the work is, that 
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Mordaunt is too metaphysical—too often, ‘deep contempla- 

tive.” Our objection is not to the thing itself, which is very 

pretty, but only to the excess of it, which makes many pages of 
the work prosy and heavy, in spite of the deep interest we learn 

to feel in every thing relating to that very interesting personage. 

The following may be taken as a favourable specimen of these 

effusions, in which, from our own “love of holy musing,” we— 
confess that, whatever may be its faults, we think there is, after 

all, a certain sweet and soothing melancholy :— 


“Fondly and full of thought Mordaunt surveyed the scene before 
him. ‘ Beautiful Night!" said he. ‘ What are the day and gaudy sun 
tothee! Stars, shade, stillness, it is in you that the heart hoards its 
dearest and holiest treasures of memory and thought! With you they 
are dormant through the common and garish day—with you they awa- 
ken to consecrate the hour when nothing is around us but our dreams ! 
Oh, that in the madness of those dreams there was more a method. 
Weare told that the mind has worked out, from its strong and breathing 
fancies, shapes which do picture the dead, so that it has been deceived 
by its own phantasma, and clasped the visions of the overbeated brain 
for the very substance of a fearful truth; and hence have been traced 
to a natural origin, the forms and spectral things which the living have 
deemed shadows from the grave !’ 

** * But if it be thus, wherefore come not even those mockeries of our 
senses unto me? Have not my thoughts for ever and for ever sate 
brooding upon the teeming and fertile past, and dreamt, to delirium, over 
all that time and the harsh tomb have snatched from my grasp’ Have 
[ not called unto the wandering air, and the mystic night! Have I not 
for days made myself exempt from nature’s food, and fasted upon fiery 
hopes and unearthly desires? Have I not held vigil upon vigil till the 
eye seemed parched and shrivelling from the unnatural want of the 
dews of sleep? And then, when the soul was literally wearing itself 
away from this shroud of flesh, and so growing fit for a kindred com- 
mune, have I not invoked, and prayed, and knelt, and sent a voice of 
agony and wo unto the land of spirits, and heard no echo in return !— 
none! All—even thy love, my lost, my unforgotten—thy love, which 
once seemed to me eternal—all was silence, darkness, death! My heart 
looked from this world unto the world of dreams, and in vain: there, 
as here, a pilgrim in a peopleless desert, girt with a heavy and burning 
air, and sinking beneath the palpable weight, and dread, and horror of 
an eternal loneliness !” 

“ * But this is more than idle—Beautiful Night! with thy balm and 
softness, and thy maternal love, spreading over this troubled earth with 
a deep and still sanctity—and you, fresh-breathing winds, and fragrant 
herbs and grass, and matted trees, which the sun never pierces, and 
where a vague spirit moving calls, as a tribute, tenderness from medi- 
tation, and poetry from thought—forgive me, for I have wronged you. 
It is from you that the dead speak, and their whispered and sweet voices 
have tidings of consolation and joy—it is you, and the murmur of the 
waters, and the humming stillness of noon, and the melodious stars, 
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which have tones for the heart, not ear, and whatever in the living lyres 
of the universe have harmony and intelligence—it is you, all of you, 
that are the organs of a love which has only escaped from clay to blend 
itself with the great elements, and become with them, creating and uni- 
versal! O beautiful and soothing mystery of nature, that while the 
spirit quits the earth, the robes which on earth it wore, remain to hallow 
this world to the survivors ! remain not only to moulder and decay, but 
to revive, to remingle with the life around, and to give, even in the im- 
perishability of matter, a type of the immortal essence of the soul !’” 
Vol. ii. pp. 161-163. 


Among the subordinate characters of the novel, there are 
three particularly entitled to the reader’s attention. ‘These are, 
Talbot, as described by himself in the ‘History of the Vain 
Man,” (vol. i. p. 128)—Warner, or the “ Ambitious Artist” — 
and Wolfe, the stern, fanatical republican, and radical reformer 
of that time. 

Talbot’s account of himself is extremely spirited and charac- 
teristic—and bating a little extravagance in what relates to his 
boyish days, is unquestionably a picture not less just than lively 
of the contradictions and absurdities of a morbid vanity. Let it 
not be said that his barbarous treatment of a woman, whose 
grace he had been at so much pains to win, is unnatural or ex- 
aggerated. No man, we are persuaded, who has any know- 
ledge of the world or of the human heart, will think so. The 
maxim of La Rochefocault is indubitably true—ZI/ n’y a point de 
passion ot l’ amour de soi-méme regne si puissamment que dans l’a- 
mour. Let any one who doubts this, only be at the pains of ana- 
lyzing the nature and origin of jealousy, and especially its effect 
(so well understood by coquettes,) when mingled even in the 
smallest quantities with the tender passion, to keep it seething 
and effervescing in an almost preternatural degree. In a word, 
it is the hardest thing in the world, even for the most experienced 
conoscenti, to discriminate between the effects of self-love and 
and of love in a liaison of the sort. 

The character of poor Warner is a striking, and to us, a 
novel conception. He is a young artist, devoured and consumed 
with the love of fame. Man delights him not, nor woman 
neither. The honours, the riches of the world, are dross to 
him. He lives only in the future—he “ paints for posterity” —he 
thirsts and pants after immortality, as the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks. He would make any worldly sacrifice, and count 
it nothing, so it enabled him to produce a master-piece. At 
length, he conceived the plan of an historical picture—the sub- 
ject was to be the trial of Charles I. in Westminster Hall. The 
glowing images crowd into his mind, like airy spirits about the 
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wand of an enchanter—they disturb his sleep, they haunt his 
dreams, they visit him as in a vision by day, and people his soli- 
tude with an ideal train. Perpetually engaged in his all-en- 
grossing and too pleasing task, the work grows apace. It be- 
comes that one absorbing passion—that single, predominant 
idea so long dwelt upon until the mind confounds it with reality, 
which causes or constitutes madness. At length it is finished, 
and, in the fondness and confidence of youthful ambition, the 
poor artist contrives to get the opinion of a connoisseur, (Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) upon its merits. ‘That opinion was unfavour- 
able—the veteran thought the young aspirant not without talent, 
but altogether without the discipline and judgment necessary to 
its success—the picture he condemned to the flames. ‘The un- 
expected shock is too much for the sensitive and melancholy 
mind of Warner, wrought up into a fever of delirious emotion, 
by the hopes which he had so long and so vainly cherished—by 
the confident persuasion which he had felt but a moment before, 
that his success was infallible, and those immortal garlands,” — 
the reward and the crown of genius—already blooming for his 
brow. His despair is madness—‘ madness laughing in its 
ireful mood” at what were once its dearest illusions. His in- 
terest in all things ceases—his enthusiasm is succeeded by Jan- 
guor and dejection—his health rapidly decays—a hectic flush 
upon the cheek reveals the slow fever which is consuming his 
vitals. He is enabled by the assistance of friends to make a 
pilgrimage to Italy—but neither the balmy climate, nor the 
master-pieces of the art, which now engross his attention, and 
even awaken his fatal talent once more, nor the tranquillity of 
his feelings, which resignation to his disappointments, and the 
healing influences of time seemed at length to have restored— 
availed him anything. He dies at Rome. Such is the outline of 
the picture—which is filled up in a highly interesting and even 
forcible manner, though we feel that there is occasionally some- 
thing frigid and exaggerated in the style. 

Perhaps, however, the most vigorously executed, if not the 
most original in the conception, is the character of Wolfe—a 
madman of a different, and at the supposed period of these events, 
afar more common kind. He is a man of powerful but undis- 
ciplined understanding and strong passions, who is become an 
enthusiast of liberty. But we will let him speak for bimself:— 


‘“* * You consider then, Sir, that these are times in which liberty is at- 


tacked,’ said Clarence. 

** Attacked !’ repeated Wolfe — attacked !’ and then suddenly sinking 
his voice into a sort of sneer—‘ why, since the event which this painting 
is designed to commemorate—I know not if we have ever had one soli- 
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tary gleam of liberty break along the great chaos of jarring prejudice and 
barbarous law which we term, forsooth, a glorious constitution. Liberty 
attacked! no, boy—but it is a time when liberty may be gained.’ 

“ Perfectly unacquainted with the excited polities of the day, or the 
growing aud mighty spirit which then stirred through the minds of men, 
Clarence remained silent; but his evident attention flattered the fierce 
republican, and he proceeded. 

*** Ay,’ he said slowly, and as if drinking in a deep and stern joy 
from his conviction in the truth of the words he uttered—* Ay—I have 
wandered over the face of the earth, and I have warmed my soul at the 
fires which lay hidden under its quiet surface; I have been in the city 
and the desert—the herded and banded crimes of the old world, and the 
scattered, but bold hearts which are found among the mountains and 
morasses of the new; and in either I have beheld that seed sown, which, 
from a mustard grain, too scanty for a bird’s beak, shall grow up to be 
a shelter and a home forthe whole family of man. I have looked upon 
the thrones of kings, and Jo, the anointed ones were in purple and fes- 
tive pomp; and I looked beneath the thrones, and I saw Want and 
Hunger, and despairing wrath gnawing the foundations away. I have 
stood in the streets of that great city, where Mirth seems to hold an eter- 
nal jubilee, and beheld the noble riot, while the peasant starved; and 
the priest build altars to Mammon, piled from the earnings of groaning 
Labour, and cemented with blood and tears. But I looked farther, and 
saw in the rear, chains sharpened into swords, misery ripening into jus- 
tice, and famine darkening into revenge; and I laughed as I beheld, for 
I knew that the day of the oppressed was at hand.’ 

** Somewhat awed by the prophetic tone, though revolted by what 
seemed to him the novelty and the fierceness of the sentiments of the re- 
publican, Clarence, after a brief pause, said— 

*** And what of our own country ?” 

** Wolfe’s brow darkened. ‘'The oppression here,’ said he, ‘ has not 
been so weighty, therefore the re-action will be less strong ; the parties 
are more blended, therefore their separation will be more arduous ; the 
extortion is less strained, therefore the endurance will be more meek ; 
but soon or late the struggle must come: bloody will it be, if the strife 
be even ; gentle and lasting, if the people predominate.’ ” Vol. i. pp. 101, 
102. 


A scene which afterwards occurs between him and the haugh- 


ty Lord Borodaile, displays, still more strikingly, the terrible 
energies of this téte volcanique. 


“* With a motion, a little rude and very contemptuous, the passenger 
attempted to put Wolfe aside and win his path. Little did he know of 
the unyielding nature he had to do with ; the next instant, the republi- 
can with a strong hand, forced him from the pavement into the very ken- 
nel, and silently and coldly continued his way. 

“The wrath of the discomfited passenger was vehemently kindled. 

*** Insolent dog!’ cried he in a loud and arrogant tone, ‘ your base- 
ness is your protection.” Wolfe turned rapidly, and made but two 
strides before he was once more by the side of his defeated opponent. 
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“** What were you pleased to observe?’ said he, in his low, deep, 
hoarse voice. 

‘Clarence stopped. There will be mischief done here, thought he, 
as he called to mind the stern temper of the republican. 

‘* « Merely,’ said the other, struggling with his rage, ‘ that it is not for 
men of my rank to avenge the insults offered us by those of yours ?” 

“* Your rank,’ said Wolfe, bitterly retorting the contempt of the 
stranger, in a tone of the loftiest disdain ; ‘ your rank, poor changeling ! 
And what are you, that you should lord it over me? Are your limbs 
stronger? your muscles firmer? your proportions juster? or, if you dis- 
claim physical comparisons, are your mental faculties of a higher order 
than his who now mocks at your pretensions, and challenges you to 
provethem? Are the treasures of science expanded to your view? Are 
you lord of the elysium of poetry, or the thunderbolts of eloquence 1— 
Have you wit to illumine, or judgment to combine, or energy to control ? 
or are you, what in reality you appear, dwindled and stunted in the fair 
size and sinews of manhood—overbearing, yet impotent—tyrannical, 
yet ridiculous? Fool! fool!—({and here Wolfe’s voice rose, and his 
dark countenance changed its expression of mockery into fierceness)— 

home, and revenge yourself on your slaves, for the reproof you have 

rawn down upon yourself! Go!—goad! gall! trample—the more 
ou grind your minions now, the more terrible will be their retribution 
reafter ; excite them beyond endurance, with your weak and frivolous 
despotisms, the debauched and hideous abortions of a sickly and unna- 
tural state of civilization! Go! every insult, every oppression, you 
heap on those whom God has subjected to your hand, but accelerates 
the day of their emancipation—but files away, link by link, the iron of 
their bondage—but sharpens the sword of justice, which, in the first 
wrath of an incensed and awakened people, becomes also for their con- 
quered oppressors the weapon of revenge !” 

** The republican ceased, and pushing the stranger aside, turned slowly 
away. But this last insult enraged the passenger (who, during the 
whole of the reformer’s harangue, had been almost foaming with pas- 
sion) beyond all prudence. Before Wolfe had proceeded two paces, he 
muttered a desperate, but brief oath, and struck the reformer with a 
strength so much beyond what his slight and small figure appeared to 
possess, that the powerful and gaunt frame of Wolfe recoiled backward 
several steps, and had it not been for the iron railing of the neighbouring 
area, would have fallen to the ground. 

‘“* Clarence pressed forward ; the face of the rash aggressor was turn- 
ed towards him; the features were Lord Borodaile’s. He had scarcel 
time to make this discovery, before Wolfe had recovered himself. Wi 
a wild and savage cry, rather than exclamation, he threw himself upon 
his antagonist, twined his sinewy arms round the frame of the strug- 
gling but powerless nobleman, raised him in the air, with the easy 
strength of a man lifting a child, held him aloof for one moment, with a 
bitter and scornful laugh of wrathful derision, and then dashed him to 
the ground, and, planting his foot upon Borodaile’s breast, said— 

** * So shall it be with all of you: there shall be but one instant be- 
tween your last offence and your first but final debasement. Lie there ; 
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itis your proper place! By the only law which you yourself acknow- 
ledge, the law which gives the right divine to the strongest, if you stir 
limb or muscle, I will crush the breath from your body.’ 

* But Clarence was now by the side of Wolfe, a new and more pow- 
erful opponent. 

*** Look you,’ said he: ‘ you have received an insult, and you have 
done yourself justice. I condemn the offence, and quarrel not with you 
for the punishment; but that punishment is now past, remove your foot, 
or—’ 

“* What? shouted Wolfe, fiercely, every vein in his countenance 
swelling, and his lurid and vindictive eye, from its black and shaggy 
brow, flashing with the released fire of long-pent and cherished pas- 
sions. 

* « Or,’ answered Clarence, calmly, ‘I will hinder you from commit- 
ting murder.’ 

* At that instant, the watchman’s voice was heard, and the night’s 
guardian himself was seen hastening from the far end of the street, to- 
wards the place of contest. Whether this circumstance, or Clarence’s 
answer, somewhat changed the current of the republican’s thoughts, or 
whether his auger, suddenly raised, was now as suddenly subsiding, we 
know not: but he slowly and deliberately moved his foot from the breast 
of his baffled foe, and, bending down, seemed endeavouring to ascertain 
the mischief he had done. Lord Borodaile was perfectly insensible.” 
Vol. i. pp. 206-208. 


After “giving the word” and ‘‘testifying’’ much for “ the 
good old cause,”’ both in public and in private, to very little pur- 
pose, among a sinful and perverse generation—for it was only 
in France that the age of reason was come, and all the blessings 
of the political millenium were, of course, reserved for that fa- 
vored land—Wolfe determined to make short work of his re- 
forms, by assassinating, at once, two of the obnoxious ministers. 
He accordingly lies in wait for them—but mistaking our heroes, 
Clarence and Mordaunt, for them, unfortunately kills the latter, 
and is hanged for the misplaced homicide on the same gallows 
with Crauford and his clerk Bradly, convicted at last of their 
fraudulent practices. 

The scenes in the encampment of the Gipseys, and the cha- 
racter of King Cole, are very well done—as is also the descrip- 
tion of the high life below stairs at ‘Copperas’ Bower.” 

The fashionable tittle tattle is rather stupid—at least it is not 
so good asthe same thing in Pelham. We found the St. Georges 
and the Aspedens and the Quintowns, all great bores—as also 
the Trollolops, the Calythorps and the Findlaters. We had al- 
most forgot to mention that we are introduced into one of those 
famous circles in which Burke and Beuclere, and Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and Garrick figured in the last century—but the au- 
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thor has not made much of it ; as, indeed, what author could ? 
or what fiction come up to the naked truth as it is revealed in 
the invaluable Omnium Gatherum of that first of biographers 
and of boobies, the incomparable Bozzy ? 

We have hitherto made our quotations exclusively with a view 
to our reader’s edification. We shall be indulged, therefore, in 
adding but a single one for the gratification of our own peculiar 
taste. It is a panegyric upon supper, executed with great spi- 
rit, and altogether con amore. It may be accepted, though a 
little out of place, as a sort of doxology to our article on M. 
Ude’s book. It came over our own souls with a most refreshing 
and balmy unction—“ like a steam of rich distilled perfumes.” 
We think nothing comparable to suppers—petits soupers arrayed 
in all their appropriate charms of delicate wit, delicate wines, 
and delicate viands. We are so enthusiastic on the subject, 
that we have often wondered why, in the never-ending contro- 
versy about the comparative merits of the ancients and the mo- 
derns, no champion of the former has thought of urging it as 
an unanswerable proof of their superiority that their principal 
meal was supper e0 nomine. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
our dinners by candle-light are much the same thing—but we 
humbly conceive net—no more than a “fashionable” man’s re- 
sidence in what he is pleased to nickname a “ cottage,”’ makes 
him taste the pleasures of a true “ Cotter’s Saturday night.”— 
But we must Ict our author say the rest, for to do any thing like 
justice to our own feelings, upon this subject, would require a 
separate article. 


‘“‘ That was the age of suppers! Happy age! Meal of ease and mirth ; 
when Wine and Night lit the lamp of Wit! O, what precious things 
were said and looked at those banquets ofthe soul! There, epicurism 
was in the lip as well as the palate, and one had humour for a hors d’ 
euvre and repartee for an entremet. In dinner, there is something too 
pompous, too formal, too exigent of attention, for the delicacies and levi- 
ties of persiflage. One’s intellectual appetite, like the physical, is coarse, 
but dull. At dinner, one is fit only for eating, after dinner only for po- 
litics. But supper wasa glorious relic of the ancients. 

‘*‘ The bustle of the day had thoroughly wound up the spirit, and every 
stroke upon the dial plate of wit, was true to the genius of the hour.— 
The wallet of diurnal anecdote was full, and craved unloading. The 
great meal—that vulgar first love of the appetite—was over, and one 
uow only flattered it into coquetting with another. The mind, disen- 
gaged and free, was no longer absorbed in a salmi, or burthened with a 
joint. The gourmand carried the uicety of his physical perception to 
his moral, and applauded a bon mot instead of a bonne bouche. 

“ Then too one had no necessity to keepa reserve of thought for the 
after evening ; supper was the final consummation, the glorious funeral 
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pyre of day. One could be merry till bedtime without an interregnum. 
Nay, if in the ardour of convivialism, one did—we merely hint at the 
possibility of such an event—if one did exceed the narrow limits of strict 
ebriety, and open the heart with a ruby key, one had nothing to dread 
from the cold, or what is worse, the warm looks of ladies in the drawing- 
room ; no fear that an imprudent word, in the amatory fondness of the 
fermented blood, might expose one to matrimony and settlements.— 
There was no tame trite medium of propriety and suppressed confi- 
deuce, no bridge from board to bed, over which a false step (and your 
wine cup is a marvellous corruptor of ambulatory rectitude) might pre- 
cipitate into an irrecoverable abyss of perilous communication or un- 
wholesome truth. One’s pillow became at once the legitimate and 
natural bourne to “ the overheated brain ; and the generous rashness of 
the ceenatorial reveller was not damped by untimeous caution or igno- 
ble calculation. 

** But ‘ we have changed all that now:’ Sobriety has become the suc- 
cessor of suppers; the great ocean of moral encroachment has not left 
us one little island of refuge. Miserable supper lovers that we are, like 
the native Indians of America, a scattered and daily disappearing race, 
we wander among strange customs, and behold the innovating and in- 
vading Dinner, spread gradually over the very space of time, in which 
the majesty of Supper once reigned undisputed and supreme !”’ Vol. i. 
pp. 111, 112. 


For the “Tales of the Great St. Bernard,” we find that we 
have left ourselves quite too little space. They are said to be 
by the author of ‘Salathiel,’ and will certainly increase his repu- 
tation. In point of style, for example, they are very superior to 
the more elaborate work which we have just been reviewing— 
there is far more spirit, simplicity and force in Mr. Croly’s com- 
position—in short, itis a nearer approach to the perfect propri- 
ety and chastened elegance of our classical authors. 

The two volumes contain eight tales of various character and 
exteut—though the second, entitled “ Hebe,” is almost as long 
as all the rest put together. 

These tales come up somewhat after the manner of those in 
Bo eacio’s Decamerone. A number of travellers casually meet 
at the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, where they are detained, 
although it was the belle saison, by one of those sudden changes 
in the atmosphere, so common in the fitful climate of the Alps. 
Our traveller had entered it on ‘a day made in the prodigality 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of the hills 
were interspersed with stripes of verdure that had seen the light 
for the first time within memory.” The bee (the surest har- 
binger of summer, says the book) was roaming and humming 
away among the thistle-down and mosses, which even an Alpine 
frost could not kill-—and the soft gales from the mountains 
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seemed to breathe the voluptuous fragrance of Italy. But he 
had not been two hours under the roof of the Hospice, before 
the whole face of nature was changed. A violent storm of wind 
hurled down upon the convent a tremendous avalanche from the 
sides of Mount Velan. ‘The sun was blotted out of the hea- 
vens; snow in every shape that it could be flung into by the 
most furious wind, whirlpool, drift and hill, flashed and swept 
along. Before evening it was fourteen feet high before the 
Hospice.” 

The following description of the interior and inmates of that 
venerable asylum during the tempest, can scarcely fail to be 
interesting to our readers :— 


* As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and I listened with 
anxiety to the cries and noises that announced the danger of travellers 
surprised in the storm. The fineness of the season had tempted many 
to cross the mountain without much precaution against the change, and 
the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking of the dogs as the strangers 
arrived, kept me long awake. By morning the convent was full; the 
world was turned to universal snow; the monks came down girded for 
their winter excursions ; the domestics were busy equipping the dogs ; 
fires blazed, cauldrons smoked ; every stranger was pelissed and furred 
up tw the chin, and the whole scene might have passed for a Lapland 
carnival. But the Hospice is provided for such casualties; and after a 
little unavoidable tumult, all its new inhabitants were attended to with 
much more than the civility of a continental inn, and with infinitely less 
than its discomfort. The gentlemen adjourned to the reading-room, where 
they found books and papers, which probably seldom passed the Italian 
frontier. The ladies turned over the port-folios of prints, many of 
which are the donations of strangers who had been indebted to the hos- 
pitality of the place; or amused themselves at the piano in the drawing- 
room, for music is there above the flight of the lark ; or pored over the 
shelves to plunge their souls in some “ flattering tale” of hope and love, 
orange groves, and chevaliers plumed, capped, and guitarred into irre- 
sistible captivation. The scientific manipulated the ingenious collection 
of the mountain minerals made by the brotherhood. Half a dozen 
herbals from the adjoining regions lay open for the botanist; a finely 
bound and decorated album, that owed obligations to every art but the 
art of poetry, lay open for the pleasantries, the memorials, and the won- 
derings of every body ; and for those who loved sleep best there were 
eighty beds.” Vol. i. pp. 8-9. 


Every thing went on very well for a few days—but the storm 
obstinately continued to rage, an antedated winter seemed to 
have set in, and the sojourners of the Hospice of the Great. St. 
Bernard began to suffer from a plague, against which its hospi- 
table walls afforded as little protection, as if they had been 
those of a palace. ‘To relieve himself from the ennui which all 
felt, our traveller sought the acquaintance of an English gentle- 
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man of his own school, who, in the course of their conversation, 
told him the “Squire’s Tale,” to illustrate the ‘* Woes of 
Wealth.” 

This is the first, and in our opinion, the best of the series. It 
bears a strong resemblance to the Vicar of Wakefield, and is 
not alogether unworthy to be mentioned in connexion with that 
charming novel, not only for the general drift and structure of 
the fable, but for the simplicity of its style, the candour and 
bonhommie with which the hero tells his story, and a certain 
sly and quiet humour that pervades it throughout. 

The gentleman begins by informing our traveller that ‘ he 
had run away from England, not through taste, but through 
absolute compulsion. He was too lucky, too important, and 
too rich to be able to live at home—so that he was come abroud 
to be nobody, to be good for nothing, and to be happy.” He 
had been bred to the bar, and practised in Westminster Hall 
for some years, ‘“‘with what was considered a remarkable suc- 
cess in the profession.” ‘That is to say, when he was of no 
more than five years standing at the bar, he was “neither in debt 
nor in despair,” and was actually able by the sheer profits of his 
practice, to indulge himself in the luxury of a new wig and 
gown. Such rare good fortune naturally excited a great deal 
of sensation of one sort or other, and the future honours of the 
lucky novice were predicted with confidence by the experienced, 
and fully anticipated by himself. ‘There is too much reason to 
suspect, however, that he never had at bottom any very sincere 
love for that captivating profession ; else he had not been in- 
duced to abandon it on such slight grounds, and betake himself 
to obscurity and five hundred a year in the country. The rea- 
sons he gives for foregoing all his high hopes at the very moment 
when “the tide which taken at the flood leads on to fortune,” 
was setting so strongly in his favour, are briefly summed up as 
follows :— 


‘In the same midsummer circuit when I saw six king’s counsel and 
two judges give way to the respective demands of gout, dropsy and 
asthma, the natural fruit of success in their trade, I was seized at Lin- 
coln by the fen-fever, which, after chaining me to my bed for six months, 
left me in such a state of debility that, on taking the advice of my 
pillow against the advice of all ‘my friends,’ I abandoned the hope of 
ever dying lord chancellor. 

“ The law had, however, taught me one thing, that every man who 
will take the trouble of judging for himself, is the best judge of his own 
affairs. It taught me another too, that there is no crime more easily 
forgiven than the retirement of a rival. Armed thus against the regrets 
of my cotemporaries, and the advice of my most pertinacious friends, I 
made up my mind at once ; sold off my law-books rendered invaluable 


-by “decision more embroils the fray,’ 
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as they were by many a fragment of random poetry, the product of 
briefless hours, and occasionally illuminated with pen and ink carica- 
tures of some of the most formidable blockheads of the profession ; and 
finally shook off the dust of my feet against the gates of Westminster.” 
Vol. i. p. 12. 


So he hies him to his few paternal acres about fifty miles 
from London, and in three days from his bidding farewell ‘to 
all his greatness,” we find him “sitting at a casement over- 
looking a quiet valley, covered with cows and clover, and dis- 
cussing a cool bottle of wine to the song of gold-finches and 
linnets, without a tear for operas, silk-gowns, or debates in 
Lords or Commons.” Weare not surprised to find this romantic 
apostate from black-letter and: special demurrers, in spite of 
these pretty rural sights and sounds, soon languishing for want 
of some engrossing interest. He found one—we should think, 
(judging from our own feelings) absolutely the only one that can 
keep any rational being (the choir of poets always excepted,) 
alive in the country. But he shall tell his own story. 


“ Arthur Young advises a settler in the country to make his first ap- 
plication to the parson ; but a writer on husbandry can think of nothing 
but tithes. I made my first application to the parson; but it was to 
marry me. In one of my annual visits, I had found a pretty creature 
straying among my carnations and roses, as blooming as themselves, 
and as innocent as the butterfly that shook its yellow wings over them. 
She fled like a fawn, and though I was not sportsman enough to pur- 
sue, I did what was just as absurd; I took her image with me, and saw 
it for the next six mouths impasted on the brown pages of my folios. 
The sylph-like shape started upon me from the statutes-at-large ; and 
many a time I saw the coral lip and blue eye gleaming from parchment 
as wrinkled as her grandmother. 

“The heart of man has been long said to be a craving thing, a void 
that mast be filled. The virtuoso fills it with Roman potsherds, buttons 
of King Brute, and farthings of Queen Elizabeth. The connoisseur 
fills it with undoubted portraits of Shakspeare manufactured within the 
week, noseless statues, and canvass covered with deformity. The old 
bachelor is proud of being the last possessor of a queue, of adhering 
to powder with a fidelity strong even to the grave, and of exhibiting the 
most ridiculous figure that walks the round world. The old lady, des- 
titute of other delights, satiates her vacuity with cats, china, and the 
affections of canary birds. 

** But my tastes did not lie in those directions, and yet I had my va- 
cuity too. Neither the love of law, nor the ambition of the woolsack, 
had stopped up the gulf, though they prevented its spreading, like the 
gulf of Curtius, to the absortion of the whole man. 'The hubbub of the 
courts, where glorious uncertainty sits of old, and like Milion’s fiend, 
> might deafen for the hour my 
acute perception of those whisperigs which told me of the folly of 
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wasting life on the fooleries and fallacies of mankind, of turning my 
brain into a box of black-letter and dusty bitterness, and of struggling 
through forty or fifty years of obsolete study, obscure quarrel, and ex- 
hausted lungs, only to die of the gout at last; but the moment of my 
quitting the clamour of the noonday Themis for my lonely chambers in 
the Temple, always brought back my rustic fantasies ; and nothing but 
a fortitude worthy of a dancing bear, or of a monarch standing out the 
bows and congratulations of a levee day, had often prevented my in- 
laying my briefs with bucolics, and turning poct during term. Now, 
however, the self-denial was atanend. I had registered a vow against 
“* making the worse appear the better reason” for the rest of my days ; 
and on a day propitious to the affairs of the heart, I discovered that my 
sylph had no objection to be married, and that she would as soon be 
married to me as to any one else. She was the thirteenth daughter of 
our curate, a sound divine, who served three churches on seventy pounds 
a year. He was honest enough to feign no hesitation where he felt 
none; and I was made, as the world phrases it, a happy man. 

**T may be forgiven for talking of this period of my life, for it was my 
pleasantest. My sylph had laid aside her wings without giving up her 
playfulness. She was pretty and fond; she thought me by much the 
wisest and most learned personage the sun shone on; and grieved as 
she was by the superior finery of a sugar-baker’s establishment, 
whose labours sweetened half the coffee of Europe, and whose wealth 
unluckily overflowed in a new mansion and preposterous demesne 
within a stone’s throw of our cottage, she preserved, at least, the 
average temper of the matrimonial state. While she was busy with do- 
mestic cares, I was plying my pen; and statesmen yet unborn may 
thank me for the gratuitous wisdom of the hints that I threw out in the 
shape of pamphlet and paragraph. But the world is an ungrateful one 
after all ; and I was not summoned to the privy council. 

‘In this primitive way [ glided on for twenty years; famous for the 
earliest roses, the largest cucumbers, and the two prettiest daughters in 
the county. I played the castanets, spoke French, and interpreted a turn- 
pike-act, all better than any man for fifty miles round. I was applied to for 
cheap law by the ploughmen, wisdom by the puzzled magistrates ; and 
was even occasioually consulted in his Greek by the excellent curate, 
whose Oxford recollections were considerably rubbed out by the wear 
and tear of half a century: even the sugar-baker, in his less exalted 
moments, admitted that I was rather an intelligent kind of person for a 
man of five hundred a year. Yet if this mighty refiner’s praise were 
flattering to my vanity, his opulence was fatal to my peace. The live- 
ries, equipage and banquets of Mr. Molasses disturbed my wife’s pil- 
low; and every new dinner of three courses turned our bread into 
bitterness. 

“ But the county election drew on: and the sugar-baker, rich enough 
to purchase the souls and bodies of a province, began his canvass by a 
double expansion of his hospitality. Laced liveries twice as deep, dinners 
twice as sumptuous, balls twice as frequent, and guests flocking in 
crowds, stimulated my wife’s vexation to the utmost pitch. Many a 
keen glance was levelled at the humiliating contrast of our woodbine- 
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faced cottage with the mighty mansion of yellow brick that towered 
‘ike a mountain of flame above our trees; many a murmur I heard at © 
the folly of abandoning a profession in which a man ‘ might be a lord," 
instead of being extinguished by a trader; and from time to time a cur- 
tain lecture exploded so directly on my head, that if I were younger, I 
might have been frightened into flying the a burying myself in 
parchments again, and dying a chancellor after all.” Vol. i. pp. 12, 15. 


_ This long extract has, as Falstaff says, “‘a two-fold virtue 
in it.” Itis, in the first place, a fair specimen of the vivacity 
and sprightliness which distinguish the style of this Tale; and, 
in the next, it carries the reader at once into the very midst of 
things. ‘This Mr. Molasses and his household are quite as im- 
portant in the Squire’s story, as they could possibly be ambitious 
of becoming in society. Every thing turns upon them in the 
sequel. The thirteenth daughter of the poor curate is never at 
ease while Mordecai sitteth at the king’s gate. She is become 
the wife of a retired gentleman, and so, clearly entitled, in her 
own opinion at least, to look down upon the up-start fortunes of 
her vulgar neighbours. But in this perverse world unhappily, 
le pouvoir n’est jamais ridicule ; and when she laughed at their 
awkward display of finery and fashion, it was on what is expres- 
sively called in a homely phrase, the wrong side of her mouth. 
In short, the poor woman who was as ambitious and fidgetty as 
her husband was tranquil and philosophic, was dying of envy. 
Her day of triumph, however, was at hand. The death of a rich 
nahob, a distant relative of our hero, whom the latter had never 
seen but once, brings him a windfal of ten thousand a year.— 
The tidings are communicated to him by a solicitor who came 
post-haste for the purpose :— 


** Never was solicitor received as was this man of mire on his intro- 
duction to my family. The whole household were in ecstacy. My wife, 
no longer the sylph culling lilies and roses, but a handsome, solid ma- 
tron, deep in the secrets of the cuisine—my daughters, two tall and 
glowing creatures, on the verge of womanhood—the very housemaid 
under my roof saw, with the quickness of the sex, the whole glittering 
future. 1, too, philosopher as I thought myself, was not without my 
splendid follies; and when at length we sat down to our supper, not 
even the din of Mr. Molasses’ closing festival, the rattling of carriages, 
and the squabbles of footmen, were heard in the strife of delighted 
tongues, the scorn of my wife for the mushroom money of trade, and 
the rapture of my fair daughters at the prospect of a season in London. 

** The solicitor too, happy that his neck was not broken, relaxed 
from his professional grimness, and told bar stories, valuable for at 
least their age. My best bottle of claret was broached ; and before I 
bade the world good night, there was not a more exhilarated sensoriu 
under the canopy of the stars. 
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“The hour ought to have been happy, for it was the last that I ever 
experienced.” Vol. i. p. 17. 


Here begin the “* Woes of Wealth,” which are all, however, 
we are happy to inform our readers, very much of the same 
stamp with the “* Miseries” of our renowned friend, and we may 
say fellow-townsmen, Sensitive and Testy.* The traveller and 
his sylph begin themselves now to be objects of envy to their 
neighbours, who imagine they plainly perceive a difference in 
their deportment since they got up in the world. Censure, ridi- 
cule and misrepresentation behind their backs—rudeness, peev- 
ishness, captious irritability, and other instances of incivility 
to their faces, begin to be their portion. Our hero, in spite of 
his philosophy, finds it impossible to live in peace with the world— 
his friends take offence, and drop off one after another, and the 
whole neighbourhood is presently in arms against him. 

Meanwhile, his situaton at home is scarcely less disagreeable. 
The whole arrangement of his house and household is altered. 
His wife is determined to live up to their rank in the world, and 
to feed her old grudges for the unprovoked outrages of the Mo- 
lasses’ who had presumed to display their wealth so near her 
when she had none to show in return. Milliners, upholsterers, 
et id genus omne were straightway put in requisition. 


** But had I no home? I had, and one so suddenly sumptuous, that I 
dreaded to touch any thing for fear of dismantling fifty invaluable things 
of or-molu, japan, and china; chefs d’euvre every trinket of them. My 
chairs were figured satin, too costly to be looked at; for they were en- 
veloped in eternal bibs and tuckers of canvass, and too delicate to bear 
any of the rustic usage, the leanings, loungings, and book burdens, that 
to me constituted the whole excellence of a chair. Wherever I trod, 
there reposed some specimen of the arts too exquisite for human feet ;— 
and after having once in my hasty entrance from the garden trodden, 
black as gunpowder, the Brussels countenance of the great Blucher on 
a carpet unmatched on this side of the Channel, I interdicted myself the 
pleasure of treading on carpets for the time to come. 

“T liked quiet. The hand of the workman was in full activity from 
morning till night. I hated tobe driven from my customary room. A 
new ukase had ordered it to be fitted up in the style of a library com- 
porting the lord of ten thousand a year. It was fitted up accordingly, 
and I never knew comfort in it again. My rough-backed old books 
were driven into banishment for strangers in morocco, which I never 
desired to touch; and my rambling pencil-sketches, my treasured let 
ters, my rather dusty memoranda, all the clinging recollections, the 
pleasant records of old days, old dreams, and old friends, were put un- 
der sentence of eternal exile. 


* Mr. Berresford, author of “* The Miseries of Human Life,”’ is or was a natiys of 
Charleston 
VOL. 6. 64 
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“Twenty years were extinguished in a week of papering, painting, 
and general renovation ; and to make the change more unpalatable still, 
the whole was under the superintendence of a Decorator, a ‘ professor’ 
of puttings up and pullings down, a coxcomb from London, of supreme 
authority in matters of taste, and who made himself commander-in- 
chief of every soul in the house from the moment of his alighting from 
his ‘britchska.’ This Raphael of paper-stainers I was, by regular con- 
tract, obliged to entertain at my table, where he exhibited himself so 

rfect a connoisseur in claret and champagne, that I had only te swal- 
ow my wine in silence ; and talked so familiarly of princes and dukes, 
whom he had whitewashed into elegance, that he half turned the heads 
of my wife and daughters. He rode my horses, taught my maid-ser- 
vants how to rouge, established a billiard table in my house, to which he 
“a a general invitation to his professional acquaintances; and by his 

inner converse inflamed my four footmen into a demand for an increase 
of wages, and an allowance for eau de Cologne. 

“TI bore all this for a while. Strong inclinations to kicking the pup- 
py out sometimes nearly mastered me. But I kept my foot in peace ; 
until one evening, straying to find a quiet moment in a lonely part of 
my garden, I heard the fellow ranting a tragedy speech in the most Pa- 
risian style. ‘The speech was followed by a scream, and the sight of 
my younger daughter Emily rushing towards me in the highest possible 
indignation. ‘The Decorator followed half tipsy. I interrupted his 
speech by an application to his feelings from the foot that had so long 
been kept in reluctant peace. He was astonished, but he had mingled 
with too many potentates to feel much abashed. His natural ease speed- 
ily returned, and he actually made his proposals for my daughter on 
the spot. It was answered by a repetition of the discipline. The puppy 
grew impudent, and talked of country bumpkins. He had fully earned 
a third application to his sensibilities, and he got what he earned. My 
last kick sent him down the steps of my hall-door. 

‘“*T had now satiated my wrath, done my duty, and cleared my table 
of a nuisance. But what is to be had for nothing in this world of debt 
and credit? On the other side of the account, I had laid grounds for 
an action; I had sent a puppy to scatter scandal like wildfire wherever 
he showed his impudent face ; and I had left my house half furnished 
within a week of a masquerade, which, in all my scorn of mankind, my 
wife had insisted on giving, for the acknowledged purpose of returning 
the fétes that my luckless legacy had already brought upon us, but, as 
I verily believe, with the pious intention of breaking the hearts of the 
whole Molasses dynasty finally and for ever. 

*«* The ftée was inevitable ; for in the very hour in which I expelled 
the Decorator, the cards had been despatched ; and I had the indulgence 
of receiving at once the compliments of the dynasty that they would be 
‘ proud of the honour,’ &c. a horse-load of billets to the same effect from 
our whole population, and a notice of action for ‘an assault on the per- 
son of Augustus Frederic Byron Ultramarine, Esq. damages laid at five 
thousand pounds!’ 

‘Here was a consequence of being just twenty times as rich as I ever 
expected tobe. I could muster up a show of resolution now and then ; 
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and, like a falling Cesar, in this extremity of my dictatorship, I deter- 
mined to show the original vigour of my character. I became a reformer 
of the house, ordered my four footmen into my presence, and gave them 
a lecture on general conduct, which, if they had the sense to understand, 
would have been worth all the lace on their livery. ‘They bowed, with- 
drew, and in the next five minutes sent a paper signed by the four ‘re- 
questing their cong2.’ I never signed any thing in my life with half the 
pleasure. The female authorities below stairs were beyond my province 
and my hope; but the dignified resignation of their flirts rendered it a 
matter of delicacy that the ladies of the scullery should send in their re- 
signation too. It was most graciously accepted. I turned them out 
root and branch, and on that night sat down in a house containing not 
a female but my wife, daughters, and an old housekeeper, too purblind 
to flirt, and too lame to run away. A neighbouring cow-boy was sum- 
moned to tend my horses, and I had the honour of locking my own hall- 
door.” Vol. i. pp. 31-34. 


Having thus made maison nette of his whole establishment, 
the difficulty was to provide for the reception of their guests at 
the contemplated féte, or if that were impossible, to dispense 
with their company upon some decent pretext :—— 


‘In a grand council held over the breakfast-table, we revolved the 
several expedients to escape the calamity. Flight, sudden illness of the 
principals, a violent contagious fever broken out among the domestics, 
all were suggested, and all found wanting. It was shown that, where 
the ladies of the vicinage were determined on a party, they would not 
be repelled by a bulletin of the plague, signed by three king’s physicians. 
The only plausible expedients seemed to be my own, and those were, in 
the first instance to declare that my London banker had failed, and car- 
ried off my thousands, as usual on those occasions to America—an inti- 
mation, which in London, I had seen strip a man of every acquaintance 
on earth in the course of a single revolution of the sun. But this was 
overruled, as, in the country, if friendships were not more firm, routs 
were rarer; and we should have the whole dancing population on us as 
merry as ever, if we were not worth sixpence in the world. My favourite 
expedient was to set the house on fire; the true mode after all But 
the council broke up without coming to a combustion. ‘The fact was, 
that the womeh had ordered dresses from the supreme artiste of Paris, 
while the sugar-baker’s wife had only ransacked London. Triumph 
was certain, and the female votes carried it that the evil must be endur- 
ed, and could be at worst only one night’s suffering. With a heavy 
heart I prepared to be the gayest of the gay. 

‘** Time hurries on in spite of all the reluctance of mankind, and the 
dreaded night came. It was all that I had expected it to be, with the 
exception that, from one of the serenest days of summer, the weather 
changed at a moment’s warning into a tempest worthy of the north- 
west passage. Our féte champetre was blown into a thousand frag- 
ments. Our lamps, festooned among our elms, were sent flying like 
chain-shot through our windows; our ‘ grand emblematic’ transparen- 
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cy, the masterpiece of a London Apelles, and which cost, I dare not 
confess, how much, was ripped from top to bottom at the first onset, and 
discharged with the force of a steam-engine down the ‘ grand staircase’ 
on the heads of an ascending column of quakers, devils, Jews, and Span- 
ish grandees. The uproar was tremendous; and from my study, in 
which I had lingered till the first concourse should be quiet, and I might 
venture forth with safety to my limbs, I heard the general crash, not un- 
delighted with the anticipations of its clearing my house. 

‘** Mr. Ultramarine’s sudden retreat had left all our ornamental ex- 
ploits half born. The cascade, painted to a fac-simile of Tivoli, was 
carried away by the burst of the rivulet that we had been nursing for 
the occasion. The superbe fontaine on the model of the grand 
tronc of Versailles, after flinging up half a dozen convulsive jets which 
burst into the drawing-room windows and extravagated over the 
company, refused to play a drop more. The organ, expressly brought 
down from London to captivate us by unseen harmony from a grotto, 
for which the wall of my study was broken down, firmly resisted the 
touch of human finger during the night, or gave signs of life only in 
a succession of alternate screams and groans. The crowd was enor- 
mous, the heat stifling, the noise deafening, and the crush hazardous 
to life and limb. ‘To move, much less to dance, and least of all, to get 
a glass of wine or a fragment of biscuit without a fair combat, became 
rapidly out of the question. Fixed, like one of my own candelabra, in 
the corner to which I had first worked my way, I saw, to my infinite 
alarm, the crowd increase without measure. 'The mask had sanctioned 
every thing and every body; and I could soon discover through all its 
pasteboard, that a multitude had made good their entrée who had no 
invitation but their own. As the throng thickened, its materials seemed 
palpably to degenerate ; the malice of my village friends had mustered 
the rabble for my féte; nameless figures, whose natural garb served 
them as masquerade habits, and who played the clown with the truth 
of nature, fought their way through the mass of bantling and bruised 
shepherdesses, Dianas, and sultanas. To resist was soon hopeless, and 
in the act of inquiring by what right a tall ruffian with a watchman’s 
coat and rattle, had made his appearance in my house, I at once re- 
ceived a volley of language that made all my belles clap their hands on 
their ears; a grasp behind, which left my coat skirtless; and a push 
before, which deprived me of an old and favourite repeater, that I 
would not have given for the fee-simple of the corporation. 

‘** A new uproar from below announced that a reinforcement was at 
hand, in the shape of the footmen, coachmen, and grooms, whom the 
storm had driven within the house Like the invasions of the Goths 
and Vandals, this new irruption of barbarians drove forward the old ; 
disorder “sat umpire of the night.” The temporary orchestra, left un- 
finished by our Decorator, found itself unable to sustain the weight of 
well-fed beauty that fled to its benches for refuge, and came down fid- 
lers and all with a crash of expiring harmony. The “grand” supper- 
table, after having been fought upon for a considerable time, at length 
gave way to a grand assaut of the principal champions, and after a 
heave or two rolled the whole battalia to the ground, and itself on the 
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top of them. The conflict was doubly revived on the rising of the com- 
batants; decanters, ten guineas a pair, flew like meteors againt pier- 
glasses a hundred guineas a piece. My matchless Hockheim tumblers, 
ancient as Albert Durer, painted and cut with all indescribable griffins, 
virgins and boars’ heads, “invaluable to the antiquary and man of 
taste,” and whose sale broke the heart of the Landgrave that had drained 
them from his cradle to his climacteric ; those my muniments and trea- 
sures, that I had reserved for an heir-loom to satisfy my remotest gene- 
ration of the refinement of their ancestor, and that nothing should or 
could have won from my safe-keeping, but my wife’s begging and 
praying to have something to show on the table which defied Mr. Mo- 
lasses and all his money to have, and which would consequently bow 
down to the dust his and his still prouder wife’s heart; those exquisite 
emblems, that an ancient Roman would have consecrated in the temple 
of Bacchus, and that I ought to have refused to all human threats and 
tears, I saw flashing through air, ground between teeth, trampled under 
heels, and finally levigated into their original sand. 

“* The supreme catastrophe of the rout at length roused me to a sense 
ef my duty. ‘The chandelier, a huge pile, whose galaxy of prisms, drops 
and stars, would have raised the envy of the Great Mogul, had given 
early signs of tottering. Our Decorator, ’tis true, had pledged his neck 
to us for its security, and I had reposed on the pledge, presuming it the 
more valuable to a fellow who had nothing but his neck to lose. He had 
even given himself an experimental swing from its chain, and as neither 
its time nor his was yet come, he had been suspended in safety. But 
the general concussion, in which the very walls danced, at last reached 

. the ceiling; a flying-claret jug gave the finishing blow, and down thun- 
dered the chandelier in a whirlwind of dust, plaster, and or-molu. 

‘In real alarm, I extricated myself from the chaos to ascertain the 
fate of my family, and found my unfortunate wife doubly overwhelmed 
by the general discomfiture, and the fall of an immense screen, which 
one of the village architects had, in the fulness of his ingenuity, con- 
verted into a partition between the salle de danse, as it was announced 
in our programme—for we had a programme too—and the supper-room; 

-and which of course the first inundation of belles and beaux had swept 
away as if it had been gossamer. 

“ Rescuing the partner of my joys and sorrows from the ruin, with 
the loss of a whole revenue in lace, feathers, aud gros de Naples undone 
for ever; and leaving the ground covered over with a full crop of beads 
and bugles, I bore her, fainting and frightened out of all hope of glory 
for the night, up to her chamber, which I found already invaded by a 
festive crowd, whose chief amusement was the examination of every 
little recess of those shrines in which beauty keeps her secrets against 
the ravages of time.” Vol. i. pp. 35-39. 


Notwithstanding these little ‘‘ woes” at their first setting out, 
they continue to get along very well in the world, until a further 
accession of fortune, with a title, comes to lift up the aspirations 
of the ambitious wife of the new haronet, to still higher objects 
than had as yet excited them. Among ether things, she pre- 
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vails upon her husband, very much against his better judgment, 
to squander an immense sum of money in a county election for 
a seat in Parliament. The motive which overcame his reluc- 
tance, was an affront put upon his wife and daughters at a ball, 

by the family of a haughty patrician, who had hitherto been in 
the habit of disposing, at his own good will and pleasure, of the 
representation of the shire. To add, if possible, to the effect of 
this weighty reason, the Duke took it into his head to patronize 
the Molasses dynasty, and even to procure for the head of it, 
the title of Sir Mungo. Lady Molasses—* the better part” of 


her husband in every sense of the word—was determined he 


should write himself M. P. as well as Baronet. A tremendous 
contest ensues, in which our hero is succcessful. The election 
protested—new difficulties and troubles ensue. The member 
elect is overwhelined with applications for his interest, and with 
the concerns of every body inthe shire, His revenue, great as 
it was, fell alarmingly short of his expenditure, and his whole 
financial system threatened to be soon irretrievably deranged. 

Harrassed and perplexed beyond all sufferance by matters with 
which he had nothing to do, domestic “‘ woes” of a more formi- 
dable character than he had ever yet known, await him. His 
son elopes with his governess—a soi-disant emigrée of figure and 
fashion, but in fact a soubrette player of the lowest class and the 
loosest morals, with a husband already on her hands; while two 
foreigners of distinction—with visages buried in whiskers and 
mustachios, afterwards discovered to be the assumed disguises 
of two villainous actors—hatch a plot to run away with his 
daughters, without their consent, which only intelligence most 
providentially communicated to him, enabled him, with the as- 
sistance of the police, to frustrate. And, finally, upon his ar- 
rival in London to take his seat in the House of Commons, he 
finds that his Majesty has been graciously pleased, for important 
reasons of state, to dissolve the Parliament! New writs of 
course issue. Sir Mungo takes the field again—and our hero, 
taught by his sore experience, determines to escape from temp- 
tations too strong for flesh and blood to resist, by running away 
to the continent, where we have had the happiness to hear his 
strange eventful histary. 

It will be perceived at the first glance, that ‘“‘ The Squire’s 
Tale” is the very antitheton and antidote of a “ fashionable 
novel.” In this respect too it resembles the Vicar of Wake- 
field. Our readers will recollect the precious farce enacted at 
the Flamboroughs’ by those distinguished personages, Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Aiwelia Skeggs—which, 
burlesque as it is, is not more extravagant than the dull imper- 
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tinences and flippant balderdash of Almack’s & Co. Indeed, 
we suspect these latter owe all their success to the very reason 
which the author just mentioned gives, for favouring us with that 
delectable specimen of “high life,” viz. “that every reader, 
however beggarly himself, is fond of high-lived conversation, 
with anecdotes of lords, ladies, and knights of the garter.” 

We have not space to say anything more of these interesting 
tales. We will just add, that the second—entitled “‘ Hebe, or 
the Wallachian’s Tale”—is the most elaborate, (as it is by far 
the longest of any)—with a strong dash of orientalism in it. It 
presents some very pleasing pictures of Turkish life and man- 
ners, with a great variety of striking incidents, in a uniformly 
elegant and agreeable style. Of the minor tales, that entitled 
‘“The Married Actress,” is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. 
It is perfectly well told, presents a just view of human charac- 
ter, and conveys an instructive moral lesson. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


In consequence of an unlooked for difficulty in obtaining all the type 
necessary for printing with perfect accuracy, the continuation of the very learned 
and elaborate article on “‘ The Celtic Druids,” we are constrained to defer the pub- 
lication of it until our next number. 

ERRATA. 


Page 261, line 1—for “que” read quid. 
“after “ mortalia,” insert pectora. 
“ 309, line 30, for “lectures,” read lectureships, 
« 416, line 17—for “recondité” read recondite. 
“ 418, line 41--for “‘marquer” read masquer. 


